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a. FOR STUDENTS AND FRIENDS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
No. 1.] MARCH, 1890. ees 
17th February, 1660, ‘In ye morning came Mr. Hiru, ye Instrument Maker, and I consulted with 
him about ye altering my lute and my viall.’’—Prpys’ Dury. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
AND THE SOLE 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, for VIOLIN MAKING. 
Diolin and Bow Wakers by Royal Appointment, 
W. E. HILL & SONS, 
Who were the experts in the Violin Section of the South Kensington Loan 
; Collection of 1885, 
& GIVE OPINIONS ON INSTRUMENTS, as to MAKE and VALUE, for a MODERATE FEE. 
' Special attention is invited to the Tested Violin Strings of PIRAZZI & SPRENGER, 
which are to be obtained only at 
ry. 3s, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
t Address for Telegrams :—‘STRADIVARI, LONDON,” 
i? 
, DOWN EDIT 
: 
: OF STANDARD PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
; NET. NET. 
> YOu: Ss. D. | VOL. 8. D. 
: 1. CHOPIN’s Twenty-seven Studies .. ee AD 28. KULLAK’S Les fleurs animées. 7 Characteristic 
: 2. STEPHEN HELLER’s Album (Op. 138) ib Ms, Pieces .. alveat ss 
| 3. HENRI ROUBIER’S eee Melodies of Franz 29. MENDELSSOHN’S Thirty- six Lieder ohne ” ‘Worte inate 
{ Schubert. . 2 0 30. CZERNY’s Forty Daily Studies ~ Pal 
4, STEPHEN HELLER’S "Twenty-four Preludes 31. W. S. BENNETT’s Six Studies (Op. 11) 1 
(Op. 81) 1 6 32. STEPHEN HELUER’S Restless ae (Op. 82) 1 
5. CHOPIN’S Eighteen N octurnes A 2 ALO 33. KuHLAU’S Four Sonatinas (Op. 88 1 
6. C#erny’s One Hundred and One Exercises a 0) 34. F. HILLER’s Sei capriccetti (Op. 35) 1 
7. CZERNY’S Etude de la Vélocité a m6 35. BERTINI’s Twenty-five Studies (Op. 29) . 1 
8. ScHUMANN’s Phantasiestucke (Op. 12) it =6 36. MAYER’s Six Etudes Mélodiques (Op. 149) 1 
9, SCHUBERT'S Eight Impromptus Pet Wem 3) 37. SCHUMANN’S Scenes in the Forest (Op. 82) 1 
* 10. Liszr’s Soirées de Vienne . 2.6 38. CHOPIN’s Four Ballades i 
11. CLEMENTI’S Six Sonatinas (Op. 36).. ‘i 30 39. STEPHEN HELLER'S Promenades dun solitaire 
12. STEPHEN HELLER’S Thirty-two Preludes (Op. 119) 6 (Op. 78) .. ees | 
13. RUBINSTEIN’s Soirées a St. Peberebere ( 40. KALKBRENNER'S Twenty Studies (Op. 169) 1 
Morceaux). (Op. 44). A 1.0 41. Scpmirt’s L'Indispensable (Op. 16) ul 
14, CHoPIN’s Forty-three Mazurkas . S40 42. BENNETT’S Suite de Pieces (Op. 24) ie 1 
_ 15. ScHumANN’s Album fiir die Jugend (Op. 68) iy 43. CzERNY’S Fifty Etudes (Op. 740). Book i 
16. DussexK’s Six Sonatinas (Op. 20) .. ie Studies 1 to 24. se il 
_ 17. GorTscHALK. Selection No. 1 (Six pieces) 1-0 44, CZERNY’S Fifty Etudes (Op. 740). Book 2. 
18. KuHLAv’s Six Sonatinas (Op. 55) (0) Studies 25 to 50 1 
19. CHoPIN’s Eight Waltzes > ec 45. MAypR’s Six Etudes (Op. 81)is. 1 
20. KULLAK’s Youthful Days. “94 Characteristic 46. STEPHEN HELUER’S ee a’ un solitaire 
Pieces 2 Ne et NG} (2nd set. Wanderstunden.) O i 
21. KESSLER'S Twenty-four Studies .. 2 6 47. SCHUBERT’S Posthumous worn At 
92, CLEMENTI’S Six Sonatinas (Op, 37 and 38) il eG} 48. BACHE, F. EK. Five Characteristic Pieces il 
23, CHOPIN’s Twenty-five Preludes : cL. 6 49. Lorr. Selection No. 1 (Six Pieces) ; 1 
, 244, CLEMENTI’s Gradus ad Parnassum. 28 Studies 2 6 50. CORAMER’S Studio. Book1. Studies 1 to 42 erat 
(Selected and edited by Walter Macfarren. ? | 51. CRAMER'S Studio. Book 2. Studies 43to84 .. 1 
25. JOHN FIELD’s Six Nocturnes Ps ; 7 | 52. BEETHOVEN’S Twelve Waltzes 5 ee 
il 09) 





27. DiABELLI’s Seven Sonatinas (Op. 168) 





(To be continued.) 
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Ascherberg Piano, 
Ascherberg Piano, 


Is the Instrument selected by every true Musician and by all who 
can appreciate the qualities which have made the 


ASCHERBERG PIANO 


THE FAVOURITE INSTRUMENT OF EVERY PIANIST OF REPUTE. 
“Tone and Touch,” 


ARE ALL QUALITIES UNITED IN THESE UNIQUE PIANOS. 


EVERYONE WHO HAS HAD ONE OF THESE INSTRUMENTS IN USE 
FOR YEARS SINGS THE PRAISE OF THE 


ASCHERBERG PIANO, 
Unsurpassed for Durability and Good Value. 
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Prices from 40 to 15O Guineas. 


——————L— OO 


EK. ASCHERBERG & CO., 


Pianoforte Manufacturers & Music Publishers, 
46, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, wW. 
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Pretatory Sonnet. 


A soper dawn. No golden radiance spreads 


Its robe of glory o’er the eastern sky ; 
- But—as a man revolving matters high 


Of strife and fate, triumph and failure, treads 
With thoughtful pace the way to council, sheds 


The light of wisdom and of sympathy 
To help men o’er the ways of Destiny, 
_ Pouring his blessings freely on all heads— 


Go rises here our sun, such office ours : 


powers 


And ends are wrapt in gloom beyond our 


sight— 
victor’s 
bowers— 
To shed on all, like heaven’s chariot bright, 
~ On evil and on good, the gift of light. 


The 


The Jntroduction to “The 
Overture,” 
(NOT TO BE HURRIED OVER.) 


We will begin our Overture with no 
flourish of trumpets, no beating of drums, 
but with a quiet and sober introduction, 
_ foreshadowing the subject-matter which we 
intend to offer. ‘The chief object of this 
paper is to strengthen the bonds of friendly 
interest and sympathy between the many 
individuals connected in the present or in 
the past with the Royal Academy of Music, 
and to whom acloser personal communication 
is, through circumstances, denied. Musical 
Art has several distinct branches, and its 
votaries get so widely dispersed that the bond 
of fellowship which we all feel desirable is 
only to be maintained by some such means 
as the present—a paper to which all shall 
haye access upon terms of equality. 
From the many titles proposed for our 
magazine we have chosen Tne Overturn as 
the most symbolically appropriate. Student- 
ship is the overture to the drama of life; a 
prelude where all is, or should be, exuberant 
energy and fiery enthusiasm ; a foretaste of 
future joys and sorrows, triumphs and dis- 
appointments, in fact, a promise of all that 
is to come hereafter. And we shall doubt- 
less have here to record the Preludes of 
many Suites—the opening of many life- 
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To prelude many lives, whose ways, whose 


wreath — defeat — ignoble 





% 


movements which may either astonish the 
world by their working-out or disappoint us 
by failing in their proper development. Gur 
first subject, therefore, will be news of the 
Academy and of Academicians, past and 
present. Then we shall have episodical 
matter (not mere padding), such as prospec- 
tive announcements of London concerts, &c. 
Criticism of these is outside our present 
scope, being amply provided for by our 
contemporaries. Our second principal 
subject is Music—tleat is, we intend to make 
a special feature of detailed criticism of 
important new compositions, a department 
almost ignored by the existing musical press. 
Grouped around this second subject will be 
various tributaries more or less closely 
related. We shall always be glad to discuss 
any novelty or peculiarity in harmony which 
the budding Beethoven or sucking Schubert 
may think he has discovered, and in the 
Correspondence column students will find 
the fullest and most sympathetic attention 
civen to all their queries, grievances, doubts, 
and perplexities—that is, provided their 
moans are musical. 

Finally, the frivolous—if such there be— 
are assured that we shall make heroic efforts 
to be readable, and wild horses shall not 
force us to be dull. Our Overrure shall be 
well put together, the subjects well-chosen 
and interesting, the working earnest, the 
harmony perfect, and the part-writing—no, 
the whole writing workmanlike. May it 
produce a good impression on the public, 
and have a larger circulation than any 
overture yet published. F.C. 


spentperniees. 


Passing ‘Wotes. 


Tuts ‘‘ Overture ’’ has some peculiarities, 
both of form and of instrumentation. This 
section, which hardly corresponds to any in 
the orthodox plan, is set aside for solos, 
where every instrument in turn—provided it 
has anything to say—may have an oppor- 
tunity of being heard. And, as all articles 
must be signed by the contributor, every 
instrument is, as it were, announced, so that 
the veriest tyro can distinguish each from 
other, and is under no necessity to pick them 
out from such a tangled web of sound as is 
presented by most Overtures. In another 
column is space for correspondence, where, 
as in those animated conversations for wind 
instruments for which Mozart shows such 
fondness, any subject of musical interest may 
be discussed. But the “ musical interest ”’ 
is essential; we must not find, as they 
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found in Falstaff’s pocket, notes of ‘‘ only a 
poor halfpennyworth of bread ’’—solid sense, 
‘« to all this most intolerable deal of sack ’’— 
mere words. 





Tue soil from which the music of England 
springs is hardly so rich or so prodigal as is 
the case in some other countries. Everyone 
has heard of the choral-singing of the Ger- 
man peasants, and the rich store of folk- 
songs which the national consciousness has 
accumulated. And in Italy, too, song seems 
to spring up as corn from the untilled 
prairieland of the West. The most humble 
peasants will sing you improvisations which, 
if they are not always charming, are at least 
wonderful, when the source whence they 
spring is considered. Three summers since 

we were staying at a remote village among the 
Apennines, and found that a brass band had 
been organised among the peasants to play 
on the piazza in the evenings. The men 
were quite the ordinary labourers who worked 
in the fields or on the mountains, and they 
played in a manner that was quite a marvel 
tous. There was a baser motive to stimu- 
late their exertions certainly, for bandsmen 
were dressed in military uniform, and wore 
swords which were quite innocent of any 
intended use, and it was very amusing to see 
them swaggering about among the girls 
between the parts, and the airs these mock 
soldiers gave themselves. Let any one pick 
out a dozen or eighteen ploughboys and farm 
labourers from a remote English village 
and try to get a like result, and we fear 
he will find his task a long one—and yet it 
should not be so. Our music, like all our 
best work as a nation, should spring from 
the depths of the national or racial con- 
sciousness. The writer, the player, the 
singer is the means of bringing the idea 
to the surface, but the idea itself is born of 
the action and interaction of many minds. 
The delicacy too of the sense of rhythm 
exhibited by persons of the class we have 
been speaking of is very striking. We came 
upon a party one day enjoying a dance to 
the music (?) of that odious instrument, 
the concertina. This dance was in triple 
rhythm, but there was a recurring bar of 
duple time to which they accommodated 
themselves with the most perfect ease. 
The children dance as soon as, we had 
almost said before, they can walk; and 
you will see babies in arms swaying them- 
selves about in evident enjoyment of the 
measure. Though of course it would be 


easy to find in our back streets many little 


maidens showing equal keenness and ap- 
preciation at the advent of the welcome 
** piano-organ,’’ we doubt if in a country 
village, and among girls and men alike, the 
same delicacy of sense would be found—at 
any rate, to anything like the same extent. 


In another column is an account of the 
unfortunate eircumstances which attended 
the production of Miss Horrocks’ incidental 
music to ‘*An Idyll of New Year’s Eve.” 
It was no doubt very trying, as it would 
be to any composer, to be treated with 
such rigour, but we are bound to say 
that, after all, it is the natural and proper 
order of things for the dramatist to be 
supreme. When the dramatist cannot be his 
own musician, cannot do the whole of his 
‘‘art-work’’ himself, he must of necessity 
commission someone who can to do it for him, 
and should try to let his fellow-artist as much 
as possible into the workings of his mind, 
that as great a unity of design may be 
attained as is by any means possible. Bu 
it is clear that the originator, the master. 
mind, must be absolute, and if, as is almost 
inevitable, he should change his intentions 
in the course of realisation, his helpers, be 
they actors, singers, stage-painters, musi. 
clans, or what not, must accept the position 
and try to understand the new order of 
things as quickly and as thoroughly as they 
can. Therefore, while we offer Miss Horrocks 
our sincerest sympathy, we trust that she 
will not be too easily discouraged, but will 
learn to accept the conditions under which she 
works and make the best of them, the ability 
to do which, at a glance and by instinct, as 
it were, has been said, as so many other 
things have been said, to constitute genius, 


Tur Daily Telegraph is responsible for the 
following story :—‘‘ It appears that the othe 
day a third class passenger was much su: 
prised to hear mysterious sounds proceed 
from a large harp in a green baize covering, 
which formed the luggage of a felloy: | 
traveller. In answer to his enquiring look,| 
the minstrel, who apparently was neither 
infirm nor old, but keenly alive to the 
exigencies of his calling, frankly confessed 
that when he had not made any money ‘I! 
came much cheaper for his little girl to travd 
inside with the harp.’ When the ticket 
platform was passed, a ‘ businesslike damsel, 
about ten years old,’ stepped out of the bait 
into the carriage. No doubt this Vent 
Anadyomene found it wise to retreat into be! 
shell when the train began to stop for th 
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next sta But how did the harp like 
it? Did the “invisible girl” cling to the 
chords like a mast-headed sailor to the 
ship’s rigging ? or did she repose horizon- 
tally as a sprat on a gridiron? In any 
case, the strain on the harp-strings must 
have been as great as the strain on our 
credulity. 


A ract.—Lady (to pianoforte professor). I 
desire my daughter to have some “‘ finishing ”’ 
lessons. She has been taught by several 
well-known teachers, but I find she is still 
wanting in expression, particularly expression 
in the left hand! ! 





ot ” 
a 


In. a remarkably ignorant article in 
Harper’s Magazine entitled ‘‘ Talks with 
Edison,’’ we find it stated, among other 
absurdities, that the well-known electrician 
‘sometimes, as a relief to the strain of intense 
study, will rush out of his laboratory in the 
middle of the night and hammer one or two 
tunes with almost ferocious vigour.’’ One 
of our eminent organists sometimes tells 
how, when he had been playing a ‘loud 
voluntary,’’ his vicar would say to him in 
the vestry, ‘‘ Very nice, very nice; but I wish 
you wouldn’t thump the organ so, Dr.S ae 
It seems that in spite of our advanced 
musical education there are still people who 
think that noise is got from an organ, as 
from a small boy, by thrashing. 





- Tue ‘ Young People’s Orchestral Con- 
certs’? announced by Mr. Henschel are a 
charming idea, and the programmes are 
highly interesting, consisting as they do of 
pieces which may be readily comprehended 
by the student. But what makes Mr. 
Henschel think that young people will there- 
fore appreciate them ? Our own experience 
is that the youthful artist prefers just those 
works which are too profound for his intelli- 
gence to grasp; in fact, he is apt to despise 
what is within his reach, and only to con- 
template with delight the Parnassian heights 
aboye him. This is quite natural. 


Reviews—ADaj or, 


Pottische Stimmungsbilder (Poetické Nalady). 
Dreizehn Clavierstiicke. Von Anron Dyordx 
(Op. 85). (Berlin: N. Simrock.] 

Tun literature of the pianoforte is distinctly 
enriched by this latest work of the Bohemian 
composer. Considering the enormous mass 
of pianoforte music which has come and 
stayed in the past, and the overwhelming 


flood which comes and fails to stay in the 

present, these words are surely No mean 

praise. Dvorak has not hitherto. shown 

himself at his best as a writer for the pinne- 

forte, or rather, he has not before now 

attempted to write any important work for 

piano solo, though his chamber concerted 
music shows that he by no means despises 
or fails to grapple with this branch of art. 
In his eighty-fifth work he has made ample 
amends for previous remissness, and has given 
us a collection of thirteen short pieces in three 
books, which for originality and charm will 
bear comparison with his very best produc- 
tions. An album of detached pieces like the 
present may always reasonably be suspected 
of having been composed piecemeal, but 
Dvorak is so many-sided that the boldest 
critic would not dare to venture an opinion 
as to whether this is the case here. Cer- 
tainly one great attraction about these 
pieces is their diversity of style. No. 1, 
“Twilight Way,’’ is Schumannish in form, 
consisting of simple chime-like melody with 
strongly contrasting episodes or trios between 
its repetitions. No. 2 is a Scherzo of so 
entirely original a flavour that one can find 
nothing with which to compare it for the 
sake of description, and it may hardly be 
deemed certain of popularity. No. 38, “In 
the Old Castle,”’ is also singularly original, 
but has for principal theme a kind of 
Volkslied, such as Grieg has accustomed us 
to, as well as some strange harmonies, as 
weird and novel in their effect as any.of the 
Norwegian musician’s. No. 4, ‘ Spring 
Song,” is a delightful melody, almost 
Schubertian in character, with a somewhat 
difficult arpeggio accompaniment, such as 
Mendelssohn loved to write. Book II. con- 
tains two pieces, No. 5, ‘‘ Peasant’s Ballad,” 
and No. 7, ‘‘ Furiant,’”’ of the Scherzo type. 
In these the national flavour will perhaps 
be found too strong for some tastes, but they 
are full of interest, especially No. 7. In 
No. 6, ‘‘ Sorrowful Reverie,’ and No. 9, 
‘‘ Serenade,’ melody of an almost Italian 
type is poured forth ; but, needless to say, 
the harmony and treatment are all Dvorak’s 
own. In the latter a broad melody in com- 
mon time is entirely metamorphosed on its 
return by being put into6-8 and given a jaunty 
serenade-like aspect. No. 8, ‘‘ Goblin’s 
Dance,’ is a real ‘‘ popular piece,” which 
might even be played in a fashionable draw- 
ing-room without a suspicion of its being 
classical. What higher praise can one give? 
It should be played with and after No. 11, 


‘« Tittle-Tattle,” which is the gem of the 
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collection. This perfectly lovely little piece | is its composer’s third attempt in 105 published 

reveals in three pages all the qualities which works. err Huber is a typical German eoniposer 
of to-day ; the natural descendant of a worn out 


have placed its composer above the heads of 
his contemporaries. All ye young men and 
maidens who can play at all—for it is 
delightfully easy—make a point of learning 
«‘ Tittle-Tattle.”” No. 10, ‘* Bacchanale,’’ 
is a Scherzo of a not uncommon type, and 
has the drawback of being exceedingly 
troublesome to play. No. 12, “At the 
Hero’s Grave,’’ is a Funeral March of 
marked Hungarian character, which might 
almost have been written by Liszt—but not 
quite. Itis effective, but too long. No. 18, 
“On the Holy Mount,” is not attractive 
at first, but grows upon one. It is a sort of 
Chorale (written in 5-4 time, though cer- 
tainly not in quintuple rhythm), with 
cadenza passages at the pauses, a device 
none of the newest, but here very neatly 
employed. Altogether, comparing these 
three volumes with anything of a similar 
scope that has appeared of late years, we 
cannot but regard them as a distinct 
acquisition ; for we have here music in 
which beauty, novelty, and high art are 
displayed on every page. 


Reviews— Minor, 


Valse et Mazurka pour Piano. Par Maurice 


Moskowski (Op. 46). 
[Breslau : J. Hainauer.] 

ON the title-page of these pieces we find the 
notification ‘‘ Le droit Wexécution publique est 
réservé.” This must be a forlorn hope, on the 
principle of ‘‘ Forbid a fool a thing and that he 
will straightway do.” Herr Moskowski has long 
since worn threadbare his once ingenious talent 
for writing passages divided between the hands. 
The present pair of pieces engender the suspicion 
that he is under contract to his publisher. 


Six Songs with German and English Words. Com- 
posed by H. A. J. Campbell. 

[London: Pitt and Hatzfeld.] 

GERMAN poems, set to German music, printed 
in German, yet composed by an Englishman and 
offered to the English public! The author pro- 
bably has some good reason for his strange pro- 
ceeding, but it is beyondour fathoming. Hissongs 
are excellent average specimens of the German 
style of to-day, which, we fear, is not very high 
praise. Itis difficult to imagine what section of 
the public appreciates the modern German Lied 
with its excellent harmony, its weak melody, and 
its hopelessly feeble rhythm. Mr. Campbell 
shows himself a thoroughly competent musician. 
Why does he waste his powers on songs which 
no vocalist would look at? Better were one lyric 
of Gounod than a eycle of Franz and Lassen. 


Trio (No. 3) for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. 


By Hans Huber (Op. 105). 
(Breslau: J. Hainauer.] 


So large a work as a Trio cannot be dismissed 
with a few disparaging words, especially when it 


line ; the third watering of the musical tea-pot, 
whose first and most fragrant outpouring was 
Schumann, whose second brew—stronger, but more 
bitter—was Brahms, and which now only yields 
a wash with no particular flavour worth mention. 
ing. It was good tea once, but the Germans have 
gone on pouring out and have never replenished 
the pot; whereas in England we are brewing 
ever stronger and stronger stuff, but, alas! it is 
not to the taste of our public. 

Herr Huber was never rich in ideas, in spite of 
his 105 works. We remember a Symphony and 
some Piano Duets of his which were miracles oj 
barrenness. The present work is by no means 
one of his worst efforts—that is, as far as we know, 
for Heaven forbid that we should make acquaint. 
ance with all his productions! The thematic 
material of the first movement is easily quoted, 
the first and second subjects consisting of the 
following phrases :— 





A a ae 
ae 
reps os xeon ee 2 = 
a =e 


Not very extensive or varied, is it? Well, the 
subject-matter of the first movement of Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony was even less; but in his case 
every bar brought fresh developments and conse. 
quences, whereas here the composer has absolutely 
nothing to tell us after his first two bars. He 
rushes about and tries every technical device lhe 
knows—oh, a scholar, I warrant you !—turning 
6-8 into 3-4, after the exasperating example of 
Brahms; but, after all, we are no more edified than 
we were at the beginning, and not half so cheerful, 
The slow movement has also a theme in which the 
composer apparently got stuck after two bars, for 
after repeating the initial phrase— 








he lamely goes off into vague sprawling accom: 
paniment passages. Then, after goading us to 
madness with his simultaneous different rhythms, 
a la Brahms, he adds insult to injury by makin 
this feeble subject go in canon on the violin er 
cello while the piano performs an independent 
accompaniment of arpeggios, three against four, a 
passage so wantonly and criminally unbeautiful 
as to really call for police interference. 

For once Richard Pohl’s dictum, ‘‘Gute Scherzos 
kénnen sie alle machen” (anybody can write a 
good Scherzo), is disproved, for Herr Huber, what: 
ever else he can do, cannot be playful. He can 
make his instruments do several things at once; 


he can make his piano to skip like the little hills; 
and his part-writing is irreproachable polyphony; 


but character, let alone humour, is entirely beyond | 


his reach. 


His Scherzo is an excellent piece o 


writing—technically—but it absolutely belies its 


name, 


The Finale is much better, which is what 


one would hardly expect ; for the last movement | 


of a symphonic work, like the last act of a play, | 


is usually the weak point. But Huber has her? 
taken Raff as his model instead of Brahms, wit! 
the result of at least infusing some dash and spit! 


oa ee 





into his work. The subjects are just such semi- 
artificial themes as used to write when he 
was gong to make them both go together in the 
Coda. Huber fortunately spares us this vulgarity, 
but spares us nothing else of Raff's long-winded 
and bombastic procedure ; his wearisome modula- 
tions, his working-out, which only disgusts us 
with the subjects, and his So ceecpeme A passages, 
which are merely padding, if they would but own 
it. Still, we must be thankful for small mercies, 
and after this far from dull finish to a dull work, 
an audience might possibly applaud Herr Huber’s 
Trio ; but we doubt if many would desire of its 
better acquaintance. We have only taken the 
trouble of criticising it thus fully in order to point 
a moral; and that moral, ae ed for the edifica- 
tion of the student, is—Study to write as per- 
fectly as Herr Huber, and when you can write a 
Trio like this—steadily refrain from doing so. 





Zirtistic iReverence. 


Ir seems strange, with the present develop- 
ment of the Art of Music, that it should be 
necessary from time to time to protest 
against irreverent alterations in the text of 
the great composers. And yet it is un- 
fortunately true that never was there a time 
in which such protests were more needed than 
the present. Obscure musicians, and, some- 
times, alas! even men of renown, seem to 
delightin altering, re-marking, and re- barring 

our musical masterpieces, without appearing 

to consider their own unfitness for the task, 
or the indignity they are casting upon the 
great authors they thus maltreat. 

It is, of course, an editor’s obvious duty to 
correct misprints, such as_ frequently 
abound in many old editions, and we may 
admit that where different readings of the 
same text occur, it is allowable to give the 
choice of them to the student by the use of 
marginal notes. Considering how carefully 
music is marked for performance now-a-days 
—not left to the discretion and taste of the 
player as formerly—it may also be conceded 
that an editor may add a few directions as to 
the traditional manner of rendering the 
works, whether played fast or slow, piano 
or forte, and the like. There are many 
editions, notably those of Agnes Zimmermann 
and Charles Hallé, where such suggestions 
are admirably given, the added directions 
being thoughtfully placed between brackets or 
in foot-notes, that they may be distinguished 
from the marks which the composer himself 
has furnished. 

It is not against such conscientious 
artists as these that it is needful to take 
up one’s parable; it is against those who 
wantonly or maliciously lay hands upon 
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the great classics. Of these there are two 
classes, both reprehensible, but one class 
much more so than the other. 

In the first category should be plreed 
those who arrange a piece differently from 
the composer’s intention; those who score 
for an orchestra what was originally, 
perhaps, a pianoforte duet; those again who 
add a melody to an already perfect work of 
art, or who add harp, organ, violin, and 
other parts to an air that was in the 
first instance written for the voice with 
quite simple accompaniments. Although 
good taste must resent such impertinencies 
as these, there is this excuse to be made for 
the authors of them : their wares are not put 
forward under false colours, they appear as 
arrangements, you are at liberty to buy them 
or to leave them aione. 

Now let us consider the other class. 
You send a pupil to a music publisher’s for 
works in different styles, forgetting, it may 
be, to remind him to ask for certain editions. 
Three pieces are handed to him—Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Beet- 
hoven’s Fantasia (Op. 77), and Schumann's 
‘‘Faschingsschwank aus Wien.’’ They have 
all been ‘edited,’ the first two by a 
man whose renown as a_ pianist and 
composer is deservedly great, the third 
by a composer of some graceful if not very 
deep pianoforte pieces. Opening the 
Chromatic Fantasia you find a ‘ Verwort,” 
or Preface, containing certainly many valuable 
remarks, but mainly an apology for the liberties 
which the editor has taken with the work. 
Liberties,indeed! Issucha word an adequate 
expression for the complete modernizing to 
which the composition has been subjected ? 
Not only are the arpeggios fully written out, 
which is justifiable, but changes of time are 
added, passages in single notes are given in 
octaves, pianos, fortes, accelerandos, and, in 
some instances, absurdly fanciful directions 
are inserted, until the fine stately old work 
of Bach is made to look lke a modern 
rhapsody. 

Even a greater injury has been done to 
the Fugue, for the editor has had the temerity 
to alter the fugal answer. One is amazed at 
this, for not only does it show a want of 
reverence for the composer’s intention ; but it 
is strangely illogical, for the original charae- 
teristic answer is made almost as much use 
of in the development of the fugue as the 
subject’ itself. 

Let us now look at the Fantasia of the 
great tone-poet of Bonn. Beethoven is, of: 


course, safe; he is too modern to need 
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improving. He is of our own time, so to 
speak, and within the living memory of 
many. Alas! no; even Beethoven is 
treated with the same scant courtesy. 
Scales written for the right hand and 
answered by the left are written out in 
octaves for both hands, chords are doubled, 
passages are altered, accent and other marks 
are added, and the music in some cases 
re-barred. 

Then we take up the third piece, and here 

we find the modern craze perfectly rampant. 
On the first page there are exactly eight bars 
of music, the rest of the space being taken 
up with critical notes in German, English, 
and French. On one page we are invited to 
play another chord as preferable to the one 
Schumann has written, on another it is 
suggested that we should disregard the 
directions for a quicker tempo, again we meet 
with some not very complimentary remarks 
upon Schumann’s ‘‘cursory’’ manner of 
giving forth his ideas, and in the Coda we are 
not only asked to substitute another reading 
for that given in the original, but, in order 
to improve the rhythm, to add a bar at the 
end. In the short but beautiful Romance 
which follows the first movement, besides 
other impertinent remarks, the editor gives 
us his opinion that ‘‘ this movement may 
well be considered as the weakest in the 
whole work!’’ It is needless to give other 
instances, rather let us ask ourselves a few 
questions. Is this meddling with great 
works of art consistent with that reverence we 
should feel for those who have bequeathed 
such treasures to us? Do we add to their 
glory or our own enjoyment by this minute 
and fastidious criticism? Lastly, are we 
to be considered old-fashioned and behind 
the age if we prefer to have our music as it 
was conceived by the mind and written down 
by the hand of its creator ? 

We do not want the pictures of Raphael, 
Rubens, and Reynolds touched up by 
inferior artists, even if it could be shown 
that they were susceptible of improve- 
ment. We do not love our friends the less 
because they may have, what we consider, 
faults. 

Let us cultivate a feeling of artistic 
reverence. Let the words of Schumann, 
in his advice to young musicians, sink ever 
deeper and deeper into our hearts: ‘‘ Regard 
it as an abomination to meddle with the 
works of good writers, either by alteration, 
omission, or addition, This is the greatest 
indignity you can inflict on Art.” 


Tuomas WinGHAM. 


Chats on Technical Subfects. 
IL—ON TECHNIQUE. 

THe practice of ‘‘techniques.’’ is un- 
fortunately not always synonymous with 
the practice of Technique. To be more 
lucid: Exercise practice is not invariably 
found to lead to the desired and expected 
result—executive power. 

Perhaps it would not prove uninteresting 
to enquire into this matter. 

The practice of technical exercises has, as 
it appears at first sight, two ends in view, 
the attainment of facility in ‘‘ execution in 
general,’ and facility in the ‘‘ execution in 
particular’’ of some passage form often 
occurring in music, such as the scale, 
arpeggio, &c. These, only apparently, 
separable aims, however, ultimately merge 
into one, and this aim is the acquirement of 
‘¢ technique.” Now the student (and 
artist) does certainly, in the first place, 
require executive facility, for without this 
how can he even attempt the interpretation 
of any musical work? But quite outside 
Technique lies the vast domain of artistic 
taste. This is only to be conquered by the 
intimate study of music itself, and by 
hearing the interpretation of its great works 
by musicians, who at least are experienced, 
if not great artists. | 


«¢ Artistic taste ’’’ we must, however, not 


confound with that inborn predilection towards 
muste which this term occasionally signifies, 
Inherited predilection (leading to effortless 
concentration of mind) renders its possessor 
quick in arriving at that discrimination 
between good and bad effects from which 
results good judgment with regard to 
musical expression. 

Technique, besides that side of it pre- 
viously alluded to—the correct production 
of tone and the correct production of the 
notes, which involves perfect control over 
the muscles by the mind—has another side, 
which seems more immediately a mental 
than a muscular problem, and this is the 


mechanism of expression, which comprehends — 


knowledge of the various means employed, 


such as variations of tone, of rhythm, d | 


legato, &c., and their correct application, 
which together make up musical elocution. 
Ultimately, however, all that which lies 
outside the department of ‘‘ taste ’’ resolves 
itself into mental control over the muscular 
apparatus—mental individualisation of each 
set of muscles. 
mind, will induce the practice of techniques 
to lead with certainty to the end in view. 
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And if it applies to the practice of 
exercises, it applies equally to all practice 
whatsoever. In fact, it forms’ the 
difference between practice and non- 
practice. Real practice is that which tends 
towards increasing the power of the brain 
over the fingers—tends to strengthen the 
memory of those mental impressions which 
accompany each separate muscular motion. 

By merely ‘‘ playing through ’”’ music the 
musical taste may be improved, and a desire 
may be awakened to carry its dictates out, 
but not at all necessarily will muscle-command 
follow. Technique can only be improved by 
the amount of mind-concentration bestowed 
upon it. 

The whole secret of successful muscle- 
training may then be said to lie in the 
memorising of those mental efforts from 
which the desired movements originate, and 
also in remembering the sensations accompany- 
ing each particular movement. 

Hence the necessity of practising ‘‘ tech- 
niques,’’ which, possessing nomusical interest, 
are less likely to distract the attention from 
the points that are to be mastered. Hence 
also the absolute necessity of slow practice. 
A passage, to be played or remembered, 
must be thought. 

A succession of muscular movements 
haying to take place, the problem is how to 
store in the memory that train of mental 
efforts which shall cause it to occur correctly. 

-And in this connection it will be well to 
remember that though ‘‘ thought ”’ is pro- 
verbially rapid in its sequences, yet it never- 
theless does take up time ; nerve-force indeed 
travelling but at a snail’s pace when com- 
pared to the rate of progression of other more 
direct modes of ‘“‘energy in a state of 
motion.”’ 

A word remains to be said on the pheno- 
menon of so-called ‘‘ natural execution.” 
Endowment of this sort is unfortunately not 
at all invariably found to be concomitant 
with a natural determination towards music, 
without which latter inheritance certainly 
none should apply at the portals of St. 
Cecilia’s edifice. Those gifted with this 
natural execution are able to give the 
requisite ‘‘ concentration ’’ without much 
conscious effort, and as every application of 
‘will power ’’ means so much expenditure of 
vital energy, these favoured ones manifestly 
here begin with a great advantage on their 
side. But those less fortunate in this 
particular respect must therefore try to make 
up for this deficiency in natural determina- 


tion by endeavouring to induce it artificially ; 


by deliberately forcing their attention, by 
applying their will-power to its utmost 
extent, until they at last succeed in thinking 
the jingers, this intimate connection between 
brain and fingers becoming more and more 
easy the longer it is persevered in at last 
resolves into a habit, becomes almost as un- 
conscious as in the ease of the imherited 
talent. The results brought about by means 
of this artificially-formed habit indeed often 
rivalling, and even surpassing, those obtained 
from the natural one ; for those who so easily 
can succeed in doing something, nevertheless 
labour under the really enormous dis- 
advantage of not being at the very outset 
compelled to train their powers of deliberate 
and persistent attention. For without the all- 
powerful and all-vanquishing habit of per- 
severance, certainly nothing worth the doing 
can be accomplished ; without it even the 
most splendid natural endowments must run 
to waste. 

No allusion to the question of correct tone 
production has been made in this article, for 
though this is a matter that comes under the 
general heading of ‘‘ Technique,”’ yet it is one 
that requires somewhat lengthy discussion ; 
it is therefore more appropriately deferred to 
a future and special ‘‘ Chat.”’ 


Topras A. Martnay. 


The Teacher: A Ballad. 


[Intended for the use of students. With 
hints for musical setting. All rights quite 
unreserved. | 

First Verse.—In a minor key. 

The teacher bent o’er his instrument 

A-teaching a maiden fair ; 


Her eyes were blue and like gold the hue 
Of her streaming auburn hair. 


(Now get into the relative major; it isn’t 


difficult.) 


But the teacher thought (pray, believe me) 
nought 
Of her charms who near him sat, 
And his hair grew grey as he heard her play 
In a chaos of sharp and flat. 


[At the end of this line you will instinctively 
use a chord of augmented siath, even if you 
don’t know what that is, landing yourself on 
the dominant of the original key ready for the 
refrain in the tonic major. Here it is—waltz 
time preferred. | 
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Hopeless! hopeless! O fingers sad to see! 
O sounds of pain! O muddled brain 
That knows not A from B! . 


Second Verse.—In no particular key. 
[Here you just maunder about, dragging 
in all the nice chords you think you know— 
and don’t. | 


The bride sits lone in a house of her own, 
Her master and lord away ; 
The hours, alas! but wearily pass, 
How shall she get through the day ? 
Ah, happy thought! (chord) her pianoforte ! 
(excuse the rhyme.) 
The teacher once more she seeks; 
(tremolando accompaniment) 
Commencing anew (werrysoftissimo), for the 
little she knew 
From her feeble head soon leaks. 


[| Here you must make a mighty effort and get 
back by fair means or foul to the dominant of 
the original key, in order to introduce the 
refrain. | 

Hopeless ! hopeless ! 

make ! 
O fingers stiff that creak as if 

They knew not scale nor shake ! 


O wrist of wooden 


[ Now, of course, somebody must die. Shall 
it be the teacher or his pupil? The former is 
the more interesting. Here goes! | 


Third Verse.-—Andante dismaloso. 


(With accompaniment of sustained chords low 
down in the bass.) 


On a dying bed the teacher’s head 
Moves restlessly to and fro, 
For angel choirs and harps with wires 


[They haven't wires, but that doesn’t 


matter. | 


On his failing senses grow. 
But the angels there are his pupils fair 
(Here begin your heavenly arpeggios, rising 
higher and higher.) 
And as music above him streams 
Half the notes are wrong and the heav’nly 
throng 
Like a schoolgirl concert seems. 


(Now work up to your climaa., Common 
chords only allowed. If you can introduce 
an organ, so much the better] 

Hopeless! hopeless! Behold the teacher’s 
goal | 
His life a curse, his death-bed worse ; 
May Heav’n receive his soul ! 


(Plagal cadence.) 


Chamber Concert. 


Tuer above was held at St. James’s Hall 
on Monday afternoon, the 24th ult., before 
an audience mostly composed of friends of 
the students and the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

The choir opened the Concert with the 
Anthem ‘ Praise the Lord,’”’ by Sir John 
Goss; Mr. Hawley presiding at the organ 
and officiating as accompanist during the 
afternoon. ‘I'he femalechoir were responsible 
for a duet by Reinecke, ‘“‘ Prayer on the 
waters,’’ and Mendelssohn’s Trio ‘ Come, 
gentle sleep,’’ the former of which was the 
most pleasing. 

Mendelssohn was further represented by 
his Quartet in B minor, of which an ex. 
cellent performance was given by Messrs, 
Fox, G. Walenn, Dyson, and Parker. 
Quartet in itself is not particularly interest. 
ing, and the themes not too striking, 
each movement being characterised by a 
similar figure of accompaniment, which 
continues almost unceasingly throughout 
the entire movement, causing a tiresome 
monotony. 

Mr. Edwin Houghton sang with taste an 
extract from Sullivan’s ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch,” 
entitled ‘‘ Come, Margarita, come’; and 
Miss Florence Hughes gave a good in- 
terpretation of Brahms’s Lied, ‘‘ Von ewiger 
Liebe.’’ One of the most appreciated songs 
was an Hlegie by Massenet, with a violon- 
cello obbligato played by Mr. Allen Gill, sung 
by Miss Margaret Adamson. ‘The vocal 
music included, further, two songs by Mr. 
Stanley Hawley, entitled ‘‘ Sweet Natalie” 
and ‘‘ Thou art not near me,”’ both of them 
being effective and interesting, though the 
former is, perhaps, the most striking of 
the two. They were in the hands of Miss 
Helen Saunders, and received full justice, 
though she was far from well, having hardly 
recovered from a severe cold. 

The only other student’s composition on 
the programme was an Introduction and 
Allegro for violoncello by Mr. Reginald 
Stegeall, which was artistically played as 
usual by Mr. Allen Gill and the composer, 
who was at the pianoforte. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Steggall will not be content 
to allow his Introduction and Allegro (which 
is evidently intended to be the first move- 
ment of a Sonata) to remain by itself, but 
will complete the work by adding the other 
movements, when it should then prove 4 
very acceptable accession to the repertory of 
Chamber music. 
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e ; ayed Mozart’s Fantasia 
, and Miss Grace Henshaw 


“es on. At the conclusion of her solo she 
received the well merited applause of the 
audience. 
Through an unfortunate alteration in the 
programme, Miss Mary Rough, who was to 
have appeared last, came onand sang Bellini’s 
Aria ‘Ah non guingé” out of her turn, 
and as no explanation was forthcoming, the 
audience, thinking the Concert over, com- 
menced leaving the hall. Amid the confusion 
and bustle in consequence, Miss Maude Rihll 
(Thalberg Scholar) appeared on the platform 
* and immediately struck the opening chords 
of Chopin’s Scherzo in B minox (Op. 20). 
Those who remained behind to listen must 
have enjoyed the treat afforded them by a 
very artistic performance. 
On the whole, the Concert may be con- 
sidered to have been most satisfactory, and 
the professors, students, and friends present 
must have felt gratified at its success. 


Fortnightly Concerts. 


THE first Fortnightly Concert of the term took 

lace on Saturday, the 8th ult., and was marked 

an unusually large attendance of professors, 
students, and friends. 

The programme opened with a performance of 
the Allegro from Merkel’s beautiful Organ Sonata 
in G minor, by Mr. Bernard Fison. Beethoven’s 
great Pianoforte Sonata in A flat (Op. 110), was 
nae by Miss Kate Eadie, and Mendelssohn’s 

relude and Fugue in B flat by Mr. Aitken, while 
Jiszt was represented on the programme by his 
magnificent ‘‘ Benediction du Dieu,” played by 
Miss Grace Henshaw (the Liszt scholar). 

Only one student’s composition was down for 
erformance—viz., the Introduction and Allegro 
rom a MS. Sonata for pianoforte and violoncello 
by Mr. Reginald Steggall, played by Mr. Allen 

Gill and the composer. 

- The vocal music included Handel’s ‘“ Return, 

oh, God of Hosts,” from ‘‘Samson,” sung by Miss 

Galbraith. Songs by Brahins and Grieg, given 

by Miss Hughes, as well as a rendering of Smart’s 

ih Sg trio ‘‘Queen of the Night” by Miss 
hambers, Miss Bona, and Mr. Walters. 

The majority of the audience remained till the 
close of the rie, which was an interesting 
one. 

~ At the second Concert, on the 22nd ult., there 
was again a large attendance until the close of 
the Concert, and the students who took part in 
the programme received a due appreciation of 
their merits. 
Mr. Hunnibell opened the 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
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organ, and was followed by Miss Florence Green 
with two Lieder by Brahms. Amongst the onher 
vocal selections, Miss Violet Robinson contributed 
two new Lieder by Erik Helmund, which she 
rendered very effectively ; and Miss Armriding 
Grieg’s popular ‘‘ Solvejg’s Song.” Mr. G. E. B 
Street was heard in Wieniawski’s ‘* Légende” 
for violin, and was accompanied by Mr. Sydney 
Smith ; otherwise, Mr. Stanley Hawley officiated 
as accompanist. The pianoforte solos included 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat (Op. 53), played by 
Miss Lavinia Powell ; Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in A minor, arranged by Liszt, with Miss Pringle 
at the piano; and Liszt’s Polonaise in E major, 
in which Mr. Lamb made a great success, showing 
a mastery of the technical difficulties as well as a 
command of the instrument. 

The programme contained a recitation, “‘ The 
Execution of Montrose,” which was given by 
Mr. Robinson with much spirit, and received 
deserved applause. 


Orchestral Practices. 


AT the first orchestral practice of the term, 
on Friday, January 24, the works performed 
included the last movement of Beethoven's C minor 
Symphony, conducted by Mr. Learmont Drysdale, 
and Raff’s Suite in C. 


AT the orchestral practice on Tuesday, January 
28, Mr. Crowther played his Pianoforte Concerto 
in C minor (MS.), and a March (MS.), by Miss 
Sullivan, for orchestra, was also introduced. 


AT the orchestral rehearsal on Tuesday, the 4th 
ult., Miss Horton-Smith played Rubinstein’s 
Concerto in D minor (Op. 70), and Miss Ethel 
Barns the second and third movements of Spohy’s 
Violin Concerto (No. 7). 


AT the orchestral practice on Tuesday, the 11th 
ult., the works rehearsed included the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s E flat (‘‘ Emperor”) Con- 
certo, played by Miss Matthay ; Liszt’s striking 
Arrangement for piano and orchestra of Schubert's 
‘“Wanderer” Fantasie, played by Miss Jessie 
Davies ; and the first movement of the C major 
Concerto of Beethoven, rendered by Master 
Szezepanowski, a very youthful pianist. 

Two new MS. works were also tried—viz., the 
Prelude to ‘‘ Siegmar,” by Mr. Granville Bantock, 
and an Intermezzo fron a Symphony by Mr 
Reginald Steggall. 


AT the orchestral practice on Tuesday, the 18th 
ult., Mr. Spittle played the first and second move- 
ments of Dr. Mackenzie’s Violin Concerto ; Miss 
Johnstone, Bruch’s Violin Concerto; MissGoodson, 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Concerto in 
Eflat; Mr. Kipps, the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G; and Mr. Hawley, the first move- 
ment of Scharwenka’s Concerto in B flat minor. 


AT the orchestral practice on Tuesday, the 25th 
ult., Mr Frank Hollis played the last two move- 
ments of Schumann’s Concerto in A minor. The 
latter path of the afternoon was occupied in going 
through and correcting the orchestral parts of 
Miss Boyce’s cantata ‘“‘The Lay of the Brown 
Rosary.” 
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The Excelsior Society. 


Sponr’s Double Quartet in G minor (Op. 136), a 
beautiful work, but one rarely heard, was given, 
under Mr. Corder’s direction, at a meeting of the 
Excelsior Society, on December 18, 1889, with 
the following cast :-— 


First QUARTET. SECOND QUARTET. 
Ist Violin Mr.G Walenn.| 1st Violin - Miss Keene. 


2nd ,, - Mr. Henry./2nd_ ,, Miss Parker. 
Viola- - = Mr. Dyson.| Viola -Mr. Betjemann. 
Cello - Mr. AllenGill.|/Cello - Miss G. Rolls. 


There are four movements, all of which are most 
effective and interesting, especially the Larghetto, 
which gave the greatest satisfaction to all who 
heard it. It is a source of much gratification to 
think that.so many instrumentalists ean afford 


the time, and meet together to give a Spee 
and eflicient rendering of such a work, solely for 


the love of their art. 

A Meeting of this Society was held on Monday 
evening, the 24th ult., at 12, Granville Place, and 
was largely attended, most of the members being 
present. Unfortunately, the programme happened 
to besomewhat too long, for there were evident signs 
of weariness among the listeners before the even- 
ing was over ; doubtless, because many had been 
to the Chamber Concert at St. James’s Hall that 
afternoon. It would, however, be wiser in future 
to restrict the music on these evenings to one im- 
portant work only, with a few instrumental solos 
and songs in addition. The programme was as 
follows :— 

1. PIANO QUINTET in D, Op. 130 Spohr. 
Messrs. HAWLEY, G. WALENN, HENRY, 
Dyson, and ALLEN GILL. 
a. A Midsummer Song A. 2. Horrocks. 
b. Constant Love. 
Miss H. SAUNDERS. 
3. Two RoMANCEs for Pianoforte ... Schumann. 
Mr. Topras A. MATTHAY. 
4. ADAGIO for Violin and Piano (MS.) 
Mr. HENRY. A. O. Anderton. 
5. Sona “‘ Pieta Signore, di me dolente” Stradella, 
Miss GRETA WILLIAMS. 
6. TRIO in C minor (Op. 1, No. 3) ... Beethoven. 
Miss Horrocks, Miss KEENE, and 
Mr. ALLEN GILL. 


2. Sonas | 


7. PIANO SOLO  “‘ Berceuse” Chopin. 
Miss ETHEL BARNS. 
8. CONCERTO for two Violins Bach. 


Miss JOHNSTON, Mr. G. WALENN, and 
Mr. HAWLEY. 
9. POGNER’S ADDRESS, from 
‘Die Meistersinger” ... 
Mr. BETJEMANN. 
10. DuET. Walzer-Capricen (Op. 37) 
Mr. and Miss MATTHAY. 
11. Sona ‘‘ The Evening Star” (Tannhéuser) 
Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT. Wagner. 
12. VIoLIN SoLo ‘‘ A Pamphlet” 7. A. Matthay. 
Mr. G. WALENN and Miss MATTHAY. 


Wagner. 


Grieg. 


‘‘To do easily what is difficult for others is the 
mark of talent. To do what is impossible for 
talent is the mark of genius.” —A miel’s Journal. 


“To judge is to see clearly, to care for what is 
just a therefore to be impartial—more exactly, 
to be disinterested—more exactly still, to be im- 
personal.”—A miel’s Journal. 


Wind Instrument Chamber Music 
Society. 


THE fourth social meeting of this Society was 
held in the Concert Room of the Royal Academy 
of Musie, on Friday evening, the 14th ult. The 
a a ethsets contained a Quintet (MS.), by 

dward D. Rendall, for piano, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon, with the composer at_the 

iano ; the first two movements of a Trio in F, by 
4 Laville, for two flutes and piano; the Adagio 
and Rondo Finale from Weber’s Concerto in F 
(Op. 35), for bassoon ; two pieces for clarinet, 
entitled ‘‘ Chateaux en Espagne,” accompanied 
by the composer, Cécile 8. Hartogg; and a 
Quintet in D major (MS.), for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
horn, and bassoon, by Arthur Carnall. This 
Quintet was bracketed second in the competition 
last year for the Society’s prize of twenty guineas. 
A list of the artists is appended. 
{ Mr. W. L. Barrett. 


Flutes ... (Mr. W. O. Carrodus. 
Obos: ~.:: Mr. E. Davies. 
Clarinet Mr. Egerton. 

Horn Mr. Busby. 
Bassoon Mr James. 

Piano ... Mr. A. E. Godfrey. 


UWAbat our Old Students are doing, 


DESERVING of notice are two successful Concert 
enterprises by old R.A.M. students in South 
London. 

The first of these is the series of Chamber Con- 
certs at Brixton Hall, given by the Messrs. Hann, 
the executants being Messrs. Lewis Hann and 
E. H. Hann (violins), W. H. Hann (viola), Wm. 
C. Hann and Clement Hann (cellos), and Sydney 
H. Hann (pianoforte)—all, with the exception of 
W. H. Hann, sen., old students of the Academy. 
During the season recently concluded (the fourth) 
many important works have been performed, such 
as Schubert’s String Quintet in C (Op. 163), 
Beethoven’s Quartet (Op. 18) in B flat, and 
Brahms’s Pianoforte Quintet (Op. 34). The pre- 
vious season’s doings included Brahms’s String 
Sextet (Op. 18). The performance of the last- 
mentioned work being, perhaps, unique in one 
respect, for it cannot be often that Sextets are 
performed in public—and well played too—by the 
members of only one family. The vocalists this 
season have been Madame Hope Glenn, Mrs. 
Henschel, and Mrs. Helen Trust. 

A younger enterprise is the scheme of eight 
Concerts at the Clapham Assembly Rooms, under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Mackway, A.R.A.M., 
roing by the title of the ‘‘ Clapham Philharmonic 
Cousert,” Six Concerts have already been given, 
including two Choral Concerts (Mr. Mackway 
acting as conductor); Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Dream of 
Jubal” and Dvo¥ak’s “ Patriotic Hymn ” forming 
the programme of the second of these; two 
Chamber Concerts, the Ould family appearing at 
the first and the Messrs. Hann at the second; a 
Recital-Lecture by Mr. Walter Macfarren and a 
Pianoforte and Violoncello Recital by Messrs. 
Tobias A. Matthay and W. E. Whitehouse. A 
choral and miscellaneous Concert will conclude 
what appears to be a prosperous first season. 

The oenhe thus pluckily set by the Messrs. 
Hann and Mr. W. Mackway might, to the 









Mr. WALTER MACFARREN delivered a Lecture 

on Mendelssohn’s *‘ Songs without Words,” at the 

London Institution, during last month. As illus- 
‘ations he played fourteen of the ‘‘ Lieder.” 








* WueEREAS English publishers, as a rule, fight shy 

of any pianoforte music containing the slightest 
suspicion of freshness, either in ideas or in treat- 
ment, our nervous system received quite a little 
shock—of an exhilarating nature, though—when 
two little pieces from the pen of Mr. ‘Hamilton 
Robinson, and just published by Messrs. Joseph 
Williams, were brought under our notice. The 
first of these, an Impromptu, somewhat Schu- 
mannesque in character (but none the worse for 
that), with a really musical first theme, and the 
second, a short Tarantelle, a spirited little piece, 
are not at all mere strings of conventionalities, 
and are both of them well written for the instru- 
ment, and consequently playable. We shall, 
therefore, do our best to recommend them every- 
where, they being eminently suitable for teaching 
purposes. 


Messrs. ToBIAS A. MATTHAY and W. E. 
WHITEHOUSE gave a Pianoforte and Violoncello 
Recital at the Bow and Bromley Institute on 
the 15th ult. The programme included Grieg’s 
Cello Sonata in A minor and Rubinstein’s in D, 
as well as a MS. Ballade for the two instruments 
by Mr. Matthay. Miss Greta Williams and 
Mr. Plunket Greene were the vocalists. 


{Matter intended for this column should have ‘‘ Old Students’ 
Corner” written on outside of envelope. ] 


“Fn Jovil of Hew Wear’s Eve.” 


ON Friday afternoon, January 31, a performance 
of the above fairy sketch was given at the Chelsea 
Town Hall, in aid of the sick poor of the district. 
Miss Rosina Filippi was the author of this new 
and original idea, the incidental music being 
composed by Miss Amy Horrocks. 

e feel it our duty to say that the music was 
heard at a great disadvantage. In the first place, 
it was very imperfectly rehearsed, only two oppor- 
tunities having been given to a few members of the 
orchestra to become acquainted with it. In the 
second place, two whole numbers were entirely 
cut out, and many other restrictions and curtail- 
ments were insisted upon by the author of the play. 
To meet the views of the latter, at the second 
(final) rehearsal certain numbers were transferred 
from their original position in the score. The 
orchestra were otherwise handicapped, as some, 
whose presence was indispensable, were actually 
reading the music for the first time; and had it 
not been for the three ladies (two of whom—Miss 
Keene and Miss Chapman—are students in the 
ng Academy) who occupied the violin desks 
and fortunately were well acquainted with the 
music, and had mastered the perplexing order of 
the numbers, a disastrous collapse would have 
been inevitable. Under these circumstances it 
need excite no surprise that the music was 
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described by an eminent critic as being wanting 
in colour. ey all passed off well without 
any serious hitch, and special applause was ac- 
corded to June’s song, ‘‘ Constant love,” efficiently 
rendered by Miss Edith Chester ; August’s song, 
** When the nightingale,” sung by Mr. C. Landor; 
and an energetic song for March (Mr. W. Lugg), 
with chorus entitled ‘‘ Blow, blow.” 

We hope that on a future occasion Miss Hor- 
rocks’ music may be heard to better advantage, 
when its merits will be recognised and appreciated. 
Miss Horrocks finished her studies at the Academy 
last Christmas, having been for seven years & 
student in this Institution. 


Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 


Srr,—It was with unmixed pleasure I read the 
notice you were kind enough to send me of THE 
OVERTURE. 

There must be few among old students who do 
not look back to their time at ‘‘the old place” 
as the happiest and most helpful of any in their 
recollection, and who do not keep a warm corner 
in their hearts for every inch of the building and 
every person connected with it, 

For why ? It was there that we made our entry 
into the brotherhood of our dear music. There we 
learnt how others worked and strove—our elders, 
our superiors, our equals, and our inferiors. By 
that we learnt to know what other people were fit 
for, how many were doing good work, even if 
some of them had little genius, because they did 
it honestly and sincerely. By that we learnt to 
know what we ourselves might do; measuring 
our talents, greater orlesser, against those of others 
whose doings we were witness of, and with some 
of whom we were actually pitted in friendly 
rivalry. 

Another element of the brotherhood was the 
number of kindnesses we received, musical or 
friendly. Wemight write whole books-full of such 
deeds, great and small, dealt to us by small and 
great. How Principal Bennett played Bach’s first 
Prelude on the old harpsichord at our examination 
day to make up for having left a letter unanswered 
fora whole year ; and how, moreover, he would look 
at our music now and then though we were not in 
his class. How when we brought our orchestral 
works to the Tuesday rehearsals, the professor- 
performers would show us the difficult bits, and 
point out how they might be improved for their 
special instruments; how the double bass _pro- 
fessor would ask for a copy of his part because it 
was such an excellent study for his instrument, a 
double-edged compliment which was as satis- 
factory as any could have been. How when we 

roduced a string quartet, the leading violin pro- 
Peane would superintend the rehearsal of it, 
and worry and rout at his young folks till they 
played with some portion of the fire that he con- 
sidered the work to deserve. How, again, if one 
solitary lodging student fell ill, there would be 
surely another ready to act the nurse and faithful 
attendant. 

There is yet another element, which is the 
opposite to the last enumerated. To name such 
would be impossible were it not that the very 
action of that element is to bring out more kind- 
ness from the kind hearts. I do remember one 
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OE a 0) R= | OTs 07 rere 
List of persons entered, from Entrance Boole, 


day when a student sat ina back passage room, 
writhing under the sharpest of cuts administered 
by an anonymous hand. An old professor whom 
she did not know came through, read the pain she 
was suffering, spoke kindly to her, and bid her 
‘* Cheer up, we allhave to sutfer these things in our 
turn ; you must not think about it, nor let it dis- 
courage you.” It was difficult advice to follow, 
but she has never forgotten it, nor the kindness 
which prompted it; nor has she forgotten the 
athletic young students whom she found in the 
entrance-hallone day about thesame occasion, who 
were ardently promising to kick the anonymous 
hand, or rather back. 

There used to be an old-fashioned polish called 
elbow grease. Even lately I have heard that 
there is no polee so good if the furniture or 
silver be really good stuff. All the Sapolios or 
Monkey Brands in the world are no good without 
elbow pee So it is with us of the musical 
brotherhood. Study, talent, opportunities, scholar- 
ships, medals, academies—all are of little use com- 
pared to this rubbing against one another in all 
the chops and changes of our life. There is 
nothing like it for the polishing of our minds, for 
the knocking off of excrescences useless and ugly, 
and for making the machinery work easily, if so 
be that the stuff is good underneath. 

Therefore we must hail anything as good which 
will keep us in touch with one another. Some of 
us meet at dinners; but we cannot all attend 
such. Some of us meet at concerts ; but concerts 
are crowded affairs, wherein we cannot change 
our seats as at the game of Post. Some of us 
meet at clubs ; but the love of the asphyxiating 
weed keeps out those who cannot live without 
oxygen. In the pages of THE OVERTURE all may 
meet and hold out the hand for a grasp of friend- 
ship. We may not only keep up our old friends, 
but learn to know new ones. Young students 
may learn of the lesser-known works of their fore- 
runners ; old students learn the rising and increase 
of the young life around them. 

Receive, Mr. Editor, as the French say, the 
assurances of my friendship for the new venture, 
and my practical sympathy in the shape of my 
yearly subscription for the same. 


OLIVERIA PRESCOTT, A.R.AM. 
Feb. 19, 1890. 












































Answers to Correspondents. 


C. §. Coox.—Literary contributions from past 
students willalways be welcome, but were we 
to open our pages to musical compositions, we 
fear the flood would overwhelm us. But it is 
possible that the scope of THE OVERTURE 

may be modified as time goes on. 


A. GortInc THomMAsS, N. VERT, AND OTHERS.— 
Thanks for your encouraging letters. 


‘‘ SEEING the truth very clearly on certain sides, 
they did not perceive it upon others. Enamoured 
of picturesque beauty of detail, they did not realise 
the predominance of form, of pure line in all 
branches of design. Seized with a passion for 
positive truth, they missed the importance of 
relative truth. In their search for novelty, they 
inissed the beauties of energy and harmony of 
movement —Apropos of the Pre-Raphaelites.”— 
Macmillan’s Magoane. 


Mrs. Aline Harland 


this term only, and list of persons left. 


ENTERED. 
SINGING. 
West Alfred 


Place, S.W. 
Miss Lucy Elizabeth Adkin.. Stamford Hill. 
Se eee. Oe Gees West Hampstead 
,, Alice Mary Cox Ealing. ‘ 
;, Bessie Dallimore .. Gloucester. 
», Mary N. Carew Flint .. Market Harboro’, 


Mary Anastasia Howard Gloucestershire. 
Elizabeth Annie Howard 


i, Laura Maurice .. .. Gloucester. 

,», Phoebe E. Mercer Blackburn. 

», Maggie Moses Euston Square. 
», Jessie Emma Pate Lewisham. 

,, Caroline L. W. Soper .. Harlesden. 

», Lizzie M. Taylor Edinburgh. 

,», H. Lewis Thomas Streatham. 

,» Frances Helen Whitwell 

Mr. Herbert Benn ~» Balham. 


PIANOFORTE. 
rs. Janie Louise Headley .. 
Rose Jane Kavenagh 
Ellen Mary Baum 
Lucy Ann Bell .. 


Eaton Square. 
Colchester. 

Fulham Road. 
Notting Hill. 


» Marian Ellis Re-enters. 

», Mary Gooden Re-enters. 

», sara Jane Hemmings .. Fulham. 

», Florence Hughes Re-enters. 

;, Kate Johnstone.. Re-enters. 

», Florence Levy .. -- Westbourne Terr. 

,, Beaumont Loveday ( © eae 

», Hdith C. Siviter.. Westmoreland 
Scholar. 

», Sketchley es Re-enters. 

» M.L. Carus Wilson Hounslow. 

», Agatha M. O. Wren Re-enters. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
(Two Principal Studies.) 


Miss Ethel M. Jones .. Tenby. 
. VIOLIN. 
Miss Madeline L. Cobb -- Bradford. 


99 


b 


Marie Motto... 
rison, Esq., 2, 
New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


, Dorathea Walenn Tufnell Park. 


», M.A.CaledfrynWilliams Kensington. 
Mr. Philip M. Cathie .. - Pollard Lane. 
», Wm. Fredk. Winckworth Brighton. 
COMPOSITION. 
Mr. Wm. Wallace Chelsea. 
ORGAN. 
Miss Florence Harrop Re-enters. 
LEFT. 
Mrs. Witz. Miss Rochfort. 
Miss Barnes. », E. Smith. 
», Copland. 5, Florence Wright. 
»» Dell. Mr. Batchelor. 
»» Doorly. 5, Brewer. 
», Francis. 5, Docksey. 
»5 Franklin. ,, Horsfall. 
»» Gough. ,, C.E. Jones. 
a Horrocks. yy. 2s Pearce. 
x Milde. ,, Russell. 
5, Plaistowe. ,, Tolputt. 


Robinson. 


C/o W. H. Har- 
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SATURDAY, 22. 

R.A.M. Fortnightly Students’ Concert, at & 
Crystal Palace Concert, at 3 (new Concert-Over- 
ture, Goldmark ; Symphony in C, Mozart, Xe.) 
St. James’s Hall, Saturday Popular Concerts, at 3. 


Monpbay, 24. 


St. James’s Hall, Monday Popular Concerts, 
at 8.30. 


; SATURDAY, I. 

I. Entrance Examination for Half-term, 

Crystal Palace Concert, at 3 (Madame 
Gréndahl, Grieg’s Concerto, Beethoven’s 

Symphony, Bvo¥ak’s Nocturne for 

_ $t. James’s Hall Saturday Popular 
; WEDNESDAY, 26. 

Royal Albert Hall, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” at 8. 

THURSDAY, 27. 

Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8. 

Recital, at 3. Monday Popular Concerts, at 8.30. 
— [ae DUESDAY,) 4." 

College of Organists’ Lecture. Royal Society 
Musicians’ Annual Festival, St. James’s Hall. 


FRIDAY, 28. 

R.A.M. Orchestral Concert at St. James’s Hall, 
at 8. Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society's 
second Concert at the Royal Academy, at 8.30. 


SATURDAY, 29. 


Crystal Palace Concert, at 3 (Beethoven's 
**Mount of Olives,” &c.). St. James’s Hall, 
Saturday Popular Concerts, at 3. 


WEDNESDAY, 5. 

‘Steinway Hall, Madame Backer-Grindahl’s 
Piano Recital, at 3. Princes’ Hall, Mr. Anton 
Hartvigson’s Piano Recital, at 3. St. James’s 
Hall, Evening Ballad Concert, at 8. Albert Hall, 
Royal Choral Society (Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Cotter’s 

Saturday Night,” first time in London, and 
“Dream of Jubal”), at 8. 


Monpbay, 31. 


St. James’s Hall, Monday Popular Concerts, at 
8.30. 


THURSDAY, 6. 


At St. Anne’s Church, Soho, Bach’s Passion 
R.A.M. Half-term begins. 


music will be sung on Friday evenings during 
Lent, and on Good Friday at four o'clock. 
Tickets are, as usual, obtainable from the Rey. 
Canon Wade, Soho Square, on forwarding a 
stamped addressed envelope. 


SATURDAY, 8. 
R.A.M. Fortnightly Students’ Concert, at 8. 
Crystal Palace Concert, at 3 (first performance in 
England of Hamish MacCunn’s Cantata ‘‘ Bonnie 


Kilmeny,” &c.). St. James’s Hall, Saturday 
Popular Concerts, at 3. 








‘“WE may see in a Beethoven Symphony the 
greatest confusion, at the bottom of which is 
nevertheless the most perfect order . a true 
and complete image of the essential nature of 
the world that rolls on in the immeasurable com- 
ee of countless shapes, and supports itself 

y constant destruction. At the same time, all 
human passions and emotions speak from this 
symphony : joy, sorrow, love, hate, fright, &c., 
but in the abstract only and without any 
particularity ; . . . mere form without materials, 
a mere spirit world without matter. We are, 
however, it is true, inclined to realise it while 
listening to see all manner of scenes of 
life and nature in it. Yet, on the whole, this 
neither facilitates its comprehension nor enhances 
its delight, giving rather a heterogeneous and 
arbitrary alloy: it is therefore better to receive 
it directly and in its purity.” —SCHOPENHAUER. 


Monpbay, 10. 


; ae James’s Hall, Monday Popular Concerts, at 


TUESDAY, 11. 


Madame Arabella Goddard’s Concert, St. 
James’s Hall, at 8. 


WEDNESDAY, 12. 
London Ballad Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 3. 


; THURSDAY, 13. 

Princes’ Hall, Mr. W. Coenen’s Pianoforte 
Recital, at 3. Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s 
Hall, at 8. 

SATURDAY, 15. 

Crystal Palace Concert, at 3 (Symphony in 
E flat, Haydn; Double Concerto, Brahms). St. 
James’s Hall, Saturday Popular Concerts, at 3. 
St. Patrick’s Irish Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8. 
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Monpay, 17. 
‘St. James’s Hall, Monday Popular Concerts, 
at 8. Hackney Choral Association (Dvordk’s 


“Stabat Mater”). Royal Albert Hall, Mr. 
Carter’s Concert, at 8. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four lines .. ate si fe 5 0 4 0 

For every additional line % a oo. 9 

WEDNESDAY, 19. Front page, displayed inch 010 0 
lmaeBaliad Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8. SEC ae ces cae arto 


Full page, by arrangement. 


Advertisements for Tar Overture should be sent 
to Mr. A. Smrru, Royal Academy of Music, not later 
than the 25th of each month. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to 
F, Corprr. 


Miss Florence May’s Concert, Princes’ Hall, at 8. 


FRIDAY, 21]. 


Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society’s 
Meeting at Royal Academy of Music, at 8.30, 
Spohr’s Octet (Op. 32). 
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CHAPPELL & Co.'s Educational Wo), | 
8 


VOICE-TRAINING EXERCISES 
By EMIL BEHNKE, 


Lecturer on Vocat PuystoLoGy anp TracHER or VorIcE-Propuction, 


AND 
CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Doc., Cantas. 
IN SEPARATE BOOKS, FOR SOPRANO, MEZZO-SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, TENOR, BARITON 
Price Eighteenpence. In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings. 2 Be Ras, 





Lapiacue’s Instruction ror SrnainG, with an Analysis of the Principles to be pursued in develo: 
the Voice, in attaining Flexibility, and in forming the Taste, with numerous Examples, Exe Ping , 
and Solfeggi; by Louis Lablache, late Instructor to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and Pr ees, a | 
Bass Singer at the Royal Italian Opera, &c. The complete Work for Tenor or Soprano Voices o 


Ditto, Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto Voices a 
Ditto, Bass Voice .. i as se e wis ay 
Lasiacue’s Progressive Sorrecer for Contralto or Mezzo-Soprano sz ae ; 2 0 
This Edition can also be used for a Bass Voice. ’ og 0 
TABLACHE’s ProcresstvE Sotreact for Soprano or Tenor a ¥ ie > 0 
TABLACHE’S ProGREsstvE Sourrcer for Medium Voices .. as a be ae wR 
TABLACHE’S VocAL EXERCISES ‘ire ve a - a Bl oP “ 
Rimpavut’s New Sinarne Tutor, comprising directions for the formation and cultivation of the Voice: 8 } 
8, 


after the Methods of the best Italian Masters; also a series of Progressive Lessons, Studies : 
Vocalisation, Solfeggios, &c.; with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, chiefly selected Bitin, . 
celebrated Tutor of Lablache, for Soprano, Tenor, Contralto, or Bass .. Phy if 1 the 
Ruwavit’s CompLETe PranorortE Tutor. New and Complete Modern course of Practical Tnstroge b 4 
on the Art of Playing the Pianoforte. The whole revised and enlarged by Jonun Hizzs .. aie 
e 
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tee, 1660, “In ye morning came Mr. Hux, ye Instrument Maker, and I consulted with 
jim about ye altering my lute and my viall.”—Prrys’ Dury. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
AND THE SOLE 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF / ARTS, 1885, for VIOLIN MAKING. 


LLL LS Se 


Diolin and Bow Makers by Royal Uppointment, 


LL OOo 


eee FHLLL 3 &. SONS, 


_ Who were the experts in the Violin Section of the South Kensington Loan 
Collection of 1885, 


GIVE OPINIONS ON INSTRUMENTS, as to MAKE and VALUE, for a MODERATE FEE. 


» 
Special attention is invited to the Tested Violin Strings, which are to be obtained only at 
338, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Address for Telegrams :—‘STRADIVARI, LONDON.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PIANOS 


the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability. 


—_—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eee ee ee eee 


18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


a See ee eeeevreeevrvec. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICED LISTS POST-FREE. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


TENTERDEN STREET, W. 











Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 18380, 





Patrons—Her YWajesty the Queen and the Royal Samily, 
PRINcIPAL—Dr, 2, C. Wackensie, 


BODO an eee em ern 


NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, APRIL 26, at & 
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Al communications to be addréssed to the Secretary, 
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- POPULAR CLASSICS, 
A SELECTION OF STERLING COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANQFORTE. 


N.B.—The Letters before each number denote the degree of difficulty—a stands for difficult; b, moderately 


difficult; c, easy; 


No. 

e 1. SonatainG -- -. Haydn 
d 2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37). -- Clementi 
b 3. Posthumous rondo in B flat.. ae Mozart 
c 4. Sonata in D (Op. 47) .. ae a Dussek 
b 5. Sonatain Csharpminor .. =p Haydn 
e 6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .. - Clementi 
b 7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites ‘Anglaises) Bach 
dad 8. SonatinainG .. - Beethoven 
ce 9. Echo (from the Partita i in B minor) Bach 
da 10. Sonatina in F (Op. sae : -. Clementi 
dail. SonatinainF .. we ats ee 

ec 12. Sonata in C : Hay 
b 13. Prelude and caprice in C minor (2nd Partita) 

Bae 

ec 14. SonatainE minor .. = ra Hee 
e115. L’adieu .. =. = Dussek 
¢ 16. Two minuets in C and D ee : Beethoven 
b17. Lacontemplazione .. rs -- Hummel 
b18 Abschied . -:- Schumann 
619. Allegro, sarabande, and seherz0 in A minor 
(8rd Partita) . fi : be Bach 
ec 20. Sonata in F =" ee Haydn 
b 21. Andante in B flat (Op. “75) Ai ws Dussek 
b 22. Rondo a ecapriccio (Op. 129) .. .- Beethoven 
c 23. Souvenir .. -Schumann 
c 24, Allegro, sarabande, and Passacaille in G minor 
(7th Suite) . +» Handel 
b 25. Gavotte and Musette in D minor (Suites 
Anglaises, No. 6) Bach 
b 26. Allegro con brio in E flat (from Sonata, Op. 13) 
Hummel 
b 27. Sonatain D(No.10) .. .. Paradies 


b 28. Deux romances in B flat and E flat Steibelt 
ce 29. Presto in A flat (from sane No. a Haydn 


ec 30. Sonata in C (Op. 53) .. e Woelfli 
c 31. Saxon air with variations .. as Dussek 
c 32. Passepied (Partitain B minor) .. Bach 
c 33. Two minuets in G and EB flat . Beethoven 


b 34, Rondo brillant in B flat (Op. 107) .. Hummel 
b 35. Toccata in A (from Sonata, No.6).. Paradies 
b 36. Gigue in F sharp minor (Suite, No. 6) Handel 
b 37. Invitation pour la valse (Auttomienuae zum 


Tanze) .. = Weber 
¢ 38. Minuet and Trio i in E ‘flat ae * Beethoven 
¢ 39. Sonata in E .. Paradies 
b 40. Nocturne in E flat (Op. ‘9, No. 2) .. Chopin 
ce 41. Aria (4th Partita) a 38 Bach 
b 42. La galante, rondo (Op. 120) . .. Hummel 
b 43. Rondo brillant in E flat (Op. 62) Ag Weber 
ce 44, Wiegenliedchen (Op. 124) .. .. Schumann 
645. Aria con variazioni in A (Op. 107, No. 3) 

Hummel 
b 46. Octave study .. nt -- Steibelt 
c 47. T'wo minuets (1st Partita) sie oe Bach 
Z 48. Polonaise in C (Op 89).. Ae -Beethoven 
b 49. Prelude and Fugue in D (Op. 35, No. 2) 
Mendelssohn 
c 50. Gigue in B flat (ist Partita).. a Bach 
b 51. Marche funébre (from Sonata, Op. 88) Chopin 
a 52. Grand Polonaisein E flat .. z Weber 
c 53. Tempo di ballo . .. Scarlatti 
c 54. Rondo pastorale (from. Sonata, Op. 24) Dussek 
, 55. Arabesque (Op.18)_.. : .-Schumann 
b 56. Six variations on an original theme in F 
(Op. 34) .. ans ze .. Beethoven 
b 57. Variations | in F minor - - .. Haydn 
b 58. Grand valse in E flat (Op. 18) .. _ Chopin 
b 59. Impromptu in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3) Schubert 
a 60. Polacea brillante in EH (Op.72) .. Weber 


b 61 Bagatelle in E flat (Op, 33, No.1) Beethoven 
a 62. Ilmoto continuo (from Sonata, Op. 24) Weber 


n 
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COSCO OCOoOO CoCo oC oO OMeO accCoCOoOSoOoO SCOSooOSCOeOSSSSSo OC CoC eccocooo cocoocoeo cooaacoooesoco: 


Mendelssohn 4 0 
85. Allegro brillante in D (Studies, No. 5) 
Cipriani Potter 8 9 
86. Ballade in A flat (Op. 47) . : Chopin 5 0 
87. Preambulum in G Gth Partita). --Bach 3 9 
88. Novellette in E (Op. 21, No. 7) . Schumann 3 0 
89. Sonata in C (Unfinished) . -. Beethoven 4 0 
90. Allegro vivace (Kraftig und feurig) (Op. 7, 
Nose. Mendelssohn 4 0 
91. Impromptu in G flat (Op. 51) " Chopin 4 0 
92. Gavotte and Musette in G minor (Suites 
Anglaises, No.3) .. - Bach 3 0 
93. Allegretto in F minor (Op. 94, No. 3) Schubert 3 0 
94. Nachtstitick in F (Op. 23, No. 4)... Schumann 3 0 
. Momento capriccioso (Op. 12), fae Weber 4 0 
96. Fantasia in F sharp minor (Op 28) 
Mendelssohn 6 0 
97. Allegro con fuoco (Studies, No. 1) 
Cipriani Potter 3 0 
ec 98. Menuet du Caréme.. : Dussek 3 0 
a 99. Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15 No. 2) Chopin-3 0 
b 100. Menuetto in G (5th Partita) at .. Bach 8 0 
b 101. Menuetto in F sharp minor, from Scnata 
(OpriG)a -- c Mendelssohn 3 0 
b 102. Romanza in F sharp (Op. ‘98) .. Schumann 3 6 
b 103. Menuetto capriccioso, from Sonata in A flat 


d, very easy. 
No. 5. D. 

b 63. Schlummerlied (Op. 124) .. . Schumann 3 0 

b&b 64. Capriccio in F (Op 49)... Hummel 4 9 

e 65 Variations “ Quant’ e pit bella ” Beethoven 4 0 

b 66. Menuetto in B minor (Op.78) .. Schubert 3 0 

b 67. Two musical sketches = Mendelssohn 3 9 

b 68. Variations ‘ The harmonious blacksmith ” 
Handel 3 9 

ec 69. Sonata in B flat (Op. 38, No. 2) . Clementi 4 0 

b 70. Andante (Op. 35) . Beethoven 40 

ec 71. Rondo Scherzo (from Sonata, Op. 45, No.1) 
Dussek 40 

@ 72. Variations sérieuses (Op. 54) sMendebnoba 6 0 

c 73. Fantasia in C. i. 2 Haydn 4 0 

b 74. Polonaise in A (Op. 40) ws eee Chopin 3 9 

a 75. Sonata in A (No. 31).. -- Scarlatti 3 6 

ce 76. Rondeau villageois (Op. 122) -- Hummel 4 0 

b 77. Andante in E minor(Op.7, No.1)Mendelssohn 3 9 

b 78. Prelude in B flat (lst Partita) .. Bach 2 0 

b 79. Adagio from ‘“ L’Invocation” dag 77) Dussek 3 0 

a 80. Berceuse (Op. 57) .. 2 Chopin 3 0 

b 81. Adagio ont Sonata (Op. 24) aa Weber 3 0 

b 82. La bella capricciosa (Op. 55) -- Hummel 6 0 

b 83. Allemande in B flat (1st Partita) -- Bach 8 9 

a 84. Andante and Rondo capriccioso (Op. 14) 

b 
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b 
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(Op. 39) . fe as Weber 4 0 
b 104. Variations ona Russian air .- Beethoven 5 0 
b 105. Valse in D flat (Op. 64, No.1) .. Chopin 3 0 


b 106. Valse in C-sharp minor (Op. 64, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
b 107. Novellette in F (Op. 21, No.1) .. Schumann 3 0 
a 108. Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35, No 1) 
Mendelssohn 4 0 
a 109. Vivace con celerita (Studies, No. 3) 
Cipriani Potter 3 0 


c.110. SonatainC .. ei wt .. Scarlatti 8 0 
b 111. Mai, lieber Mai : . Schumann 3 0 
b 112. Prelude i in D flat (Op. 28, No. 15) ..Chopin 3 0 
e 113. Canzonettain Gminor .. Se Dussek 3 0 


@ 114. Caprice in A minor (Op. 33, No.1)Mendelssohn 4 0 
b 115. Romanza in F minor (Sonata, Op. 125) Spohr 3 0 
b 116. Valse in A minor (Op. 34) .. = Chopin 3 0 
b 117. Frohliche Zeit me Schumann 3 0 
b 118, Allegro moderato in C (Studies, No. 1)Steibelt 3 0 
a 119, Nocturne in D flat (Op. 27, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
a@ 120. Prelude and Fugue in F minor (Op. 35, No. 5) 
Mendelssohn 4 0 
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— Overture. 
-Y MUSICAL JOURNAL. 
APRIL, 1890. 


Wineuam, in his article last month, by 
ms exhausted this subject, it being 
ntion, indeed, merely to call atten- 
a few flagrant instances of vandalism 
ch had lately come under his notice. 
Recent events, however, have suggested to 
ous the advisability of considering the subject 
m a little more fully; and, in doing so, we 
cannot fail to see that, like everything else, 
there is another side to the question. To 
anyone possessing the least feeling for art, 
the distortion or misrepresentation of an 
art work is an entirely hateful thing, our 
disgust being measured not by the amount 
of the distortion in question, but by the 
degree of love and esteem in which we hold 
the original work. But where shall we seek 
for complete artistic reverence? Not among 
composers, great or small; for from Bach 
to Brahms they have treated both their own 
and other men’s works just according to 
their whim and humour, converting instru- 
mental music into vocal, and vice versa, 
transcribing, transposing, and transforming 
to any extent. Do we think any the worse 
of Bach for his adaptations of Vivaldi’s 
Violin Concertos for one or more clavecins, 
with such a sublime disregard of the 
originals? Do we care if Handel took 
other men’s works wholesale and re-wrote 
them according to his own notions? No! 
although he claimed them as his own into 
the bargain! Who minds Beethoven having 
adapted his Violin Concerto as a Piano 
Concerto or his Septet as a Trio? Who 
objects to Mozart’s additions to Handel 
(though they may be horrified at Costa’s 
additions to Mozart)? Who thinks Brahms 
a Goth for having dished up Hungarian 
national airs in half-a-dozen ways? We 
haye never even heard any outcry against 
his extraordinary maltreatment of Weber’s 
moto perpetuo and Chopin’s F' minor Study. 
No! every composer, from the highest to the 
lowest, has ignored the claims of art works, 
whether they be his own or no, to be let 
alone, Are performers very reverent, when 
every pianist is expected to give a ‘‘new 
reading’ of a standard work and is thus 
incited to alter the text? From Rubinstein, 
who plays Chopin’s Funeral March with 
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one long crescendo and one long diminu- 
endo, to Menter, who plays every bass note 
in octaves; from Jenny Lind, who em- 
broidered everything with fiorituri, to Albani, 
who hangs on to every long note till you 
think she cannot leave off. All think far 
more of exhibiting their own powers than of 
doing homage to the composer. 

Now, since it has always been the practice 
—however reprehensible in theory—for 
music to be maltreated in a thousand ways, 
it becomes a difficult matter to decide upon 
the border line between permissible inter- 
ference and wanton sacrilege. Is it wrong 
to transpose a piece into another key ? 
Singers do this constantly, and all successful 
songs, from Mozart and Beethoven down- 
wards, are published to suit all voices. 
Even the part-songs for male voices by 
creat composers are re-arranged for mixed 
choir without protest, yet what a howl of 
fury would there be if Beethoven’s Mass in 
D were transposed a tone lower, to suit 
modern pitch! Indeed, we have heard 
Bilow abused for putting Cramer’s Study, 
No. 4 (in D), into D flat, which makes it fit 
the hands better, and even Kroll has been 
accused of irreverence for writing the third 
of Bach’s Forty-eight Fugues in D flat 
instead of C sharp! Again, is it wrong to 
arrange a work for one instrument when it 
was intended for another ?. Now, here we 
have a large question on which the critics 
fulminate every day. As we have said 
above, it has always been the practice 
of the great musicians so to do, and 
every composer in the present day knows 
that if he writes a _ successful Quartet, 
Overture, or Symphony he must arrange it 
or have it arranged for pianoforte, both solo 
and duet. And-since every opera, with its 
tremendous polyphony and varied colouring, 
must be arranged for the monochromatic 
piano, why do we deem the reverse process 
so inartistic ? Schumann, Brahms, Dvorak, 
and others have scored their pianoforte 
pieces, most musicians sketch their orchestral 
works for piano, with only a vague con- 
sideration of the future instrumental 
colouring, yet -when Liszt puts an ac- 
companiment to Weber’s Polacea, or Grieg 
turns the beautiful but roccoco Sonatas 
of Mozart into effective Student s Concertos, 
a chorus of indignation is raised. The fact 
is that, no matter what one may wish in the 
matter, no work is ever presented as the 
author intended. The modern piano utterly 
caricatures Bach, the modern orchestra gives 
an entirely false idea of Mozart and Haydn. 
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Every opera and oratorio is cut about to suit 
convenience, every performer uses a perfectly 
different mode of expression to that which 
prevailed fifty years ago. These are all 
perhaps improvements, but certainly distor- 
tions, of the original art-work. Still there 
need not be irreverence in any of these cases ; 
the real irreverence is m one thing and one 
thing only. When aman edits a classic we 
should be thankful to him if he will improve 
the careless notation of the author, if he 
will see that the phrasing lines and marks 
of expression are complete enough to indicate 
the general style of performance. But 
whatever he adds or alters must be clearly 
indicated as being his own work. This is all. 
It was far more irreverent in Sterndale 
Bennett to put his name to an edition of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas to which he did nothing 
of any good than for Biilow to produce his 
elaborately annotated version of the same. 
The man who nominally supervised a certain 
edition of Schumann we wot of and never 
even corrected the engraver’s errors is one 
of the loudest in the outcry against ‘‘ un- 
warrantable interference with composer’s 
text.’’ As the Chorus in ‘‘ Ludmilla”’ say : 
‘«« Who is this man, that he is let to live ?”’ 
Let us be clearly understood: when a 
public performance of a work is given, it is 
eminently desirable that the author’s in- 
tentions should be respected, though this is 
often impossible. When a piece of music is 
published, universal precedent permits the 
smallest musician to alter—at his risk— 
a masterpiece in any way he thinks fit, only 
on the condition that his alterations shall be 
acknowledged as such. 

For music is not like the other arts; you 
may insert a banjo obbligato to a Beethoven 
Symphony, or arrange Berlioz’s Dance of 
Sylphs for ten brass bands and the Albert Hall 
organ, yet the original remains unassailable 
and unharmed for whomsoever cares to hear 
it. If aman can make a real improvement on 
an art-work, like Handel did on Urio’s 
Te Deum, or Gounod on Bach’s Prelude, or 
Liszt on Weber’s Polacca, that improvement 

will become accepted, but if it fails to justify 
itself by its beauty it will be deservedly put 


aside and forgotten. 


“ALL arts acknowledge that then only we 
know certainly, when we can define, for definition 
is that which refines the pure essence of things 
from the circumstance.” —MILTON, 


“ WHEN a new idea demands a name an old 
word has to be misused, to the confusion of 
speaker and hearer alike.” —M Patrison, 


THE OVERTURE. 


Passing Wotes. 


We always thought we were a musical 
nation, and now we are sureofit. Wehave 
heard the ‘‘ Hallelujah ”’ Chorus on a merry- 
go-round. Only think of it! Picture the 
seene. A fine Bank Holiday; trains and 
vans arriving filled with men, women, and 
children of boisterous joviality ; the shouts 
of the vendors of ‘*‘ hokey-pokey *’ and other 
mysterious sweetmeats; the screams of 
laughter from the young men and girls 
‘‘larking’’; the popping of corks—ginger- 
beer and otherwise ; the favors and streamers 
of coloured paper worn by the children 
filling their souls with joy in flying-boats, 
running races, fighting, riding donkeys, 
ponies, or the wooden steeds of the round- 
about; and all this intensity and delirium 
of joy idealised and summed up in the one 
supreme utterance of the ‘* Hallelujah” 
Chorus, blown out by steam from the 
merry-go-round with forty-brass-band-power. 
After that who shall dare impugn our 
musical taste! We believe that in future 
the répertoire of the ‘‘mysterious musicians” 
who haunt our seaside resorts is to 
consist of movements from Mozart’s and 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, and that the music 
provided by the wandering minstrels of the 
barrel-organ will henceforth be the ‘“ Schick- 
salslied,’”’ the ‘‘Gesang der Parzen,” the 
‘‘ Sieefried Idyll,” and other similar works. 


Tuer tendency of the remarks on encores 
in the March number of the Musical Times 
is satisfactory, but we fear that Philistinism 
will survive. It is true that ‘‘ the repetition 
of a number is most defensible ”’—or rather 
Jeast indefensible—‘‘in the case of mis- 
cellaneous programmes,” but that is not 
saying very much. It is unjust both to 
composers and performers who occupy a later 
place in the programme that the audience 
should be wearied before they are heard, 
We cannot hear profitably very much at a 
time, and therefore cannot have numbers 
repeated and keep our power of attention 
unimpaired. It is a case of Passion and 
Patience, and though we will confess to a 
sort of sneaking sympathy for Passion which 
Bunyan was far from intending, in this case 
we side heartily, as people always do out- 
wardly, with Patience, even though he may 
be a bit of a prig. 

Tue R.A.M. Club will hold a Socal 
Meeting in the Concert-room of the Royal 


Academy at eight o’clock on Monday, the 
21st inst. 
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i Sine at thet concerts 


2 public taste for this music 

eases. The success of the 
Joncerts proves beyond a doubt 
influential section, at least, of our 
n public has vowed allegiance to the 
| of Bayreuth, and we venture to 


desire to draw special attention to the 


- |e oung People’s Orchestral Concerts ”’ 


- announeed by Mr. Georg Henschel, two of 
_ which will take place during this month, on 
Wednesday: afternoons, the 16th and 80th 
ay at St. James’s Hall. At the firsta Haydn 

phony, two movements of Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ music, and 
Rossini’s Overture to “‘ William Tell” are 
among the attractions; at the second we 
have Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischiitz’’ Overture, 
Mozart's charming Symphony in C (No. 36), 
Gounod’s “‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,” 
and other good things. 


Wer hear that a young lady the other day 
enquired at a West-end shop for Mr. So-and- 
so’s edition of the ‘‘ Scales and Arpeggios.”’ 
The shop assistant informed her that they 
were unknown to him, and when his customer 
insisted on having them, he went so far as to 
say that the editor’s name was all very well, 

but what he required was the composer's name. 


Tue following is culled from a local paper, 
‘and forms part of a concert criticism : 
“Then followed an Andante and Rondo by 


. Regondi, on the concertina, by Mr. ———, 


without question the first performer on that 
instrument, his delicacy and yet firmness of 
‘tuuch have lost nothing of the old skill.” 


An the Concert of the Highbury Philnar- 


monic Society, on the 24th ult., a short 


Cantata for chorus and orchestra, composed 
by Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann, was success- 
fully produced. We shall give a review of 


. the work later on. 


' “Witere thereis great light, is great shadow.” — 


: GOLTHE, — 





at 





Reviews— Major. 

The Lay of the Brown Rosary. \A Gan, 
tata for Soprano and Contralto solos, 
Chorus and Orchestra. By Ernet M. Borce- 

{London : Novello, ‘Ewer & Co. ] 

As most of our readers will have heard 
Miss Boyce’s work before these lines see the 
light, a detailed description of it seems 
hardly necessary. It becomes harder every 
day to find cantata librettos, all the most 
suitable works of the poets having been long 
ago used up. Therefore we will not quarrel 
with the composer for her choice of a 
subject, though Mrs. Browning's poem is 
open to the objection that it is wholly 
descriptive and not for a moment lyrical. 
Against this drawback Miss Boyce has 
struggled bravely and successfully, on the 
whole, her work being not more patchy 
than the average of cantatas of to-day. 
Her music, we are bound to say, pleases us 
highly. ‘To begin with our fault-finding, 
which is soon over, we may gently remon- 
strate with her for her restlessness of 
tonality and proneness to short (and con- 
sequently ineffective) modulation, whereby 
her chorus parts are rendered difficult. 
This is, however, the almost universal fault 
of young composers, broadness of style and 
harmony being the outcome only of ex- 
perience. In all other respects we have 
nothing but praise to give. ‘The contralto 
solo ‘‘A nun in the east wall” is a very 
clever setting of particularly difficult wor’ 
the soprano soio ‘Since thou shrivest i, 
brother’’ is graceful and melodious, the 
wedding march distinctly original, and in 
Onora’s final solo, ‘‘I surrender,’ a high 
emotional level is reached. ‘The short 
choral ending is in true taste, but un- 
fortunately experience shows that a quiet 
ending to a work—from the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Overture downwards—cools 
an audience’s enthusiasm sadly, Still, we 
congratulate Miss Boyce heartily upon her 
work, to which we are convinced her fellow 
students will endeavour to do justice. [F. C.| 
Sia German Songs. By Kip. Grime (Op. 48). 

[Leipsic: C. F. Peters.] 

Can such a thing be believed? A critic 
sitting down to his laborious labour of 
wading through the piles of new music and 
shedding tears over a song! In very sober 
and honest truth this thing happened not 
ten minutes before we took up our pen, and 
there is a spot of moisture still upon the 
page as we write. No, it waszot the influenza! 
How can you be so fhppant?. It was a 
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delicious little poem called «‘ A dream ’”’ by ene 
Bodenstedt, set to the most soulful music by 
that king of modern lyric art, Edvard 
Grieg, which made us feel first tremulous 
and chokey and then—well, well! Of all 
the joys in life perhaps none is purer than 
the unexpected discovery of something 
beautiful. When we have ceased to be 
able to admire unreservedly we were better 
dead. And Grieg has the rare gift of 
producing those miniature gems of art 
which, like a Japanese ivory carving, or 
a newly discovered orchid, amaze and 
delight us by the absolute freshness of their 
beauty. Such songs as ‘‘ The first meeting,” 
“The Swan,” and ‘“*On the way home” 
speak so directly to the heart that it is 
inconceivable that they should take nearly 
twenty years to become popular. Yet such 
is the fact, and only in slow obedience to the 
law of ‘‘follow my leader” have vocalists 
consented to sing Grieg, whom, like every 
new composer of merit that ever lived, they 
considered ‘‘ unvocal ’’— which simply means 
unusual, 

The present set of six songs—to control 
our feelings and come to business—is quite 
up to the level of Grieg’s previous out- 
pourings, and shows him in most of his 
usual moods. ‘The first, ‘‘Greeting,’’ begins 
so unaffectedly and quietly that only those 
who know the composer well can be prepared 
for the amazing harmonies which follow. 
The second is a lament; a very touching 
setting of some beautiful lines by Giebel. 
The tonality in this song is curiously veiled ; 
each verse begins, as far as one can tell, in 
B major and ends in D$ major, but it ‘sounds 
all vight,’’ as a student would say. No. 3 is 

one of those naive popular songs of which 
“Good morning ”’ and ‘“‘ The first primrose ”’ 
are the finest examples. It is on a poem of 
Uhland’s, ‘“‘ The way of the world,’ and 
is very graceful and natural, though hardly 
so good as some of its predecessors in the 
same genre. No.4 strikes us as being rather 
wanting in spontaneity, but the refrain has 
a cadence of exceeding charm. No. 5 recalls 
the song on Ibsen’s ‘ Album lines,” but 
without the intense and sombre passion 
which made that fragment—it was but 
twelve bars long—a masterpiece. There 
comes, too, a progression which all our 
familiarity with Grieg’s eccentricities will 
not allow us to hear without a shudder :— 


1 Sg - iB 2 aff | i ~ 
- eee re es! 











= 1 = . 
The seventh bar of this 


al 

quotation is 
really too strong for our stomach at present ; 
doubtless in another twenty years we shall 


find it quite a commonplace effect. There 
is nothing grammatically wrong in it: if you 
put a pedal bass C below, nearly all the 
harshness vanishes; but as it stands it 
appears like a second inversion of a chord of 
E minor, followed by a ditto of C= minor, 


‘the second chord being really, of course, 


a dominant minor ninth and thirteenth on 
C. But the words hardly call for such a 
rending discord. 

Turn we now to the gem of the collection, 
the last, entitled ‘“‘A dream.”’ Cast, like 
all Grieg’s best productions, in a mould of 
absolute simplicity, this song has all the fire 
and passion of his earlier attempt of the 
same kind, ‘‘ Hope,’’ and is far broader and 
more effective. The melody consists of 
several consecutive repetitions of phrases, all 
of closely similar rhythm; the aecompaniment 
is wholiy in triplets of quavers. Yet with 
these characteristics, which are generally 
reckoned as sources of weakness, an effect is 
produced which not all the rhythmic 
subtleties of Berlioz or the melodic in- 
ventiveness of Schumann could surpass. It 
were better to have written this song than 
many a Symphony we could name. 


Reviews— Minor. 


Mélodies, Chant et Piano. Par C. Chaminade. 
{[London: J. Williams. ] 
MADEMOISELLE CECILE CHAMINADE bids fair 
to become a real figure in the world of music. 
Though unknown to English critics, she is rapidly 
building herself a name as a composer. Her 
pianoforte compositions, mostly of a light kind, 
show distinctive invention in addition to that airy 
grace and elegance which are the birthright of 
French musicians, and theenvy of all other nations. 
A set of six Concert Studies and a Trio are among 
her most important works hitherto; we hear of a 
Concertstiick for piano and orchestra, but have 
not yet seen it. The present set of songs is highly 
interesting, on the whole, though two or three 
inferior specimens have been inserted in order to 
make up the conventional apostolic number. By 
far the fant is “L’été,” which should prove a boon 
to florid sopranos who are tired of the ‘Jewel 
Song” in ‘‘ Faust.” It is admirably written for 
the voice and certainly ought to have the accom- 
paniment scored for orchestra. There are one or 
two quaint ditties, ‘‘ Vilanelle” and ‘“ Vielle 
Chanson,” for instance, which would he sure ta 
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th really very few exceptions— 
ly and refined their music (and 
lek now with very fine talent), 
y on the simple grammatical question of 
e fifths and octaves? Mdlle. Chaminade 
ent harmony ; in all matters of tech- 
shows a cultivated hand, yet the bass 
e move so very frequently in these for- 
relations that we are almost driven to 
ve the fault committed peaponely, did not 
omposer’s real taste forbid the supposition. 


ying Leaves (Fliegende Blatter). Twelve melo- 
lious pieces for the Piano. By Eduard Rohde. 
—-* Three Sonatinas for Piano. By F. X. Chwatal. 
The Easiest Pieces. Six Pianoforte Duets on 
Five Notes. By S. Jadassohn. 
2D a [London: Edwin Ashdown. ] 

Ir is not often that we come across so-called 
“elementary” pianoforte musie which is really 
suited to its purpose, but we can speak from 
-experienee when we recommend Mr. Rohde’s little 
ieces as Pe thoroughly good for young ee 

They have the unusual merit, too, of having 
» the fingering marked only exactly where it is 
wanted. We should point out an ugly mis- 

rint in the very first note of No. 7—E for F. 
hwatal’s Sonatinas are also good easy pieces, 
but we confess to looking on easy Sonatinas with 
scant favour, the remembrance of our childish 
loathing for Clementi being still strong within us; 
and we fear that the sentiment is pretty general 
-among youthful students. 

The reading—not the practice—of five-finger 
duets has always been justly recognised as the 

_best available way of stimulating the beginner’s 
interest in the piano and teaching time. For a 
long time dear, simple, old Diabelli reigned 
supreme in this department, but of late years 
he has been somewhat ousted by Gurlitt and 
Reinecke, whose duets are, however, much more 
difficult as well as artistic. Herr Jadassohn has, 
however, beaten Diabelli fairly upon his own 
ground, for his duets are extremely simple—even 
to the doubtful extent of being all in the key of 
C—and are, moreover, extremely taking. Since 
the reading of notes has been taught on a common- 
sense principle—that is, upwards and downwards 
on the great stave from middle C—teachers have 
not failed to perceive that the writing of both 
hands in the treble clef is a hindrance instead of 
a help, and the transposition an octave higher, so 
common in duets, as well as the seating of the 
pupil away from the middle of the instrument, are 
additional sources of confusion. Still, these duets 
have their use, which they fulfil admirably. 


An ad libitum Second Pianoforte Part to Four of 
poe Sonatas and the Fantasia in OC minor. 

m by Ed. Grieg. 

‘on aang or F. Peters. ] 

THls is not, as might be thought, a new pro- 
duction of the Norwegian composer's, at least two 
of these accompaniments having been published 
in 1876, but they are now re-issued by his sole 
publisher. 





. Fine as Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonatas 
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are, the resources of the instrument are so timidly 
employed that they sound peor and thin to modern 
ears, with the everlasting ‘‘ Alberti bass” and 
avoidance of the lower octave. It oceurred to 
Grieg to transform some of the best into easy 
Concertos for the use of students by the addition 
of a free second part. This he has done with a 
skill which we can only regard as consummate, 
but as to the judiciousness of the proceeding 
we will not venture an opinion. Certainly the 
performance of such arrangements in public by 
eminent pianists is to be deprecated, not only 
because of the wrath certain to be evoked from 
the critics, but also because we have passed the 
day when arrangements of any kind should be 
permitted at good concerts—yea, even though 
they be Wagnerian pot-pourris or Liszt rhapsodies, 
It was inevitable that Grieg should tinge the 
Mozart Sonatas with his own peculiar idiom, and 
the combination is sometimes odd, but had he not 
done so his accompaniments must have been 
simply uninteresting. If teachers find them 
suited to their purpose and effective they will 
meet a distinct want and become popular, but if 
not they will go the way of nitails of similar 
arrangements and be forgotten. From personal 
experience we are inclined to believe that the 
former will be the case. A short quotation from 


the Finale of the F major Sonata, so terribly 
feeble in the original, will give a good idea of 
Grieg’s method :— 
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Six Songs of Robert Burns. 

C. S. Macpherson. 
{London : Magazine of Music Office. ] 

THE most striking thing about these little 
songs is their simplicity and naturalness, rare 
qualities in these days of storm and stress. They 
are regular ‘‘ Volkslieder,” agreeable in melody, 
and distinetly Scotch in colour. 


Set to music by 


Suite for Pianoforte. By Edward German, 
[London : Edwin Ashdown. ] 

WE regret being unable to accord higher praise 
to this work than to call it respectable. We have 
heard music of Mr. German’s—notably his music 
to ‘* Richard I1I.’--which impressed us very 
favourably. There is no fault to find with the 
present work save a lack of distinction in the 
themes. The composer cannot, surely, honestly 
declare that the spirit moved him to write this 
Suite ? 


‘* Tr you wish to exercise influence hereafter, 
begin by distinguishing yourself in the regular 
way, not by seeming to prefer a separate way of 
your own.” —Anon. In Macmillan. 






Tue late Mr. sri PP in Grove’s 
Ping ‘ S tly 
have been “‘ the best musical periodical ever 
published in England.” A few of its 
opinions may be interesting, for musical 
criticism is in one respect like whisky: it 
improves with keeping. 

«« The Overture to Leonora in C is one of 
Beethoven’s happiest productions, evincing 
the originality of his ideas, the fertility of 
his invention, his grandeur and faney. It is 

altogether descriptive, and supposed to be 
meant as a musical illustration of Biirger’s 
celebrated tale.” 

‘““The Pastoral Symphony . - only 
wants abridgment, particularly in the Andante, 
to make it welcome to all lovers of grand 
orchestral performances. . . . Why, for the 

purpose of rendering it popular, it should not 
be shortened we cannot divine.”’ 

‘*The almost interminable Symphony of 
Beethoven in A has one redeeming movement, 
that in A minor, wh‘ch cannot be too highly 
praised: but, judging from the practice of 
the Philharmonic Society, it may be com- 

pared to a pleasant member of a disagreeable 
family, who cannot be invited without asking 
the whole party. This movement was 
encored, and thus the unmeaning eccentricity 
of the rest was balanced.”’ | 

When Neate first introduced Weber’s 
Concertstiick, the following was written :— 

‘“The march in C is the most intelligible 
part. There is a flow of imagination 
throughout the whole of it, but the meaning 
is not clearly developed; it is too mystical. 
As to the pianoforte part, it seems hardly to 
belong to the composition ; every now and 
then it enteis for a few bars, but always 
intrusively. Indeed, we could almost imagine 
that the performer, taking advantage of 
certain silences or pianos in the orchestra, is 
thrusting in, impertinently, a passage or two 
not in any way relating to the piece, except 
in key. It produced no effect whatever, and 
was most indiscreetly chosen. In fact, it 


had only a very narrow escape from one of 





, «* Except the first movemient, which a 

bizarre and  enythits buy 

the Symphony in F of Reethovgy 

No. 8, ought to be ranked antong his nos; 
igi and ingenious productions.” 


The “Wovage of Macldune.” 

In one of the most charming of Plato, 
dialogues, is a curious reference to the 
close connection between soul and body 
Socrates undertakes to cure Charmites of , 
headache to which he is subject in thy 
mornings, and after a playful reference jy 
the absurdity of those physicians who woulg 
try to cure him by physical means alone 
reminds him that soul and body are 
closely knit together that it is irrationa) 
to attempt to treat the one apart from the 
other, and by this pretence draws his patiens 
on to a discussion on temperance. 

The same consideration causes us jp 
treating of this work to begin our study, not 
with the music, but the poem ; though we aps 
far from suggesting that there is any mor 
than an accidental analogy between Stanford's 
music and a headache. And as the ballad 
is too long to print, we must ask our 
readers to turn either to the published 
edition of Tennyson in which it appears, or 
else to the version with the excision and 
interpolated piece from the ‘ Sea Fairies,” 
prefixed to the copy of the music. Here, 
then, we suppose the poem to follow... ., 

It may be interesting to consider the 
thought of a nameless writer on this poem. 
It is expressed, according to his peculiar 
humour, in archaic language, and reads with 
its serious and allegorical tone like the speech 
of a more modern Bunyan. We prit so 
much as is likely to interest the reader :— 

** But in all this singebh he no otherwise but in 
figure. For he would show how, when a man— 
noble of heart, as of birth and body—hath his foe 
between his hands to deal him to: death in 
vengeance for wrong done, somewhiles cometh 
over him a sudden blast of passion, the wreakful 
hands are loosened, and in gloom and weakness 
turneth he away. Then is his soul lost in the 
great silence ; and the world and its beauty seem 
to him but as shadows, songless and voiceless as 
the shades of a moonless night in the ageing of 
the year. Desire dieth, and his joy in the 
fairness of earth and the glory which compasseth 


those manifestations of opinion that are far | him around ; and those passions which erevhile 


from equivocal.” 

“The Overture to (Spohr’s) 
obscure; it has not yet unfolded itself to 
our understanding ; we hear very good judges 


were so clamorous are dumbed, stilled in the 


Faust ig | everlasting hush of that solemn land into which 


he hath entered. Yet in no Jong while do the 
old motions again prevail, and his soul cometh 
forth into the outer courts of the House of Life, 


assert that it is full of meaning—that the | Then for a time rage they like a fire which 
genius of the composer is there manifested in erewhile were quelled by the glamour of that 


all its power. We therefore still continue to 
suspend our judgment.” 


enchantment; and in the violence and wrong to 
which he is hurried and in them driven to and 
fro, cometh he to no little hurt. But again the 
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- 5 rnamellgge Speaks of as “ weary of the 
ee ee — ee the a aa ie sim.” It is 
te Yeaceksocery rely Irish character, and might 
heart—once i | PO Y be regarded as typifying Maecldune 
himself and ‘ - “ : 
bind th supplying a link which helps to 
Sites work into one; but of this more 
in i _ This introduction leads into & 
h e i — im which Maeldwne speaks, and 
his manhood it dimly struck his wme’ Tuns through the whole, the chorus 
us ngereth he in its presence and representing his 
ete amg og A age ne gg eae ey upon his speech to confirm and 
% palaces ; thou; h he teareth himself ae a — what he says. It is im recitative 
e, yet leaveth he his t—a part of his y or the most part, as it is largely 
—in that land, and so at length | ©°NCerned with mere narration ; but at times, 
ae Ferg now can the sirens | notably when the visits to the Isles of Fruits 
ay St Ami ag Beat ahgieldinc and Flowers are described, rises with the 
1oly voice which speaketh to him of wig into intense lyrical emotion, After 
1 forgiveness speaketh not in vain. He € words ‘the day before 1 was born 


med his heart to the chastening, and | follows an orchestral passage Which may be 
h at length that the blast of passion which | taken as soocvngl cetumg aublsaapery Bice. Se 
to him of irresolution and weakness, was as descriptive of the hurr) of dapartuss 


“Giers sooth but-the stirring of the breath of and the sailing, especially as there is here & 
God within him.” distinct anticipation of the sea phrase which 
Here the passage ends. It may appear to | appears later. A short, tumultuous, and 
some that he reads more into the poem than fragmentary chorus then describes how they 
was put there by the poet; though on this it ‘*came to the isle in the ocean, and there on 
may be remarked that the poem is little the deck stood he; but a sudden blast blew 
worth whose human father knows all that is | US out and away to the boundless sea,’’ and 
init. For the true poet speaks that which here is a charming bit of descriptive writing 
wells wp from the depths, like the sybils of | for orchestra: one can see and feel the gentle 
old but dimly conscious of its meaning, wash of the waves, and the tossing motion of 
which he often discovers only after utterance. the boat, for the blast dies away and they are 
Let us now turn from the poem itself to the left in the midst of the boundless sea. At 
musician’s commentary on it. One of the the change from 3 to § comes a passage 
most noticeable features of Stanford’s treat- | Which is constantly used by the orchestra to 
ment of the work is the skill with which he | illustrate the sailing from oné isle to another, 
has adapted his musical forms to the peculiar and this brings them to the ‘‘ Silent Isle.’’ 
genius of the ballad he is illustrating, and Chorus and quartet speak here, and the 
this with no apparent effort. He seems to music is of the most poetical character. We 
divine instinctively the conditions under | may mention the peculiarly happy effect of the 
which he works, and his thoughts to | entry of soprano and alto, ‘‘ And the brooks 
flow spontaneously in the channel provided glittered on in the light,” where they really 
by the poet. There is thus a singularly | seem to glisten above the dull chords of the 
happy union between the two workers, | tenors and basses; also the peculiar felicity 
making their work almost appear to be the of the passage, ‘“‘ And high in the heaven 
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outcome of one man’s mind. above it there flickered a songless lark.” It 

_ It opens with an introduction very short would be difficult too to overpraise the poetic 

but characteristic :— | conception of the passage ‘It was all of it 
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fair as life, it was all of it quiet as death.” 
(To be continued.) [H. O. A.J 





—— 


{ The Maas Prize was gained by Mr. Edwin 
eae Houghton. 
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Chats on Technical Subjects, 
IL—PIANOFORTE TONE-PRODUCTION. 


Unriz within comparatively recent years, 
the broaching of a subject such as the above 
would decidedly have been a piece of temerity, 
which would summarily have been punished 
by opprobrious epithets. It would even have 
been considered extremely ‘‘inartistic’’ to 
endeavour to investigate into the causes of 
that which was patent to everyone, on the 
one hand as good, on the other hand as bad 
‘«touch.’’ Indeed, it would have been thrown 


in the face of any rash one who should have 


dared to venture on such a path that good 
performers, as well as good musicians, ‘‘ are 
born, not made.’’ That the only possible 
way of learning to play could be to sit at the 
pianoforte and to practise; but certainly 
under no circumstances to ‘‘ waste time ”’ in 
thinking on the matter, or daring even to 
endeavour to form working-theories on the 
subject. 

Happily those days are quite past now. 
The student, instead of being merely directed 
to work as hard as possible—which, indeed, 
is even more necessary in these days than 
ever before—is now at all events more or less 
made acquainted with the elements of the 
problem he has before him. 

In the exploded ancient way, however, the 
poor wretch was entirely left to his own 
devices, so far as the subjects of technique 
and tone-production were concerned. He 
was compelled to experiment for himself at 
the instrument with his own fingers—or, 
maybe, with those of yet more hapless 
pupils—until, after much valuable time had 
been wasted in a long series of failures, the 
wrong methods might be eliminated and the 
only possible right method might be left 
victorious. Doubtless these are the very 
means pursued in Nature’s workshops; 
but as Art is a something not directly 
‘‘Nature,”’ it seems rather hard that the poor 
student of byegone times should have had to 
run the gauntlet of perhaps never hitting on 
the right ‘‘ production” after all, even after 
years of fruitless labour. 

Certainly, discover the right road he 
sometimes did; but then, ignorance of it all 
his life might also have happened to be his 
portion. 

But now that old-fashioned prejudices 
against Science —accurate knowledge, so 
far as it may be attainable by human 
intelligence—have given way to a healthy 
desire for systematic training ; to a desire to 
make acquaintance with the knowable 


causes of things; in the present day this 
tendency is also being as much felt in Art 
as in everything else. 

A few words may here aptly be quoted 
from a little work by one who was but 
recently publicly alluded to by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan as ‘the master mind of this 
century,’’ afew words from Herbert Spencer's 
‘‘ Education : intellectual, moral, and 
physical ’’ :— 

Unexpected though the assertion may be, it is 
nevertheless true, that the highest Art of every 
kind is based on Science—that without science 
there can be neither perfect production nor full 
appreciation. Science, in that limited acceptation 
current in society, may not have been possessed 
by various artists of high repute, but, acute 
observers as such artists have been, they have 
always possessed a stock of those empirical 

eneralisations which constitute science in its 
owest phase; and they have habitually fallen far 
below perfection, partly because their generali- 
sations -were comparatively few and inaccurate. 
That science necessarily underlies the fine arts 
becomes manifest, @ priori, when we remember 
that art products are all more or less representa- 


tive of objective or subjective phenomena; that 
they can be good ani in proportion as they 
conform to the laws of these phenomena, and 
that before they can thus conform, the artist must 
know what these laws are.”—pp. 35-36, Popular 
Edition. 


After all this preamble, then, let us 
proceed with what are intended as merely 
some slight hints on this cardinal question 
of ‘‘ tone-production,”’ what it is and how it 
should be brought about. 

The first element of the problem may 
perhaps be defined in these terms: that the 
greatest possible effect may be obtained from the 
least necessary expenditure of force. For 
neither can quality nor quantity of tone be 
good unless this rule be complied with. 

It is not requisite that the pianoforte 
‘‘action’”’ should here be described. Enough 
that the instrument may quite appropriately 
be classed with the family of percussion 
instruments ; its speech, originating as it 
does from a blow, being such a distinguishing 
feature. 

The tone being the result of a blow, we 
are here face to face with another of those 
chief facts which ought to govern our 
behaviour at the keyboard. A steel string 
is struck—i.e., a swift motion is delivered to it 
by means of the hammer. The string, 
communicating its motion to a considerable 
expanse of thin wood, termed the “ sound- 
board,’’ this surface, presenting as it does an 
extensive area to the atmosphere, is able to 
set into simultaneous wave-motion a far 
larger mass of air than the mere string with 
its very limited surface could do. Hence the 
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ae is just this, it 
that motion which the 
st instance conveyed to it. 
octet the absolute motion “4 


n Sunkek be ened. it will 
as well to glance at it a little 


3 01 “er and which becomes percep- 

through our ears as a musical sound, 

forms part of that universal pheno- 

n of rhythmical pulsation which we find 

to be ultimately the cause of pretty well 

everything we are able to perceive with our 
senses and apprehend with our thinking 
mechanism. 

A yibrating string has, too, a strong 
family likeness to an oscillating pendulum. 
Now, within certain limits of arc, a pendulum 
fulfils practically the same number of beats 
(complete oscillations) in a given lapse of 
time, whether the impulse first given be strong 
or weak ; and in the case of the string the 
rhythm is even more invariable than in the 
case of a freely suspended weight. Here 
arises then the question, what becomes of the 
extra motion given if it does not increase the 
number of vibrations? The answer to this 
is, that it simply increases—within certain 
lmits—the actual space traversed by the 
pendulum during that natural rhythm which 

_ its particular length determines. The same 
holds good with the string, the space-extent 
of each complete to-and-fro motion is 
increased, ‘‘ the amplitude of its vibration is 
increased.” 

The more numerous the repetitions of 
each complete cycle of to-and-fro motion 
during a given time, the more acute is the 
pitch of the note given by the string; but 
the greater the catent of each separate swing, 
the louder is the effect, and the more 
vigorous and well-grown are the waves in 
the surrounding air. 

And if the string traverses more space in 
a given time, this means that its substance 
is moving at a greater speed. 

Hence we learn that the loudness of the 
note depends much on the actual speed of the 
string. And again, if we desire to produce 
much tone we must therefore communicate 
much motion, 

Science, it must be admitted, is yet far 
from being in a position to elucidate a 
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matter of great concern to the truth- pre 
artist, and this i is, as to what the exact nature 
of the transition is from hammer to string: 
motion. The actual point of change 
(transition) of course is, and it is to be 
feared must most probably for ever remain 
one of those unthinkables, the opaque and 
inpenetrable walls of which we find so closely 
surrounding us in every direction when we 
start on mental voyages of discovery. 
However, it may be considered as 
demonstrated that the point to be most 
attended to in tone-production (but most 
generally overlooked !) is this, that what is 
required from our fingers, or hand (wrist- 
action), or arm (elbow-action), is not force 
taking the form of presswre, but force taking 
the form of speed—quickness of movement ; 
swiftness of finger, hand, or arm, descent. 
How this speed of limb is to be best 
promoted is the very practical question which 
will next have to be considered, but this 
must be deferred to our next ‘ chat.”’ 
Topras A. Marrnay. 


Pbilbarmonic Society. 


PLEASANT it was to observe so large an 
audience assemble on the 13th ult. for the initial 
Concert of this old Society’s seventy-eighth season. 
But then there were some very “interesting 
features included in the programme. The only 
absolute novelty, to Londoners, however, was 
M. Widor’s Fantasie for pianoforte and orchestra. 

M. Widor, as a composer, distinctly is a great 
artist ; and this was also thoroughly evident in 
the present work. To form a_ trustworthy 
judgment upon a long, elaborate work by means 
of the very transient impression of a first hearing 
is manifestly impossible ; nevertheless, some few 
remarks Had be considered not unfair. 

Though confessing ourselves thorough devotees 
at the shrine of Richard Wagner, yet do we much 
doubt whether a long work of abstract musie like 
the present can exist without very distinct 
formal outline—not necessarily one of the several 
forms handed down to us by former great masters 
—but outline, shape, architecture of some sort. 
When music is used in conjunction with words, 
then evidently, as so successfully demonstrated 
by Wagner, may musical construction at times 


take even entirely a subsidiary place. The 
words supply the necessary definiteness, and 


music may then be left to express in its own 
indefinite language that which words can but so 
faintly convey. But with music alone employed, 
surely the case is different ? Unquestionably of 
the first consequence is it that a composer do 
write as the emotional mood of the time being 
prompts him; but nevertheless is it also true 
that mere formal outline dare not here be over- 
looked. 

Doubtless, in the case of the human counten- 
ance, it is its power of eapression which we value 
most, for by this we learn something, as it were, 
of the real character—the thinking and feeling 
something—that lies, more or less a mystery, 
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hidden behind those features. But then a face,| UW]ind Jnstrument Chamber Music 


expressive of a beautiful mind, is yet far more 
erfect when the mere outside material shape 
oes also appeal to the zsthetic sense. 

Now, some of M. Widor’s ideas—themes or 
«subjects ” they are hardly sufficiently developed 
to be called—are beautiful in the extreme. 
Indeed, the very opening phrase is quite of a 
haunting character. Also, excepting one trivial 
one which unfortunately is particularly insisted 
on, they show that infinitely precious quality 
of freshness. The instrumentation too of the 
work is really magnificent, the superb technique 
and gorgeous tints betraying a Frenchman’s 
acute sense of orchestral colouring, cultivated by 
the study of modern scores. 

But in spite of its many beauties, in spite .of 
its many spontaneous and passionate passages, do 
we fear that further acquaintance with the work 
will prove it only yet another pianoforte-and- 
orchestra failure. It is all very well to take 
shelter behind the word ‘‘ Fantasie”; but what we 
fear is great want of shape, leading to an effect 
akin to an improvisation (masterly though it be), 
nevertheless forms a terrible blemish. Then wecan 
also not conceive why the work should be put 
forward as a piece for ‘‘pianoforte and orchestra,” 
seeing that the pianoforte is made no more 
prominent in it than, say, the violins or cellos, 
hautboys or trombones ! 

Still, in M. Widor we have an accomplished and 
thoroughly unconventional musician, who is well 
with the times, and that, anyhow, is something 
to begin with. There is no reason why he should 
not presently produce a new, real Pianoforte 
Concerto, for which boon all pianists would be 
thankful. 

The solo part was exceedingly well rendered by 
M. Philip, in the particular style demanded by 
the music. 

Widor’s work was placed at the end of the 

first part of the Concert, and the second part 
opened with Mackenzie’s Overture, ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night.” We must say that Dr. Mackenzie’s 
work, by contrast with the preceding, called 
forth much the same effect that fresh hill-born 
breezes produce on one’s constitution after a 
prolonged course of lamp and candle-lit drawing- 
rooms. The Overture was played with much 
spirit and ‘‘ go,” under the composer’s direction, 
and he, like his French fellow-artist (who also 
conducted in person), was vociferously recalled 
to the platform. 
_ An Orchestral Suite by Grétry, ‘‘ Céphale et 
Procris,” in eight short movements, arranged by 
the Society’s Conductor, Mr. Frederick Cowen, 
though it contained some pretty and ‘‘ piquant ” 
bits, did not much appeal to us. 

M. Blauwaert made his first appearance at 
these Concerts. He first sang Bach’s ‘‘ Je brave 
les jaloux.” This he did in a terribly rough 
manner, intonation and reading being alike very 
faulty. Either he felt not at home in the great 
Cantor’s music, or else he was suffering from 
nervousness, for he presently sang the ‘‘ Wotan’s 
Abschied,” from Wagner’s ‘‘ Walkyrie,” in a 
manner that thoroughly deserved the frantic 
applause it elicited. 

Weber’s ‘‘ The Ruler of the Spirits” Overture, 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scotch” Symphony—the 
latter very judiciously placed last—completed 
the programme of a very enjoyable Concert. . 


T. A. M, 


Society. 


THIS Society gave its first Concert this season 
at the Royal Academy of Music, on Friday 
evening, February 28, and offered an attractive 
programme to an appreciative audience. The 
masterpiece of the evening was undoubtedly 
Spohr’s Septet in A minor (Op. 147), for piano, 
violin, violoncello, flute, clarinet, horn, and 
bassoon, of which an excellent performance was 

iven by Messrs. Webbe, Miiller, Herner, Vivian, 

linton, Borsdorf, and Wootton. It would bea 
difficult matter to select which movement gave 
the most pleasure, for they all contain an equal 
amount of interest, which the audience did not 
fail to recognise. This beautiful work is written 
in Spohr’s best style, wherein his mannerisms are 
not so abundant or apparent as is the fault with 
a great number of his compositions, and one is 
inclined to wish that he had written much like this. 
Of late Spohr has been heard but at rare 
intervals in this country; in fact, he is only 
known to the Peary of concert-goers by his 
oratorios, more especially ‘‘The Last Judgment.” 
It is to be hoped that the future will bring forth a 
revival of his chamber music, of which a large 
quantity exists, unknown and uncared for, save 
by the musical antiquary. The programme 
included an Octet (Op. 156), by F. Lachner, for 
flute, oboe, two clarinets, two horns, and two 
bassoons; rather long, but interesting, and, 
considering the restrictions imposed upon a 
composer writing for such a .combination of 
instruments, a very creditable work. Also 
Beethoven’s Sestet (Op. 71), for two clarinets, 
two horns, and two bassoons, assuredly a work 
of the first period, for it was written after the 
Sonata in C major, dedicated to Eleonore von 
Breuning, and before the ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony, 
most probably in the year 1794, though it was 
not published until 1810, which accounts for the | 
somewhat advanced Opus number. It resembles 
Mozart in style, and exhibits but little of 
Beethoven’s great originality and genius ; never: 
theless, it gave considerable pleasure to those 
who heard it. 

Miss Agnes Larkeom was the only vocalist, 
and during the evening sang a song by Handel 
from ‘‘I] Pensieroso,” entitled ‘‘ Sweet Bird,” 
with a flute obbligato played by Mr. Vivian 
(which was evidently intended to represent the 
warbling of the ‘‘sweet bird,” although it 
required, at the same time, a great stretch of | 
the imagination to attempt to realise the effect), 
and songs by Goring Thomas and Liszt. There 
was a fairly good attendance, but many more 
could have been accommodated with seats had 
they been present 


** ART, properly so-called, is no recreation; it 
cannot be learned at spare moments nor pursued 
when we have nothing better to do. It is no 
handiwork for drawing-room tables, no relief of 
the ennui of boudoirs ; it must be understood and 
undertaken seriously or not at all. To advance it 
men’s lives must be given, and to receive it their 
hearts.”—RUSKIN. 


“A WEAK mind islikea microscope: it magnifies 
trifling things, but cannot receive great ones. — 
LorD CHESTERFIELD. 
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ni the Brown Rosary ” 
Ethel M. Boyce. 


THELL, Miss Lizzie NEAL, 
Tiss ANNIE CHILD. 


D CAVATINA, *°O Star of 
te Wagner. 


j Me ARTHUR TAYLOR. 
indo a te lieta”’ (Faust)... 
ee. Miss COLNAGHI. 
ko (Concerto in D minor, Op. 70) Rubinstein. 

anoforte, Miss ETHEL HORTON-SMITH. 
0, “Sola, Sola” (Don Giovanni) Mozart. 
4nna, Mrs. BETHELL; Donna Elvira, Miss 
’ SQUIRE (Parepa- Rosa Scholar'; Zerlina, 
.ROLINE Hopps; Don Ottavio, Mr. C. M. J 
VARDS; ; Masetto, Mr. SAMUEL HEATH; 
: Leporeilo, Mr. E. ALLEN TAUSSIG. 

INTERMEZZ0—ANDANTINO GRAZIOSO 
__- (Coneerto in A minor, Op. 54) } Schumann. 

ALLEGRO VIVACE (ditto) 

_ Pianoforte, Mr. FRANK HOLLIS. 


Gounod. 


Scena ED Arta, “Ah! Perfido” ... Beethoven. 
} Miss CLARIBEL J. HYDE. 
ALLEGRO (Concerto in E flat, Op. 73) Beethoven. 


Pianoforte, Miss DoRA MATTHAY. 
RECITATIVE AND AIR, ‘Angels ever bright 
and fair ” (Theodora) bees : FTandel. 
_ Miss MARGARET ORMEROD. 


Mande = C, Op. 101) © Raff. 


eS Raifabtiy Concerts. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 8TH ULT. 


GRAND FANTASIA in F minor, Organ 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756—1791). 
Mr. W. J. KIPPs. 
SCENE AND AIR, “‘ Jewel Song” (Faust) 
Charles Gounod. 
Miss FLORENCE EASTON. 


SonATA in D minor (Op. 16), Pianoforte 
and Violin Agnes Zimmermann. 


Mr. CuTHBERT H. CRONK ‘and Mr. W. H. PINK. 


SonG, ‘Orpheus with his Lute,” Arthur S. Sullivan. 
Miss AMY SHEPHEARD. 
Seventeen Variations Sérieuses (Op. 54), 
Pianoforte .. Fedix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Miss ELste RUSSELL. (1809—1 847). 


Sonas I: The Tear” } Adolph Jensen 
“Down at the Brook ” (1837—1879). 
Miss KATE JOHNSTONE. 


SONATA (us. ), Violin and Pianoforte 
George F. Wrigley (Student). 
Mr. GERALD WALENN nd Mr.STANLEY HAWLEY. 


“To be sung on the Waters ” Franz Schubert 
Miss RIVENHALLL (1797—1828). 


George Frederic Handel 


fer , “Si tra i ceppi” 
(1685—1759). 


Mr. CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
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** Les Contrastes,” Op. 114, Two Pianofirtes 
Ignaz Moscheles (1794—1 870. 


Miss MABEL Lyons, Miss HANNAH PIERBEPOINT, 
Miss HARRIET DUNAWAY, and 
Miss HELEN OGILVIE. 
ARIA, “‘ Papille sdegnose,” George Frederic Handel 
Miss KATE SAVILE HUGHES. (1685—1759). 
TRIO in C, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello 
Wolfyang Amadeus Mozart (1756—1791). 
Master SZCZEPANOWSKI, Mr. HINTON, 
and Mr. C. H. ALLEN GILL. 


Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY. 


PROGRAMME OF THE 22ND ULT. 
ALLEGRO AGITATO (Sonata in A minor, Op. 36), 
Violoncello and Pianoforte Edvard Grieg. 
Mr. CLEMENT HANN and Mr. EDGAR HULLAND. 
Sona, ‘‘ Farewell” : Francis Edward Bache 
Miss Mary Hay. (1833—1858). 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
NOCTURNE (Op. 9, No. 1), Pianoforte 
Frederic Chopin (1809—1849). 
CONSOLATION (No. 6), Pianoforte 
Franz Liszt (1811—1886). 
Miss MARY TOULMIN. 
Fair the face of Orient day” 
Sones (MS.) {« Thoughts of Thee” 
Frank Idle (Student). 
Miss HELEN SAUNDERS. 
(Accompanist, Mr. FRANK IDLE.) 
ToccaATA (Op. 12), Pianoforte Joseph Rheinberger. 
Miss HAROLDINE Nort. 
(‘A Widow Bird sat mourning ” ) 
| “A Lullaby ” | 
: Mary Toulmin (Student), 
Miss ETHEL Brrcu. 


BARCAROLLE (Op. 60), Pianoforte Frederic Chopin 
Miss KATE GOODSON. (1809—1849). 

RECITATION, ‘‘The Victim” Arthur Tennyson. 
Miss ANNIE J. CULLUM. 


SN G, ‘*‘The Spanish Lament” Gerard F. Cobb. 
Miss DOWNEs. 
Violoncello Obbligato, Mr. C. H. ALLEN GILL. 
(Accompanist, Miss F. M. TAYLOR.) 


OcTET, four Violins, two Violas, and two 
Violoncellos Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Mr. GERALD WALENN, (1809—1847). 
Mr. ARTHUR SPITTLE, Mr. ARTHUR HINTON, 
Mr. J. HAROLD HENRY, Mr. ARTHUR DysoN, 
Mr. ARTHUR WALENN, Mr. C. H. ALLEN GILL, 
and Mr. B. P. PARKER. 


ARIA, ‘‘Convien Partir” (Figlia del Reggimento) 
Gaetano Donizetti (1797—1848). 
Miss GERTRUDE BRACEY. 
(Accompanist, Miss CHARLOTTE W ALTERS.) 
**SONETTO DEL PETRARCA” (No. 6), Pianoforte 
Franz Liszt (1811—1886). 
ETUDE II. (Op. 23), Pianoforte Anton Rubinstein. 
Mr. LEARMONT DRYSDALE. 


PHANTASIESTUCKE (Op. 43), Viola Carl Reinecke. 
Mr. ARTHUR WALENN. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 


Sonas (MS.) 


‘““WHAT is music? A play of sounds, an ideal, or 
something more positive and real? The legitimate 
sphere of music comprises them all.’— A. B. MARX, 


RS Beethoven.” 
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The Ercelsior Society. 


THE twenty-sixth meeting of this Society was 
held at 17, Goldhurst Terrace West, Finchley 
Road, N.W., on Monday evening, the 24th ult. 
The programme of the music was as follows :— 


1. PIANOFORTE DUET ‘‘ Hochzeit Musik” Jensen. 
Miss Amy Horrocks and Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY. 


cc ~ uM ” 
2. TWO-PART SONGS { ze ae Fires”) oowen. 


Miss BEATRICE GOUGH and Miss FANNY TURNER. 


3. PIANOFORTE TRIO, Op. 49 (two movements) 
Mendelssohn. 
Miss LLEWELA DAVIES, Miss MAy CHAPMAN, 
and Mr. ALLEN GILL. 


4. SONATA in D minor (Op. 21), for Violin 
Niels Gade. 
Miss EMILY JOHNSTON and 
Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY. 


a. ‘‘ La charmante Marguerite” 
5. SONGS Old French. 
b. “Go, lovely rose” M. V. White, 


Miss HELEN SAUNDERS. 


6. ADAGIO from Concerto for Violin (Op.38) Spohr. 
Miss ETHEL BARNS. 
7. PIANOFORTE TRIO, Op. 27 (two movements) 
Schiitt. 
Miss EpirtH PARKER, Mr. ALLEN GILL, and 
Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY. 


ON the 5th ult. Mr. Tobias A. Matthay gave a 
very successful invitation Pianoforte Recital at 
the Clapham Assembly Rooms, in which some of 
his pupils took part and acquitted themselves in 
a most creditable manner. The programme was 
well chosen and contained a good selection from 
the classics. Misses Child, Clay, and H. 
Saunders contributed songs during the afternoon, 
which were evidently appreciated by the audience. 


ON the 17th ult., at the Shoreditch Town Hall, 
the Hackney Choral Association gave an excel- 
lent and pleasing rendering of Dvorak’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht,” 
under Mr. Prout’s direction. Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Miss Pauline Cramer, and Messrs. Gawthrop and 
Bridson were the solo vocalists. The concert- 
room was well filled, and great attention was 
shown by the audience during the performance of 
both works, 


Wbat our Old Students are doing. 


Mr. STEPHEN KeEmp’s (Professor, R.A.M.) 
Annual Chamber Concert came off on the 
evening of the 26th ult., at Princes’ Hall. The 

rogramme was an interesting one. G. A. Mac- 
arren’s MS. Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin in 
A formed the opening feature, and the Concert 
closed with Dvofdk’s Pianoforte Trio in B flat 
(Op. 21), Mr. Kemp being assisted in these works 
by Malle. Gabrielle Vaillant and Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse, the latter also giving as a solo 
Boccherini’s Sonata in A. We cannot here help 
expressing the*pleasure it gives us to observe how 
Mr. Whitehouse every day more and more proves 
himself the equal of the greatest living cellists. 
Pianoforte music was naturally well represented, 
Mr. Kemp, besides taking part in the above- 
mentioned works, also playing as solos Chopin’s 


Fantasia (Op. 49), Henselt’s ‘‘La Gondola,” an 
excerpt from Bennett’s Suite de Pieces (Op. 24), 
Grieg’s Albumblad, and Liszt’s D flat Concert, 
Study. Miss Annie Marriott sang a couple of 
songs and Mr. Thomas Pettit accompanied. 
There was a numerous audience. 


Mr. J.T. HUTCHINSON (Professor, R.A.M.) gave 
his annual Vocal Recital at Princes’ Hall, on the 
25th ult. Mr. Hutchinson sang songs by Gounod, 
Massenet, Handel, and Arthur Sullivan, whilst 
Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘It is this” and other part-songs 
were rendered by the Holborn Choral Society, of 
which the concert-giver is the conductor. Mr. 
Tobias A. Matthay played Liszt’s C sharp 
Rhapsody and other pianoforte solos. Miss 
Mildred Harwood and Miss Lizetta Stratton gave 
several songs and duets, and Mr. Windeyer Clark 
and Mr. S. R. Philpot acted as accompanists. 


THE fifteenth Orchestral Concert of the 
Westminster Orchestral Society took place at 
the Westminster Town Hall, on the 12th ult., 
under the conductorship of Mr. C. Stewart 
Macpherson, A.R.A.M. 

The programme comprised a new Orchestral 
** Ballade ” by Mr. Macpherson, which was heard 
for the first time on this occasion; Mr. Walter 
Macfarren’s Symphony in B flat, conducted by 
the composer ; Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, with 
Mr. J. T. Carrodus as soloist ; Mozart’s ‘ Figaro” 
Overture, &c. 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” was performed for the first time in 
London on the 5th ult., by Mr. Barnby’s choir, 
at the Royal Albert Hall. Dr. Mackenzie's 
‘Dream of Jubal” was also in the same pro- 
gramme.’ 


AT the Crystal Palace Concert of February 22 
was played Mr. EDWARD GERMAN’S Overture to 
**Richard III.” This Overture forms part of the 
incidental music composed by Mr. German for 
Mr. Richard Mansfield’s revival of the play at 
the Globe Theatre last year. 


Mr. W. W. STARMER, A.R.A.M., recently gave 
a Lecture at Tunbridge Wells on the ‘‘ History of 
the Pianoforte.” Mr. Starmer played in illus- 
tration of his subject excerpts from the works of 
Byrde, Bull, Bach, Handel, Arne, Liszt, Grieg, | 
and Moszkowski. 


A Pianoforte Trio, by Miss ELLicot, was 
performed at the Musical Artists’ Society’s Concert 
of February 15, at Princes’ Hall. 


Mr. F. CorpeEr’s ‘‘ Sword of Argantyr” was 
given by the Glasgow Choral Union on the 4th ult. 


(Matter intended for this column should have ‘‘ Old Students’ 
Corner” written on outside of envelope. | 


“‘THE limits of the power of expression in 
music are so undefinable that they would defy 
any boundary commission. Between the several 
arts there lies a borderland in which they no 
longer stand out in their distinct individual 
colours as they do in the centre, but in which, as 
in a range of transition, their colours are merged 
in mysterious twilight.”—A.W.AMBROS, ‘Limits 
of Music and Poetry.” 
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rl espondence. 
DITOR OF ‘* THE OVERTURE.” 
JOND-RATE MUSIC. 
of songs by Mr. H. A. J. Campbell, 
old students,” was reviewed in the 
mber of this journal. From _ the 
iewe ords it would appear that the songs 
- on a level with those of, say, Lassen or 
ranz—no mean compliment, as a matter 
on the other hand, the reviewer seems to 
that it is ef no use writing any more vocal 
of this calibre. 
yon this point I should venture to disagree 
th him. Possibly, nay, probably it is true 
at the German Lied of the present day is not a 
@ that may have a long individual life 
predicted for it; doubtless only that which is 
really new abides with us for long—for some 
centuries or so. There are, however, but few 
Griegs, Dvoriks, and Brahms—if your reviewer 
will permit me to put the latter master’s name 
with the others !—living amongst us at one time. 
Few are they indeed that possess sufficient power 
of initiative to strike out a new path for them- 
selves! But, nevertheless, is it then altogether 
quite useless to write pretty, pleasing, and 
musicianly little trifles, such as some of the 
better songs of Lassen are—and as Mr. Campbell’s 
seem to be—even though they perhaps evince but 
little of that subtle element—‘‘the spirit of 
originality ” ? 

Surely a thing that gives no particular offence 
to even the most fastidious ear, and which is 
about 500 times higher art than the ordinary 
shop-ballad, must have some intrinsic value, 
must be not quite ‘‘ useless ” ? 

In painting and music the cases are widely 
different. For but few in number are the 
privileged ones who have as a private possession 
even a single great masterwork of the brush ; 
whereas all (and the greatest) musical master- 
ie are practically available for everyone. But 
oes this do away with the need for second-rate 
musical art-works ? 

True, the publishers tell us that for every 
increase of that inner circle of real music lovers, 
there is found to be a tenfold increase of that 
outside circle of the ‘‘ general public” that can 
appreciate no heartier fare than mere Mock- Music. 

But is it not, perchance, just here that the 
smaller composer may be of infinite ‘‘use” ? 
May it not be the tendency of his work to 
gradually draw some of the outer into the inner 
circle? .And does it not, at all events, prevent a 
certain (may be small, may be large) section of 
the public from entirely giving itself up to the 
demoralizing effects of the infamous twopenny- 
ha’penny song ? 

fuller Tieton of this question might 
perhaps prove both entertaining and instructive. 
Yours, etc., 
TopiAs A. MATTHAY. 





“The longer I live the more I am certain that 
the great difference between men, between the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the 
insignificant, is energy—invincible determination 
—a purpose once fixed, and then death or victory. 
That quality will do anything in this world; and 
no talents, no cireumstances, no opportunities will 
make 4 two-legged creature a man without it.”— 
FowELt Buxton. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

ERNEST Kiver.—Your objection has already pre- 
sented itself and has been found a just one. 
We hoped to have assisted our fellow-studenis 
by friendly criticism, but the responsibility 
proves too great. A 

C. FowLER.—We should be glad of some ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of old days at the Academy,” such 
as you suggest. : 

W. G. McNauaeut, Gro. F. CROWTHER, A. W. 
Dace, R. B. Appison.—Thanks for good 
wishes. 

SAMUEL GEE and RosE Evans.—Received with 
thanks. 

S. S. STRATTON.—Best thanks. We would have 
printed your letter were it not that we have 
gone over the same ground in our leading 
article this month. 


Subscribers are respectfully informed that all 
subscriptions are payable in advance. No copy of 
the paper can be delivered unless this condition 
be complied with. 


Musical Calendar for April, 1890, 
FRIDAY, 4. 

Mr. Ambrose Austin’s Sacred Concert (‘‘ Stabat 

Mater” and ‘‘Gems from the Oratorios’’), St. 

James’s Hall, at 7.30. ‘‘ Messiah,” Royal Albert 


Hall. 
Monpay, 7. 
Mr. Carter’s Bank Holiday Concert, Royal 
Albert Hall, at 8. 
FRIDAY, ll. 
Mr. Frederic Lamond’s Recital, Princes’ Hall, 
at 3. 
WEDNESDAY, 16. 
Young People’s Orchestral Concerts, St. James’s 
Hall, at 3. 
SATURDAY, 19. 
Madame Frickenhaus’ Recital, Princes’ Hall, 
at 3. 
TUESDAY, 22. 
Stock Exchange Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8. 
Miss Suzetta Fenn’s Annual Concert, Brixton 


Hall. . 
WEDNESDAY, 23. 
‘‘The Golden Legend,” Royal Albert Hall, at 8. 
Miss Dora Bright’s Concert, Princes’ Hall, at 8. 


THURSDAY, 24. 
Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8. 


MONDAY, 28. 

Miss Winifred Robinson’s Concert, Princes’ 
Hall, at 8. 
WEDNESDAY, 30. 

Young People’s Orchestral Concert, St. James’s 
Hall, at 3. 


The Overture, 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Four lines .. at a ai et O45 0 
For every additional line ~ * Oh 9 
Front page, displayed, per inch a 010 0 


Full page, by arrangement. 

Advertisements for Tae Overture should be sent 
to Mr. A. Surrn, Royal Academy of Music, not later 
than the 25th of each month. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable to 
I’, Conver, 
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THE OXFORD EDITION 
STANDARD WORKS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited and carefully fingered by Carl Schultz, 
and Printed from Plates Newly Engraved in the Best Style. 


No. 
1. Adeste Fideles .- <e ee -. Tipper 
2. Air de Chasse . - F C. Czerny 
3. Air le Roi Louis XIIL. Henri Ghys 
4. Air with VariationsinG .. Beethoven 
5. Andante Cantabile (Op. 51, 1 2) Beethoven 
6. Beatrice di Tenda .. -. Beyer 
7. Bird Waltz .. ae oe — Panormo 
8. Blumenlied.. 2 a G. Lange 
9. Carnival de Venice .. zs ~ -. Oesten 

10. Chant de la Berger .. Galos 


11. Czerny's Exercises for the Pianoforte (Books 1 


and 2) each 


12. Giga from Corelli’s Twelfth Concerto, arranged 


by Arthur Henry Brown .. 


13. Gondellied (Gondola Song) - -. Oesten 
14. Grand March . C. D. Blake 
15. Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith 

C. J. Watkinson 
16. Heimliche Liebe Seer a .-d. Resch 
17. Herzeleid Ar G. Lange 
18. Home, Sweet Home.. xe Thalberg 
19. Il Corricolo (Galop) . 3 Durand de Grau 
20. In my Cottage near the wood .. .-M. Holst 


21. Kelvin Grove, Air with Variations 


29. La Chatelaine. . 


J. C. Nightingale 
A. Le Due 


. La Noce du Village ¢ " ‘Léfébure-Wely 
. La Matinée Rondo .. .. Dussek 
. La Priére d’une Viérge  "Thecla tet ens ska 


L’Argentine_ . E. Ketterer 
. La Rosée du Soir, Morceau de Salon F. Spindler 
La Sympathie.. . O. Comettant 


. Le Désir, Pensée Romantique . .. Henri Cramer 
: Les Cloches du Monastére. . 


Léfébure-Wély 


. Maiblume (Mélodie).. aa T. Oesten 
. Mazurka Brillante (Marie) ie .. Talexy 
. Mélodie inF . 3 Rubinstein 
. Mermaids’ Song (Oberon) «. bf. T. Oesten 
. Mocking Bird a : Hoffmann 


RWWWWWhWRPRDFE WWW WWRWwWW ROU wWRwHOWARwWwWnow? 


coocoocoooooooamoooo cocece coo © coomococono 


36. Deh Conte (the admired : air from Bellini’s 


. The Mountain Belle 


opera “ Norma ’”’) © i ..-Burgmiuiller 

Diana Mazurka . Talexy 

Dreams of Home (Heimweh) “Albert J ungmann 
. Duet in D ae we we A. Diabelli 
. Edelweiss . — -. G. Lange 
. Ernani, Grand Fantasia = .. FEF. Beyer 
. Fairy Wedding, Waltz J. W. Turner 
. Feenreigen Waltz (Fairies’ Waltz) Reissiger 
. Gipsy Rondo : a a . Haydn 
. Musidora Mazurka es cm oe Talexy 
. Norma, Fantasia . zs Beyer 
- Overture, “T,Ttaliana in ‘Algieri” oa Rossini 
. Ray of Sunshine .. .. C. Le Duc 
. Réverie in G(Op. 31) .. .. Henri Rosellen 
. Rondeau Villaceaia (Op. 122) . J. H. Hummel 
. Rondo Grazioso (Op. 51, <e 1) . Beethoven 
. Silvery Waves - A. P. Wyman 
. Sonata in C H. Enkhausen 
. Sonata in F Mozart 
. Sonata in F Fred. Kuhiau 
. Sonata in G (easy) - Beethoven 
. Sonata (Op. 49, No. 1), in @ minor . ... Beethoven 
. Sonata (Op. 49, No. 2), in .. Beethoven 
. Stephanie Gavotte A. Czibulka 
. Swiss Air with var. .. Beethoven 
. Tarantelle in A flat 3 aa Heller 
. The Murmuring Stream (ayit) -. Steinberg 
. The Wedding March .. Mendelssohn 
. The Signal March ai Ae ae Kieber 
. Une Petite Fleur. ot C. Voss 
. Violetta, Polka Mazurka : Carl Faust 
. Russian Air ¥F. Beyer 
: Chansonette de Titoff . F.. Beyer 
. The Robin's return Fisher 
. Fairyland Waltz.. A Warren 


Kinkel 


To be continued. 
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THE. LEIPSIC EDITION 
CLASSICS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited and carefully fingered by Leopold Hertz, 
and Printed from Plates Newly Engraved in the Best Style. 


No. 
1. Bach’s Preludes, Nos. 1 and 2 
2. 


” ” » oand4 
No. 5, in C minor. 


ave 
4. Beethoven’ s ‘Menuetto, from Sonata in rai major 


5. 
6. 


14, 
15. 
ve 


18. 
19. 


Op. 22, in B flat . 
Chopin’s Valse i in an sharp minor 


flat 52 
8. Clementi’s eine’ No. 1,inF major 

” 2 inG ,, 

Fe Allegros, No. 1 inte 

” ” ” ,in Cc ” 

” 1 3 inD ,, 
Vivace, in C major 
Dussek’s L’Adieu 2 Ay 


» Sonata, in B flat .. : 
Haydn’s Presto, No.1,in G major .. 
Ff ” 9) in A flat 
“f Allegro, i in A’ major . : nif os 
. Handel's Allegros, No. 1 inF major 3r at 
rn rs » 2,in G minor ef me 
+ " 3, in G major ar ie 
+ Gigue, No. 1, in D minor. 7 
iy 7, b, 2, in G major.. 
: Air, in G major ; 
- Allemande, i in B major 
= Courante, in G ee 
- Fugue, in F major. 
a Presto, in D minor. 
Fi Prelude in'G maj or. 


WNW NOW WW COCO WWW PREP WWW WWWRWWROW: 


nm 
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coocoooooocoocoeoseoosoescooscoescescssoco: 


No 


oy . Kuhlaw’ s Allegros, No. I in C major 


54. 


55. 


56. 


” 
” 
” 


Dmajor . 
49, Meuidalssoba' Ss Duetto, Lied dhne Worte -. 
50. Paradies Gigue, in F major .. : 
Dl Toccata, in A major if 
o2 Steibelt’s Rondos, No. 1, in F major 


” 


” 


” 


” ” 
Rondos, No. 


” ” 
” ” 


Polacca i in F major 
' Mozart's Allegros, No. 1, in C major 


Romance in A flat . 
First Movement from the Sonata i in 


el ” 


Lh] 


Allegro i in C major .. my ie 
Allegro Assai in C major .. ; 


,inA minor 
5) inG major 


oe 
BB BBE 


2. in G 1 


2. in B flat .. 
3, in C major 


B ah i;d> 0. ne: ve 


To be continued. 
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W. E. HILL & SONS, 


‘Who were the experts in the Violin Section of the South Kensington Loan 
Collection of 1885, 
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POPULAR CLASSICS, 
A SELECTION OF STERLING COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 


N.B.—The Letters before each number denote the degree of difficulty—a stands for difficult; b, moderately 
difficult; c, easy; d, very easy. 


No. 

ec 1. Sonata in G@ ee ts Haydn 
d 2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37). - .. Clementi 
6 3. Posthumous rondo in B flat.. -- Mozart 
c 4. Sonata in D (Op. 47) .-- ae ihe Dussek 
b 5. SonatainC sharpminor .. oo Haydn 
e 6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. Shree . Clementi 
b 7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) Bach 
d 8. SonatinainG . -Beethoven 
e 9. Echo (from the Partita in B minor) Bach 
da 10. Sonatina in F (Op. 38).. .. Clementi 
adil. SonatinainF . 33 «7 ..Beethoven 

e 12. Sonata in C : Haydn 
6 13. Prelude and caprice in C minor (Qnd Partita) 

ac 
c 14. SonatainEH minor .. we Bic Haydn 
c15. L’adieu .. ore .. | Dussek 
ec 16. Two minuets in C and D ie .. Beethoven 
b17. Lacontemplazione .. af .. Hummel 
b18. Abschied . .- Schumann 
619. Allegro, sarabande, and scherzo ‘in A minor 
(38rd Partita) . =A Bach 
ec 20. Sonata in F ‘te at Haydn 
b 21. Andante in B flat (Op. “"75) So -.  Dussek 
b 22. Rondo a eapriccio (Op. 129) . . Beethoven 
e 23. Souvenir .. -Schumann 
c 24, Allegro, sarabande, and passacaille in G minor 
(7th Suite) . -. Hander 
b 25. Gavotte and Musette in D minor (Suites 
Anglaises, No. 6) Bach 
b 26. Allegro con brio in K flat (from Sonata, Op. 13) 
Hummel 
b 27. Sonata in D(No.10) .. Paradies 
b 28. Deux romances in B flat and E flat Steibelt 
ce 29. Presto in A flat (from Bone: No. ai Haydn 
ce 30. Sonata in C (Op. 53) .. Woelfi 
31. Saxon air with variations .. «ee Dussek 
c 32. Passepied (Partitain B minor) .. Bach 
ce 33. Two minuets in G and E flat .- Beethoven 
b 34, Rondo brillant in B flat (Op.107) .. Hummel 
6 35. Toccata in A (from Sonata, No.6).. Paradies 
6 36. Gigue in F sharp minor (Suite, No. 6) Handel 
b 37. Invitation pour la valse Uae ONS zum 
Tanze) .. ae Weber 
ce 38. Minuet and Trio in E flat xs . Beethoven 
e 39. Sonata in E .- Paradies 
b 40. Nocturne in E flat (Op. 9, No. 2)) P52 Chopin 
e 41. Aria (4th Partita) 5 “fe Bach 
b 42. La galante, rondo (Op. 120) . .. Hummel 
6 43. Rondo brillant in E flat (Op. 62) oF Weber 
ec 44. Wiegenliedchen (Op. 124) _.. ..Schumann 
b 45. Aria con variazioni in A (Op. 107, No. 3) 
Hummel 
b 46. Octave study i: .. Steibelt 
ce 47. Two STE (1st Partita) ae aC Bach 


a 48. Polonaise in C (Op 89).. ERE 
b 49. Prelude and muse in D (Op. 85, No. 2 


eaalaabe 
c 50. Gigue in B flat (1st Partita).. 
b 51. Marche funébre (from Sonata, Op. 35) Chonis 


a 52. Grand Polonaisein E flat .. = Weber 
c 53. Tempo di ballo . .. Scarlatti 
c 54. Rondo pastorale (from Sonata, Op. 24) Dussek 
b 55. Arabesque (Op.18) .. .Schumann 
b 56. Six variations on an original theme in F 

(Op. 34) +. re a. .. Beethoven 
b 57. Variations 4 in F minor " Haydn 
b 58. Grand valse in E flat (Op. 18) .. . Chopin 
b 59. Impromptu in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3) Schubert 
a 60. Polacea brillante in Ei (Op. 72) ue Weber 


b 61 Bagatelle in E flat (Op. 33, No.1) Beethoven 
a 62. Ilmoto continuo (from Sonata, Op.24) Weber 


POR PREP PRDROWF FRDOWR YPKRTDDORWE HNWRWODRTWORR GC FP DORR E OROWoOR eee ae 


cococoo coco oeOo CaSoOo acco SoeoSoS CSCO OOOoOSCDSOo So Oo SOS009 SCOoSeCo cooamacecoooY 


le 8. D, 
b 63. Schlummerlied (Op. 124) . . Schumann 3 9 
b 64. Capriceio in F (Op. 49) _ .- -- Hummel 4 9 
c 65. Variations “ Quant’ e pit bella” Beethoven 4 0 
6 66. Menuetto in B minor (Op.78) -. Schubert 3 0 
b 67. Two musical sketches oC Mendelssohn 3 Q 
6 68. Variations “ The harmonious blacksmith ” 
Handel 3 0 
c 69. Sonata in B flat (Op. 38, No.2) .. Clementi 4 0 
6 70. Andante (Op. 35) . Beethoven 40 
c 71. Rondo i Ps (from Sonata, Op. 45, No. 1) 
Dussek 40 
72. Variations sérieuses (Op. 54) oo 6 0 
73. Fantasia in C.. ae . Haydn 4 0 
74. Polonaise in A (Op. 40) “ie ae Chopin 3 9 
75. Sonata in A (No. 31).. -- Scarlatti 3 0 
76. Rondeau villageois (Op. 122) -- Hummel 4 0 
77. Andante in E minor (Op. 7, No.1) Mendelssohn : 0 
78. Prelude in B flat (1st Partita) ae . Bach 0 
79. Adagio from “ L'Invocation ” (Op. 77) Dussek ; 0 
80. Berceuse (Op. 57) .. Chopin 3 9 
81. Adagio from Sonata (Op. 24) ats Weber 3 0 
- Lia bella capricciosa (Op.55; .. Hummel 6 6 
83. Allemande in B flat (1st Partita) .. Bach 3 0 


84, Andante and Rondo capriccioso (Op. 14) 


Mendelssohn 4 0 
85. Allegro brillante in D (Studies, No. 5) 


eae Potter 3 0 


ec osaoek oe Roose oeoesesS ass 
& 


86. Ballade in A flat (Op. 47) - Chopin 5 9 
87. Preeambulum in G Oth Partita). ..Bach 3 Q 
88. Novellette in E (Op. 21, No. 7) . Schumann 3 0 
89. Sonata in C (Unfinished) oy .. Beethoven 4 0 
90. ree Vivace (Kraftig und feurig) (Op. 7, 
No.3) . ‘ Mendelssohn 4 0 
91. pap ranpeai in G flat (Op. 51) ae Chopin 4 9 
92. Gavotte and Musette in G@ minor (Suites 
Anglaises, No.3) . . Bach 3 0 


93. Allegretto in F minor (Op. 94, No. 3) Schubert 3 0 
94. Nachtstuck in F (Op. 23, No. 4)... Schumann 3 0 
. Momento capriccioso (Op. a) ere Weber 4 0 
96 Fantasia in F sharp minor (Op. 28) 
Mendelssohn 6 0 
97. Allegro con fuoco (Studies, No.1) 
Cipriani Potter 3 0 
ec 98. Menuet du Caréme. ; Dussek 3 0 
a 99. Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15, No. 2) Chopin 8 0 
6 100. Menuetto in G (5th Partita) if -. Bach 8 0 
b 101. Menuetto in F sharp minor, from Sonata 
(Ops6)> s- Se Mendelssohn 3 0 
b 102. Romanza in F sharp (Op. 28) .. Schumann 3 0 
b 103. Menuetto capriccioso, from Sonata in A flat 
(Op. 39) . x 2. Weber 4 0 
b 104. Variations on a Russian air -. Beethoven 6 0 
b 105. Valse in D flat (Op. 64, No.1) .. Chopin 3 0 
b 106. Valse in C sharp minor ( Op. 64, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
b 107. Novellette in F (Op. 21, No.1) .. Schumann 3 0 
a 108. Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35, No. 1) 
Mendelssohn 4 0 
a 109. Vivace con celerita (Studies, No. 3) 
Cipriani Potter 3 0 


ec eas 
so 
i 


c 110. SonatainC .. ae er .. Scearlatti 3 0 
b 111. Mai, lieber Mai : . Schumann 3 0 
b 112. Prelude in D flat (Op. 28, No. 15) .-Chopin 3 9 
e 113. Canzonetta in G minor Dussek 3 0 


a 114. Caprice in A minor (Op. 33, ‘No. 1) Mendelssohn 4 0 
b 115. Romanza in F minor (Sonata, Op. 125) Spohr 3 0 
b 116. Valse in A minor (Op. 34) . vi Chopin 3 0 
b 117. Frohliche Zeit af Schumann 3 0 
b 118. Allegro moderato in C (Studies, No. 1)Steibelt 3 0 
@ 119, Nocturne in D flat (Op. 27, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
a 120. Prelude and Fugue in F minor (Op. 35, No. 5) 
Mendelssohn 4 0 
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g Eaciate this month. Their revered 
h ving been away for a week on duty 
for the Associated Board of Local Examina- 
tions, returned in a state of such mental 
exhaustion as to cause his alarmed friends 
to contemplate removing him to Earlswood. 
The doctors, however, give hopes of his 
ultimate recovery. The sub-editor being 
also absent through illness—hydrophobia, 
or something—the despairing staff have 
rifled the pockets of their sick chief in search 
of matter, but have only discovered some 
rough notes forming a sort of journal of his 
week’s terrible labour. Failing aught else, 
these are here reproduced in their integrity. ] 
April 21.—At Minsterham. What joy, 
after the labours of the day, to wander 
through this picturesque old city and solace 
oneself by gazing at its ancient buildings! 
_ The glorious cathedral sheds a holy calm on 
all around, soothing my quivering nerves 
deliciously. The one drawback to my rest 
is the never ceasing sound of the examination 
pieces which goes on in my head. Curious, 
too! I find myself listening, not to my guide’s 
description of the minster, but to his mode 
of expressing hisinformation. I find myself 
mentally allotting him marks for accuracy, 
brilliancy, phrasing, and thematic treatment. 
My colleague, I perceive, is similarly affected. 
Thear him murmur with a sigh, ‘‘ General 
impression—ten.’’ As we gazeat the noble 
old building, relaxing its austere silver smile 
in the genial glow of sunset, we can hardly 
_ tear ourselves away to rush to the next town. 
Rather tiring, this kind of thing. 
April 22—At Hurrykin-on-Sea. Feel 
sometimes as if I were two persons: one 
perpetually listening, the other looking about 
and talking. Hurrykin is a stormy place, 
and I feel inclined for a good blow along the 
Parade, but it may not be. Town band 
playing outside examination hall as a delicate 
ttention. Accuracy—one; variety of tone 
none. We send out sixpence with a 
essage that we will not trouble for any 









rogramme, Avarice — fifteen. Another 
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shilling (duly debited to the Associated 
Board) at last obtains peace. Charming 
candidates; gradual feeling of remorse 
stealing over me at having to ‘‘ plough’ so 
many industrious little creatures ; no matter, 
I must be firm. 

April 23.—At Westbrook. Westbrook the 
beautiful, Westbrook the brilliant, a town 
so clean that it might serve as a standing 
advertisement of Messrs. Anybody’s soap 
were not such abominations as hoardings 
and dead walls unknown here. Glorious 
weather, glorious everything, and, ah! the 
bright young faces and dear little fingers! 
General impression—regret at leaving. A 
most enjoyable day. But why do I feel as 
if the top of my head lifted up like a tobacco 
jar and someone was grinding coffee in it ? 
This is a distinct delusion which must be 
firmly combated. Moreover, someone seems 
to be incessantly playing Bennett’s Study in 
G at one of my ears, and someone else 
Chopin’s Study in F at the other, while my 
feet insist on walking to Handel’s Fugue in 
F sharp minor. Away, away, without delay, 
as the opera librettos say. Arrive at Dull- 
borough just in time to hear local society 
rehearse Brahms’s Requiem, a bold task for 
amateurs. Precision and attack—good ; 
tone—weak ; general impression—favourable, 
say seven. Afterwards a little music (by 
way of a change) at a friend’s house, then 
to hotel at 1 a.m. and write up our reports 
for an hour or so while a roomful of bag- 
men discuss horticulture—without an ‘ h.”’ 

April 24.—Up at an unearthly hour: 
bagmen still talking of their gardens, having 
apparently never gone to bed. To our work ; 
then, hey! for Harbourtop. Fearfully slow 
train: choice of tempo—three. Short stay at 
Harbourtop, the shorter the better. Weather 
—too too, mud—one hundred and sixty-five. 
Once more away to Dockport and spend rest 
of the evening with an old friend, and—of 
course—a little music. So _ refreshing, 
music, after a heavy day’s work. Reach 
hotel in a semi-comatose condition. I don’t 
know from personal experience what delirium 
tremens are like, but, from all I have heard 
and read, they must be something like what 
I now suffer from. Fingers of all sorts and 
sizes are writhing about before my eyes, 
look where I will. Spidery fingers, dumpy 
fingers, bony fingers, plumpy fingers, red 
fingers, and white fingers are all curving 
and prancing around me; instead of the 
cab-horse’s legs, I see trotting fingers ; 
instead of forks on the hotel table, stiff 


fingers lie about. I devour fingers of toast 


36 
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and watch the waiter’s deft fingers so in- 
tently that he gets nervous and upsets a jug 
of milk; he is only a junior though. 

April 25.—At Dockport all day in a tropical 
rain, and what sailors call half a gale of 
wind—anglice,ahurricane. Our examination 
room is draughty and we have to take turns 
at holding the candidates’ music from being 
blown off the piano. If it gets much worse 
we shall have to hold the candidates 
themselves. Unhappily it lulls. All over; 
back to station. Hotel bill stiff; hear my 
colleague growl ‘‘ scales—eighty.’’ Express 
train to London; velocity—sixty. I now 
find that if I try to talk I cannot attend to 
what I am saying, and drift into drivel half- 
way through a sentence, listening to the 
never-ending performances of Schumann’s 
‘‘ Nachtstiick,’”’ which no one has ever 


succeeded in playing. Besides the creeping | 


fingers, I behold before me rows and rows of 
earnest timid young faces with wild appealing 
eyes, beseechingly turned upon me. And 
one face in the front row haunts me madly. 
Alas, thou most charming child of all! And 
had we the heart to condemn thee, despite 
thy many and rare gifts, as being ‘‘not up 
to standard’’? Pardon, pardon, sweet 
inl, iva 

: {Here the MS. is so blurred and blotted 
with moisture as to be illegible. | 

April 26.—London : I feel certain of my 
powers unnaturally sharpened at the expense 
of the others. I could examine a hundred 
candidates and assess all their various points 
without effort, but in all else I am almost 
a gibbering idiot. We go out to lunch and 
someone with me says that it is raining in 
torrents, but I do not perceive it. Neither 
do I know where or what I eat, though this 
is excusable, being in an Italian restaurant. 
The fingers and the faces now come not as 
single spies, but in battalions, rising in 
serried rank from horizon to zenith; the 
examination pieces ring with brazen clamour 
in my ears; all distinct consciousness 
abandons me. O ye unsuccessful candidates, 
forgive now your ruthless examiner! Gaze 
not thus reproachfully upon me, ye gazelle- 
eyed maidens! I am punished and ye are 
fearfully avenged! .. . 

[The remainder of the MS. is mere 
incoherent raving. Our hapless editor was 
removed to his home on a stretcher, and the 
last words which escaped his lips were 
‘* Bed—ten !’’] 





“ NOTHING resembles pride so much as dis- 
couragement,”~-A miel’'s Journal. 


Passing Wotes. 


Tue production of Mr. Cowen’s new opera 
««Thorerim ”’ occurred too late in the month 
to receive detailed notice at our hands, but 
we hope in our next issue to give a somewhat 
more worthy account of the work than many 
of our contemporaries, the tone of whose 
remarks—almost entirely confined to un- 
important details in the libretto—is far from 
edifying. Some declare Mr. Joseph Bennett’s 
share of the work to be a masterpiece, while 
others jeer at it most cruelly. It has always 
seemed a pity to us that distinguished critics 
like the late Dr. Hueffer, Mr. A’ Becket, and 
Mr. Bennett should lay themselves open to 
the jealous criticism of their rivals by 
entering the perilous field of libretto writing. 
The pay is poor, the fame to be earned very 
doubtful, and failure—which has been the 
universal lot hitherto—most galling. Let 
musicians be obliged to write their own 
librettos and let the eritic stick to his 
scalping-knife, say we. 


** Waar becomes of the old pianos ?”’ is & 
query often made, and to which an answer 
has hitherto been hard to find. Butif the 
London School Board really means to carry 
out its scheme of supplying instruments to 
its various institutions, it is clear that we 
shall have here an efficient utilisation of 
waste products. For the pianos will, of 
course, be supplied by contract or lowest 
tender, and it is hardly to be expected that 
a Musical Committee will be appomted to 
see that the Board gets the worth of its 
money. At no very distant date, therefore, 
we may expect to find Mr. Lobb rising to 
ask Mr. Helby ‘‘ Whether it is not a fact 
that the cottage pianos supplied to the —— 
and schools, at a cost of forty-five 
guineas each (music stool included), are 
found to have been so badly built, of green 
wood, that they have collapsed? Whether 
the German ebony cases have not turned 
out to be American walnut, paimted with 
Aspinall’s enamel ? and, lastly, whether the 
wire with which they were strung was not 
Belgian soft iron instead of English steel?” — 
To all of which impeachments the chairman | 
will regretfully reply in the affirmative, and | 
the British ratepayer will again feel bad. : 





PropasLty not a great number of our 
readers are keenly interested in the seience of 
acoustics or have paid much attention to 
the recent discussion on a new theory of 
sound at the Musical Association. Practical | 








re these subjects, 
, little direct bearing 













r deeply interesting in the 
s sound? and there is plenty 
ction in the views of Mr. 
cked up as they were by some 
xperiments. ‘The old air-wave 
ertainly not convincing, for 
a railway arch may be shaken 
human voice, the full blast of a 
and will not stir a feather. It 
us that the chief fault in Mr. 


expressions employed. <‘ Objective 
” “primordial force,” and the like, are 
“nice expressions, but they convey no 
ow of meaning to one’s mind without a 
Euclidean definition to start. with. But of 
what use is theory on the subject of a force ? 
Is there any force whose mode of action—let 
alone origin—is comprehensible ? 
_ Ove of our students sends the following 
amusing account of a provincial Concert 
heard during the Easter vacation :—‘‘ The 
orchestra was composed of a contingent from 
the band of the regiment, quartered 
here; these found the wind and the strings 
were almost entirely ladies—you can imagine 
the effect. I noticed the bassoons had a 
very peculiar tone, and, on examination, 
found they were playing with little clarinet 
mouthpieces! The resulting tone was a 
cross between a horn and a. bass-clarinet. 
By-the-bye, neither the bassoons nor the 
oboes ever got within a quarter-note of the 
strings, who tuned calmly to the piano while 
the wood-wind were blowing a very fair 
B flat! Here is a puzzle for you: just as 
the conductor was about to start a Haydn 
Symphony, the oboe—who was, after the 
manner of all oboes, twittering and flourishing 
about—parodied the first subject of the Sym- 
_ phony by playing a few bars of the latest 
elegant music hall ditty, ‘Stop the cab, 
stop the cab, whoa! whoa! whoa! ’— 
Query, what number was the Symphony ?— 


G, RB. hy 





| 













Dovs.E-BARRELLED advertisements are 
convenient things, and remind us of Mark 
Twain’s revolver, which was a ‘“ reliable 
weapon ; if she didn’t fetch what she went 
” after she fetched something else.’’ ‘‘ Infant’’ 

| are now announced not as such, 
but as “infant pupils’ of somebody else. 
Very nice for the teachers, but what about 
the children ? To them the juvenile craze 
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is nothing short of cruelty. It is easy to 
say they are not overworked, like it, and all 
the rest of the convenient cant; but even 
granting that they find a fascination in the 
excitement, does it follow that it is good for 
them 2? Do we give children everything 
they like? The premature specializing 
involved in the appearance of these ‘‘infants”’ 
at Concerts and ‘“‘ At Homes” which, as the 
Musical Times says, should be held in the 
nursery, is thoroughly bad for any child, 
coming as it does at an age when he should 
be growingallround. If the mental, moral, 
physical, or any other side of a man’s nature 
be neglected, he becomes ill-balanced, and 
the springs of spontaneity and originality 
are dried. What is it that in these, as in 
all times, we need? Is it not new and 
commanding personalities, through which 
are revealed glimpses of the divine? Not at 
all. The guardians of ‘“‘infants’”’ care for 
none of these things. Theirs is a cash 
concern, cheap glory part of the profits, and 
the public go and gape at the performing 
children, as clowns in a country fair at the 
learned pig and performing poodles.. The 
cases are exactly analogous, though the 
former covers its nakedness with a decent 
pretence of interest in music. The ad- 
vertisers know well enough it is so, else 
why the dressing young, and the announce- 
ments of infancy ? The child does cleverer 
things than the poodle certainly, because he 
is a child. Would the public flock to hear 
a man who did neither better nor worse than 
the child? Nota bit of it. Proprietors of 
‘‘infant phenomena’’ should lay to heart 
Madame Arabella Goddard’s words to the 
representative of the Pall Mall Gazette: ‘I 
attribute much of my present nervous pros- 
tration and collapse to having done too 
much in early life. It is interesting to see 
and hear children like Hofmann and Hegner 
play, but it is bad, very bad, for the children 
themselves.” 


Tue following remarks by Richard Pohl, 
from which we quoted a sentence last month, 
are as true now as when the distinguished 
writer penned them twelve years ago :— 

“For all works in the old symphonic 
form there is one solitary formula which 
describes the value and success of them so 
accurately that the perpetual repetition of 
this criticism—of course, with some slight 
variation in the details—has something 
comic about it. Whenever and wherever 
a new Symphony is produced the critic 
invariably remarks as follows ; » 
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‘««« The first movement (Allegro)is admirably 
worked out, broad in conception, clear in 
form, and noble in idea. 

««« Thesecondmovement( Andante or Adagio) 
is the least happy. It is either too long or 
too short, too broad or too cramped in 
design, either affected or commonplace in 
invention, and usually does not correspond 
in style with the rest of the work. 

“«« The third movement (Scherzo) is always 


excellent. Thereis nothing whatever to say 
against it. Everybody can write good 
Scherzos. 


““«The fourth movement (Finale) is un- 
satisfactory. It is undecided in character 
and out of harmony with the rest of the 
work, usually too wild and too noisily 
instrumented; in short, it fails to make 
a suitable conclusion.’ 

‘* Now just make the experiment and put 
any composer’s name you like to this form 
of criticism —it fits to a hair. But, I would 
ask, how is the progress of musical art 
furthered thereby ?”’ 





The “Woyage of Macloune.” 
(Concluded from page 25.) 


Tue ‘‘ sailing motive ’’ takes them to the 
Isle of Shouting. Here there is plenty of 
vigorous descriptive writing, notably when 
they ‘‘seized one another and_ slew.” 
The pathos, too, of the beautiful fragment, 
‘‘we sailed with our wounded away”’ is a 
noticeable feature of this stanza. 

The ‘sailing motive’ again appears, and 
brings them to the Isle of Flowers, a tenor 
solo, the sumptuous beauty of which reaches 
its climax at ‘‘ swept like a torrent of gems 
from the sky to the blue of the sea.’”” Then 
the chorus and Maeldune sing together, and 
then they sail to the Isle of Fruits. The 
ordinary sailing phrase does not appear this 
time, and the passage is very short. The 
reason of this is that the visits to these two 
islands form a single section of the work, 
and must not be separated so much as to 
destroy the sense of unity. The tenor solo 
of Maeldune continues, and the chorus 
again break in, but much more briefly, and 
this section comes to an end. ‘There is a 
reference to the ‘sailing motive,” but 
Stanford is free of any mechanical adherence 
to his form, and the principal part of this 
interlude is concerned with a foreshadowing 
of the Isle of Fire, which is the next 
Maeldune visits, and in which the constant 


unisons for the choir contending with the 


independent orchestra, the combination of 
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double and triple rhythms, the leaps for 
the voices of octaves and tenths, and the 
writing of all the parts after the leap at the 
top of their register, a unison often splitting 
suddenly into a harsh discord with the leap, 
give astonishing vigour to the effect. Then 
in the same stanza we come to the music 
descriptive of the Under-Sea Isle, which for 
pure beauty may perhaps stand forth from 
the rest of the work as the climax of all. 
With exquisite delicacy of the imagination 
a mental picture is produced—by the most 
simple means, triplets of quavers for strings 
and the peculiar writing of the voices at 
‘‘down we looked’’—of the glassy surface of 
the water and its limpid depths. It is an 
instance especially noteworthy, that it is 
different in kind from much of the pictorial 
music of the-present time. It is truer and 
subtler, inasmuch as it better fulfils the true 
conditions of this kind of musical excellence, 
and instead of attempting to paint a picture 
from without (in fact, we greatly doubt if 
Stanford thought at all of calling up an 
image), the musician has entered into the 
inner meaning of the poet, whose emotion 
has become his, and has then found its own 
natural expression. The whole of this 
section is of the most surpassing loveliness ; 
the more one knows of it the more beautiful 
it seems to become, for it is beauty of pure 
and deep poetic feeling, and not merely of 
surface sensuousness. We get the opening 
phrase before referred to even here. 

Then follows the visit to the Isle of 
Witches, where they do not land, though 
the sirens do their best to allure them. 
This is written for Maeldune, with soprano 
and alto solo and female chorus, and is 
happily descriptive of the situation. We 
must confess, however, that, though the 
change here made (with Lord Tennyson's 
permission) was evidently made for the 
contrast, which is certainly obtained, we 
think too great prominence is given to this 
portion of the work, which is the longest of 
all, though the episode is not the most 
important. Themusicischarming, certainly, 
and one could ill spare any, and yet to our 
mind there igs a certain want of balance 
which does not appear in the poem. The 


‘‘ sailing motive ’’ again appears, and Maeldune © 


and his crew come to the isle of the saint, 
with whom Stanford hardly seems to be 
specially in sympathy, and then they sail 
homewards, but come once more to the isle 
they were blown from, and see their enemy 
on the shore; but now, seeing him, let him 
be. The coming is described in the same 


a 


















ed before, but the “ letting 

ture, and very impressive 
is the long pause and 
ing before the words ‘“‘ and 
e wrung from Maeldune, the 
enge motive ’’ being the last 
before he speaks. Then the 


Trish character, ‘‘O weary were 
of the travel, the trouble, the strife, and 


’ brings the whole to a conclusion, 


- 


| of quoted being also (in another 
the last. 

is doubtful whether Stanford meant the 
to bear any definite meaning as a 
cial motive. It occurs even when the 
is speaking ‘‘ Vengeance is mine,’’ and 
mly way one could account for it there, 
even were it regarded as _ representing 
Maeldune himself, would be to suppose that 
Stanford wished to suggest Maeldune’s side 
(though a mute one) in the dialogue, and 
the persistence in his breast of the feelings 
against which the Saint is striving. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that it is 
a musical expression of his feeling of the 
poem, the more so as in another instance he 
has done the same thing admirably; we 
refer to the Overture to the ‘‘ Oedipus 
Tyrannus '’ of Sophocles. 

Altogether this is a most important and 
beautiful work, and one which should have 
a beneficial effect on English music. It is 
original in that itis not bound by the con- 
ventional forms either past or present; though 
he learns from all, there is no Wagner- 
worship any more than a slavish adherence 
to the old routine—chorus, recitative, aria ; 
chorus, recitative, duet, and so on, round the 
donkey-mill ad infinitum—which was well 
enough so long as it was the natural 
channel for the thoughts of genius, but 
which, like everything else when merely 
copied “in base imitation,’’ becomes so 
unutterably dreary. Here, then, we must 
take our leave, hoping that we have not 
indulged in superlatives, however sincere, 
to such an extent as to weary the reader. 
Pie Onan. | 


“THERE are three classes of readers: some 
enjoy without judgment; others judge without 
enjoyment; some judge while they enjoy, and 
enjoy while they judge. The latter class re- 
roduces the work of art on which it is engaged. 
ts numbers are very small.” —GOETHE. 


THe Dresdener Morgenblatt records the produc- 
tion ab the local Symphony Concert, on March 17, 
of a Scotch Suite by Mr. J. Moir-Clark, under the 
composer's direction. The work is stated to have 
been well received. 
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The Music-drama of the Future. 


Pernaps the greatest art question at the 
present time is that affecting the music- 
drama, which interests or should interest 
those connected with almost every branch 
of art, including poets, dramatists, and 
musicians alike; although it is to be 
regretted that the majority show themselves 
somewhat or wholly indifferent to it. 

A lamentable ignorance unfortunately 
prevails regarding Richard Wagner and his 
works, which may at once be descried as the 
stumbling-block or hindrance to the further 
development of his theory. Until this 
obstruction is removed—and the removal of 
it is necessary—but little progress will be 
made towards the solution of this great 
art problem. Wagner is erroneously looked 
upon as @ musician, a composer only, a 
dignity which he most distinctly repudiated ; 
being instead poet, dramatist, and musician 
in one, which fact is overlooked by many who 
even profess themselves to be his admirers. 
It should be borne in mind that the music- 
drama was no accidental discovery, no vain 
hallucination, but the result of great labour 
and perseverance. Recognising the mere- 
tricious origin of that form of art styled 
‘‘opera,’’ and its baleful influence which was 
being disseminated throughout the artistic 
world, Wagner it was who foresaw that a 
radical change was necessary for the preser- 
vation and elevation of true art, which was 
fast falling into degradation by means of the 
Italian opera of Bellini and Donizetti. 

So much has been said and written 
concerning Wagner's antipathy and bitter 
struggle against that form of art which was 
so hateful to him (vide Wagner’s own 
writings on the subject, ‘‘Oper und Drama,”’ 
&c.), that it would be needless to go over 
trodden ground ; suffice it to say, that after 
long and weary efforts, which were at last 
crowned with success, arose his offspring, 
the Music-drama, the embodiment of which 
was first set forth in ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” 
It must be remembered that ‘‘ Der fliegende 
Hollander,’ ‘‘ Tannhiuser,’ and ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ are only operas nominally, for each 
shows a more gradual departure from that 
title than its predecessor, and a nearer 
approximation towards the music-drama. 
‘Lohengrin’? may be considered as the 
connecting link between the two forms of 
art in which examples of both are prevalent, 
It was but one step from ‘‘ Lohengrin ”’ to 
‘Tristan,’ and in that step Wagner 
traversed the whole distance separating the 
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two forms, and laid before the world the 
first perfect ideal Music-drama. 

It is absolutely necessary to bear in mind 
the following important facts while witnessing 
a work of this description. Firstly, strict 
attention must be paid to the dialogue, 
which should be thoroughly understood 
beforehand, otherwise the play becomes an 
enigma, impossible to unravel, and the music 
meaningless. Hence the incongruity which 
exists in the performance of such a work in 
a language of which the majority of the 
audience are blissfully ignorant. The action 
and dialogue of the play understood, the 
accompanying music becomes a_ faithful 
interpreter, and through its medium ex- 
presses that which words fail to convey. 
At times we are unaware of its presence, but 
when the dramatic situation demands it, it 
becomes an important factor, and our 
emotions are intensified to a higher degree 
than would be possible without it. By 
means of that system whereby ideas are 
associated with different motives, which 
become apparent during the course of the 
play, as they gradually unfold themselves, 
the impressions we receive are heightened 
to an almost unsurpassable extent; for then, 
and only then, can the principles of Wagner’s 

theory be realised, the intrinsic merits of 
which will become self-evident, and cannot 
fail to convince all but the prejudiced. 

Again, it must be remembered that the 
Music-drama is intended to be a source 
of intellectual nourishment and pleasure, 
not an amusement for the frivolous; it should 
be taken as a tonic, when the mind is 
best prepared to receive it. Unfortunately, 
popular opinion holds the other view, 
regarding art as a recreation; but then is 
the foundation of true art to rest upon such 
an insufficient and perilous basis as popular 
opinion ? 

A temporary digression was necessary to 
inform the unacquainted of the foregoing 
important details. It is now to be considered 
whether the Wagner Music-drama is what he 
claims it to be—“ the highest art,” inasmuch 
as it consists of the combination of the 
individual arts, which are here presented in 
a compact alliance. 

The highest art-work must of necessity be 
the most perfect, and must contain no 
blemish of any description in the con- 
struction, or in the union of the component 
parts. It is a recognised fact that the great 
fault of the present music-drama lies in the 
yocalisation. The singers themselves com- 
plain of the unvocal character of the music, 


and the extreme difficulty they experience 
in learning their parts, while, on the other 
hand, the audience indulgently submit to 
and suffer the unpleasant aural sensation 
experienced in listening to the continued 
and wearied efforts of the soprano to reach 
the top Aor C. ‘The effect in time becomes 
ludicrous, but excites, at the same time, 
compassion for the unfortunate martyr on 
the stage, whose intonation becomes less 
perfect as her struggles become weaker. 
Again, we must complain of the unnecessary 
and tiresome recitative with which Wagner 
cramps all his works; the monotony of the 
human voice singing or declaiming the 
most unvocal phrases becomes painfully 
apparent, and we long for the freshness and 
vigour of a few outspoken words. A double 
course is open for the author of a future 
music-drama to pursue, in order to avoid 
such blemishes as haye been pointed out 
above, either to return to the old form of 
romantic opera, of which Weber must be 
regarded as the founder, and where the 
musical portions of the work were separated 
by dialogue, in fact, retaining all or most of 
the old remodelled forms; or to return 
farther back, as Wagner did, to the Greek 
drama, taking it as the model for the new 
art-work. 

Here, from the very starting-point, our 
author must separate himself from Wagner 
and choose another path, for there would be 
danger ahead were he to look to him for 
guidance. How then shall the composer 
avoid Charybdis without encountering Scylla? 
By creating at once a new model, such as 
has never been attempted before, the novelty 
of which cannot fail to become apparent as 
soon as an example of it is forthcoming. 
In the place, however, of the Greek invisible 
chorus there will exist the modern concealed 
orchestra, which will intensify and interpret 
the dramatic situation without hindering 
the action of the play. 

Let us now analyse the construction of 
this new art-work which the future will 
bring forth, and for the purpose take an 
example consisting of, say, five acts, each 
of which is to be from twenty to thirty 
minutes’ duration; thus the representation 
of the five acts alone will last little over 
two hours, An orchestral prelude will 
preface the work, and interludes will occupy 
the spaces between the acts, commencing 
at once on the fall of the curtain, or 
even before, and ceasing when or after the 
curtain has risen. It shall behove the 
music to explain by means of the motive- 



















to Prodict the coming 
Sasi of the prelude 


x aed be over ‘before 11 p-m., 
urban spectators plenty of time 
e end and catch their last train 
ring this period of three hours 
ce would exist in the presence of 
ideal world, the continuity of which 
d not be broken for a moment, and 
notime for ahaa or irrelevant 


which appertains to and clings round 

h e history and religion of almost every 

‘country in the world, wherein all con- 
-yentionalities with modern habits and 

customs may be dismissed, and, if necessary, 

the supernatural element allowed and intro- 
duced, thus instructing and educating the 

‘minds of the audience as well as affording 

artistic and intellectual pleasure. 

_ The primary conditions to be fulfilled in 
the music-drama of the future will be 
identical with those already existing, the 
enumeration of which will bear repetition. 

1. A theatre built on the same principles 

as that at Bayreuth, where the orchestra 
ns ye: concealed from the view of the audience, 

_ and where all the seats command an 

equal view of the stage ; 

4. An efficient, conscientious, and willing 

staff of artists ; and 

Es An entire and dutiful submission to the 
raugalies of the masterhand, the supreme 

artist. 

_ It is to be expected that such an art-work 
will be boycotted by almost all vocalists and 
members of the singing profession, although 
it in no way concerns them—for it must not 
be confounded with opera, from which it, is 
wholly distinct-—and their wrath must be 
hazarded. The first frantic outburst of 
abuse and vituperation will in time subside 
into a calm submission. and homage, as the 
Music-drama becomes acknowledged by the 
world to be the “‘ highest art.”’ 

Let posterity decide the fulfilment of 
fe prophecy, this hypothesis which is as 
yet based only on theory, but which shall be 
exemplified i in the practical form of a music- 
_ the future. 
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Academy Ballads—ti. 
Tue PIanist. 


I xnow a young lady as fair as the day 
Whose only delight is in learning to play ; . 
Beethoven and Chopin and Schumann and 
Liszt, 
She'll knock you them off in a turn of the 
wrist. 
Yet this is her plaint to the end of her 
days, 
‘* Ah! when shall I, where shall I learn 
how to phrase ?”’ 


She’s learnt how to read and the way to 
transpose, 
Though that gave her trouble, as you may 
suppose ; 
She’s learnt what is meant by a rest and a 
pause, 
And obtained a slight knowledge of time 
and its laws : 
She’s studied for years and has tried 
many ways, 
But has never succeeded in learning to 
phrase. 


She knows that a tune has a head and a 
tail, 

But her efforts to find them perpetually fail ; 

She learns elocution, she knows how to sing, 

Yet no sense in her music she ever can fling: 

Her immense execution awakens no praise, 

For ne’era professor can teach her to phrase. 


She plays in Whitechapel, 
Mile-end ; 
‘What phrasing!’ sneers each working 
man to his friend. 
And when to Mayfair or Belgravia she’d go, 
Says the duke, ‘‘ But her phrasing’s so bad, 
don’t you know!” 
Who cares how she sings and who cares 
how she plays, 
So long as she’s never been taught how to 
phrase ? 


she plays in 


Morau. 


Take warning then, maidens, who tickle the 
keys, 
And hope not by mere execution to please ; 
Put brains in your fingers and sense in your 
toes, 
And we shall have music wherever we goes. 
Believe that your poet speaks truth when 
he says 
That no player’s worth twopence unless 
she can phrase. 
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Reviews—Major. 


Scenes from Olaf Trygvason (an unfinished 
drama by Bjérnson). For solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra. By Epvarp Griese (Op. 50). 

[Leipsic: C. F. Peters. ] 

Sia Norwegian Songs. Poems by Honerr 
Dracumann ; music by Epvarp Grize (Op. 
49). [Same Firm.] 

Grieg is generally considered to be a 
rather voluminous composer, but this is an 
erroneous idea. He has been writing for 
five-and-twenty years, yet has only just 
reached his 50th work. Now two works a 
year is a very low average. Schubert wrote 
as much as Grieg in as many weeks. 
Moreover, Grieg’s works are all of modest 

dimensions, consisting, for the most part, of 
sets of from three to six songs or little 
pianoforte sketches. The Pianoforte Con- 
certo and the music to ‘‘ Peer Gynt’’ have 
been his most ambitious efforts up to date. 
It is therefore with some curiosity that we 
take up the new Cantata, which runs to 
some eighty-five pages octavo, hardly daring 
to hope that the composer’s genius, so 
captivating in miniature, will prove effective 
when covering a large canvas. 

The libretto—a very sketchy and frag- 
mentary affair—does not appeal to any but 
national sympathies. It depicts a pagan 
festival, just at the time when the sainted 
Olaf came to christianize his country. We 
have first an invocation of priests and people 
to the many Scandinavian dieties with 
appalling and unpronounceable names; then 
a curious contralto solo, an imprecation on 
Olaf from the lips of a Volva or prophetess. 
This produces a remarkable effect on the 
weather and the chorus, both of which exert 
themselves to their utmost pitch of noise. 
Next comes a solo for a high priest (baritone), 
and then a concluding dance and chorus, 
exactly half the work. Now what about 
the music? The opening invocation is 
broad and bold, but the way in which a 
minimum of thematic material is hammered 
out into gold-leaf reminds us a little unpleas- 
antly of Liszt's method in composition. In 
the accompaniment of monotone  re- 
citative Grieg can give points to Gounod, 
which is saying a good deal, and his 
peculiar knack of harmonizing very 
simple diatonic phrases with astonishing 
chromatic chords is strikingly exemplified in 
this portion of the work and the suc- 
ceeding solo. Take, for example, the 
following typical passage for chorus :— 








nothing can be more simple nor more 
effective. And the solo of the Volva is in 
similar character ; the weird melody— 






which no one but Grieg would dare to write, 
is harmonized on a descending diatonic 
scale of B minor with remarkable effect. 
The noisy chorus in Scene II. strikes us as 
rather laboured and Lisztish, but culminates 
in an exceedingly vigorous march theme 
unisono, with accompaniment of chords on 
the half-bar— — 





particular interest, but the choral dance 
which follows is immensely spirited. It 
reminds us a little of the Trolls’ dance in 
‘«Peer Gynt,’’ but is none the worse for 


that. The first Trio is another specimen of 
darmg simplicity; but the second is less 
natural, being the same subject converted 
into an Adagio. The Coda is the first subject 
turned from ? to 3 Presto, and seems rather 
spun out, but possibly might not appear so 
in performance. The boldness, dash, and 
glitter of the whole work render it eminently 
suited for stage performance; but the lack 
of detail—as in all Grieg’s work—is likely 
to prejudice it in the eyes of cultivated 
musicians. It seems all solid chords; there 


ie 











| one always regrets to see a 
sician unable to command one of 
f resources of musical art. 
t the new set of songs, Op. 49, we 
say little, having scarcely made up 
ur mind whether to admire them or not. 
he words seem hardly so well selected as 
usual, and in the music Grieg’s peculiar 
_ brogue is at its strongest. On first acquaint- 
ance, No. 2, a kind of Barcarolle, seems the 
best; it would be, indeed, quite a lovely 
gong were it not for one distinctly ugly 
‘ of fourteen bars on chords of 
~ eleventh and major ninth, to which Grieg is 
so partial. We did not think that a new way 
of modulating from a key to its dominant 
remained to be discovered; but in this song 
Grieg has invented one, by taking a chord 
of § on the tonic and dropping by semitones 
till he reaches the dominant of the new 
key. This song and No. 5, ‘‘ Winter Snow,’’ 
are of more elaborate structure than usual, 
and all the set seem to be composed with 
more regard to vocal effect than hitherto. 
It remains to be seen whether or no singers 
will appreciate the composer’s efforts. For 
our own part, we confess to feeling that 
Grieg’s songs, like Schumann's, are most 
delightful when they are least singable; a 
paradoxical state of things which we do not 
find at all objectionable—in Schumann and 


Grieg. 
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Reviews— Minor, 


The Song of the Western Men. Ballad for Chorus 

and Orchestra. By Gilbert R. Betjemann, 
{London: Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

WE may fairly congratulate Mr. Betjemann on 
his first work. The well-known poem by the 
Rev. R. 8. Hawker commemorating the rather 
dubious valour of the “twenty thousand Cornish- 
men” is not ill suited for musica] treatment, 
it fails in climax. Mr. Betjemann’s 
themes are remarkable for their vigour and 
tunefulness; his harmony shows him to be well 
acquainted and in sympathy with the most 
modern composers, and even in what is naturally 
the weak point, the continuity of form, it seems 
clear that all he wants is experience. The effect 
working up a climax on a dominant pedal is 
too often, but on one occasion—the top 
12—this device is used with distinctly 
effect h a sudden modulation from 
minor to E major. The Ballad is well 
if with a slight exuberance of brass, and 

uced Highb Philharmonic 
, for whi 


it was specially written, with 
favour with local societies in want of 
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by no means difficult it 


piece. 
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Parallel-Studien. Fifteen Studies for the Piano- 
forte, in all the keys, of the same character as 
the celebrated Studies of J. B. Cramer, and to be 
used therewith. Composed by Louis Kohler (Op. 
160). (London: Edwin Ashdown. | 

THE name of Herr Kohler is a_ sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of these Studies as 
such. But, really, we should hardly have thought 
that Cramer’s monumental work needed sup- 
Me enn Biilow certainly thought not when 

e made his excellent selection, and we doubt if 
many pianists can boast, like the present writer, 
of having learnt the whole of Cramer’s four mighty 
volumes. As to any idea of relief or contrast, we 
do not see how this is attained by writing Studies 
of a similar character to. Cramer’s. We are 
heterodox enough to regard all études with dis- 
favour except those which are constructed with a 
single technical object, and even this class is not 
indispensable to the intelligent student who has 
learnt to make Studies for himself out of the 
difficult passages in his pieces: Still, all students 
are not capable of an enlightened system of 
practice, and for the weaker brethren (or sistren) 
the Studies of Cramer and Kohler afford a good 
substitute for brains. : 


Chats on Technical Subjects. 


IlIl.—PIANOFORTE TONE-PRODUCTION. 
(Continued from page 27.) 

Last month’s remarks were intended to 
demonstrate that speed of descent on the part 
of the finger, or hand, or fore-arm, is the only 
effective manner of producing tone, good 
both with regard to quality and quantity. 
Firstly: because ‘‘much tone” signifies 
much ‘string motion.’’ Secondly: this 
motion having to be produced by percus- 
sion—a blow—this necessitates an action by 
which the ultimate effect is produced by the 
accumulation of speed during the descent. 
And further, it was pointed out that a good 
effect can only arise when the tone-produc- 
tion is brought about with ease. | 

Now the first difficulty in everyone’s path 
is ‘* stiffness.” To overcome this, must then 
be the first step. Yet many indeed are they 
who, although showing themselves in other 
respects good players and excellent musi- 
cians, nevertheless fail here! Good quality 
of tone is, however, quite incompatible with 
a stiff action, or with a stiffly-held limb. 
If, however, it be clearly understood whence 
the stiffness dates, then perhaps it may 
become comparatively easy to conquer it; 
for, but rarely does it happen that its cause 
lies in an actual stiffness of the joints. 
Generally it is found to be brought about 
merely by faulty ‘* production ’—incorrectly 
directed muscular effort. Hence, the habit 
of stiffening ought to be remediable, if it be 
not of too long standing. 

The sensation of stiffness arises then in 


this way: For every set of muscles (with but 
few exceptions) there is found to exist 
another set with exactly opposite duties. 
Now, without previous training, it seems to be, 
for the most part, a matter of considerable 
difficulty to send an impulse from the nerve- 
centre to one set, without at the same time 
allowing some of the energy to travel by the 
wrong path to the opposite set of muscles. 
It is, however, obvious that any impulse 
thus received by the opposing muscles must 
necessarily tend to counteract the desired 
movement; indeed, if both muscle-groups 
act with quite equal energy, then no motion 
whatever can possibly appear; the limb— 
finger, hand, or arm—merely then becoming 
rigid in direct ratio with the intensity of the 
two-sided muscular tension. If, however, 
one group receive greater impulse than the 
other, then the tension of the latter is over- 
come, and some motion does take place in 
spite of the impediment. Manifestly, how- 
ever, the desired movement is here produced 
under considerable difficulty, and hence 
arise the sensations of extreme stiffness and 
of friction. And it is just this rigidity 
which is to be avoided at any price in tone- 
production. Quantity of the sound entirely 
depending on the quantity of the motion 
delivered—on the swiftness of the descending 
limb — as previously explained, clearly, if 
this motion has to take place against the 
resistance of the player’s own muscles, then this 
must detract from the speed—must create a 
distinct obstacle tending to annihilate the 
desired effect; and effort taking the place 
of freedom of movement, the result can, at 
best, be but clumsy and inartistic. 

_ Of the first importance is then the com- 
plete isolation (so far as possible) of the 
nerve impulse; the individualisation of the 
muscles—that intimate connection between 
brain and fingers which may be termed 
“thinking the fingers.” In other words, 
the separation (‘‘segregation’’) of those 
particular sensations which the isolated 
action of each of the two sets of muscles 
call forth. However, we are not able directly, 
consciously, to set in motion a single muscle, 
for we are unable deliberately to con- 
centrate thought on a single bundle of 
muscular fibre. Certainly, we do realise 
the possession of muscle on a contact from 
outside taking place, and by perceiving its 
motion, but the reverse neryous action we 
are unable immediately to determine. But 
what we can do is to organise the sensations 


resulting from muscular movements and the 


consciousness of the nerve-impulses required 
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to bring them about. We can experiment 
with our fingers, &c., until we succeed im 
obtaining the correct impulse—correct move- 
ment—in one muscle without the slightest 
opposition on the part of the particular 
muscle endowed with the reverse function. 
We can then memorize the sensation this 
successfully isolated impulse was accom- 
panied by, and then by recalling this 
sensation we shall again be able to recall 
the correct ‘‘ production.” ‘This at last 
becomes a formed habit, and then it will 
seem as difficult badly to produce tone as at 
first to produce it correctly. The real cause 
of the change may be that the nerve-actions 
have actually become more insulated from 
each other. 

The practice of the following gymnastic 
exercise will be found most effective in 
conducing towards the acquirement of this 
“looseness ’’ of movement—quiescence of the 
opposing muscles. ‘Tendons, with attached 
muscles, lie both above and under the finger, 
hand, and fore-arm; these have the function 
respectively to raise and to depress the limb 
to which they belong. The finger, hand, 
or fore-arm (whichever is to be used) is then 
to be deliberately raised against the resistance 
of the lower muscles—i.e., the limb is pulled 
back slowly and very ‘‘ stiffly.” But now, 
when the movement has nearly reached its 
upper limit, then the upward pull is suddenly 
to cease. As the lower tendons are already 
active and continue so, the result is that 
the limb is drawn down with considerable 
force at this moment. Important it is to 
remember that the downward pull is to be 
continuous and unvarying all through; the 
ascent and subsequent descent being pro- 
duced by the upper muscles at first over- 
powering the lower ones, and then suddenly 
being let go. 

The reverse action should, of course, also 
be practised on the same plan. 

The practice of this gymnastic simply 
helps towards the acquirement of the knack 
of ‘letting go”’ only one set of muscles at 
a time. But then one thing only can be 
learnt at one time. When, however, this 
single point is accomplished (and its import- 
ance cannot be overrated), then it will have 
become also easy to use each set of muscles, 
they having now become independent, with- 
out giving the resistance employed during 
the practice of the exercise. 

The finger, hand (so-called ‘ wrist- 
action”), and fore-arm (elbow-action) should 
be exercised separately. It will be found 


easiest to commence with ‘ wrist-action.” 













l seine to do by far 
gy worl at the keyboard, 


e aiGeine remarks liable to 
acterized as ‘‘ Instruction-book ”’ 
Ch ney are, however, called for, 
use, as a matter of fact, details of. this 
re are, as a rule, found but in great 
yin the ordinary ‘‘ Primer.”’ 
irst of all then, as to the position of the 
d. A blow having to be given by the 
” finger, the preliminary condition must 
_ therefore be, that the finger tip be well 
raised from the key. And this cannot be 
done unless the hand itself, to begin with, 
be held well away from the surface of the 
keyboard. The fingers, when fully dépressed, 
should be very considerably curved, the 
curve beginning at the “ knuckle joint "— 
the point where fingers and hand join. 
The longer fingers being somewhat more 
curved than the shorter ones; care being 
taken to notice that in the ordinary position 
of the hand, the middle finger touches the 
white keys just outside the black keys. The 
height of the wrist-joint relatively to the 
hand is determined by the actual size of the 
latter. With a particularly large hand it is 
well to hold the ‘“‘ knuckles’’ rather higher 
than the wrist-joint, but with a smaller 
hand the most serviceable position appears 
to be that in which wrist and knuckles are on 
the same level. Hence, with larger hands 
the curvature of the fingers is greater than 
with smaller hands. 

The wrist must, however, never be held 
higher than the knuckles, for then it becomes 
impossible sufficiently to raise the finger- 
tips away from the keys without stretching 
the fingers completely back to the upper 
limit of their motion. And however useful 
it may be to do this for the sake of practice— 
as a gymnastic—nevertheless, we must not 
forget that a limb moving at the extreme 
limits of its compass is necessarily awkward 
and weak, and that the motion at the limits 
always remains restricted, though the 
compass may be increased by practice. 

The hand, at the knuckle, must then in 
any case be held at a sufficient distance 
from the key-level to enable the fingers 
easily to swing back. 

The space between hand and key-level 
must also at least be as great at the fifth as 
at the second finger side of the hand. 

This is indeed of paramount importance, 
for if the hand be not held “level,” but 
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sloping towards the fourth and fifth fingers 
(the orthodox school-girl manner!), then 
these already muscularly weak limbs are in 
addition placed at a very considerable dis- 
advantage relatively to the others. With 
this result, that when. a note has to be 
sounded by their instrumentality, then their 
evident helplessness causes surreptitious 
help to be unconsciously given from the 
arm or hand, naturally to the great detriment 
of evenness of touch, and obviously to the 

utter destruction of the finger technique. 
We now come to the consideration of 

finger-motion itself. 

Topas A. 

(To be continued.) 


Fortnightly Concerts, 
PROGRAMME OF THE 26TH ULT. 
ToccATo in A flat, Organ 
Adolph Friedrich Hesse (1809-1863). 
Mr. J. E. PHILP. 
SONATA in A, Violin George Frederick Handel 
Miss FLORENCE GREEN.* (1685-1759). 

(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
ARIA, ‘‘ Mio bel tesoro ” (Alcina) 

George Frederick Handel (1685-1759). 
Miss LOUISE ROCK. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
NOCTURNE in G. ) p: : Frederick Chopin 
Srupy in A Flat} ianoforte... | (1809-1849). 
Miss EpiruH DEAN. 
**Du bist wie eine 
Blume ” 
**Madchen mit dem 
roten Miindchen ” 
Mr. ARTHUR TAYLOR. 
(Accompanist, Mr. EpGAR HULLAND.) 
VARIATIONS SERIEUSES, Pianoforte 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809-1847). 
Miss ALICE ROYSTON. 

ROMANZE; Violin € 
. Miss EvA WILLIAMSON. 

(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
SONATA in C minor, Op. 111 

Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827). 


Maestoso—Allegro con brio ed appassionata. 
Arietta—Adagio molto semplice e cantabile. 


Miss HARRIETT.WEBB. 
‘¢ Barbara Fritchie ” 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Miss EDITH SEELY. 
PRELUDE opt Suite, 


Marrnay. 


William Wallace 


LIEDER (Student). 


Franz Ries. 


RECITATION, 


ALLA |POLLACA4, Op. 144), 
ALLA MARCIA Pianoforte 
Miss ANNIE BENNETT. 

ARIA, ‘‘ Una voce poco fa” (// Barbiere) 
Gioachino Antonio Rossini (1792-1868). 
Miss CHERON. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
HOMMAGE A HANDEL, Two Pianofortes 
Ignaz Moscheles (1794-1870). 
Miss RODBARD and Miss Moss. 
Sona, * Oh, with us linger ” 
dolph Jensen (1837- 1879). 
Miss MIGNON SPENCER. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 


Ferd. Hiller. 


Se oe 


A, 
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ALLEGRO (Sonata in B flat, Op. 22) Pianoforte 
Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827). 
Miss MARIAN DIxon. 
ROMANZA, ‘‘ Selva Opaea” (Guglielmo Tell) 
Gioachino Antonio Rossini (1792-1868). 
Miss Lity REDFERN. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 


The Roval Academy of Music 
Operatic Class. 


PROGRAMME OF THE 22ND ULT. 


SELECTION FROM THE OPERA Martha .. Flotow. 
Act I. 


Lady Henrietta - Miss JOHNSTONE. 


Nancy = -. Miss ORMEROD. 
Sir Tristram.. -- Mr. FRANK H. MORTON. 
Lionel.. on -- Mr. COMBE WILLIAMS. 
Plunkett -. Mr. FRANK H. Morton. 
A Servant -- Mr. W. PHILP. 
‘“THE SLEEPING QUEEN ” ae ae: Balfe. 

Maria Dolores (Queen 

of Leon).. .. Miss FLORENCE EASTON. 
Donna Agnes (A Maid 

of Honour) .. Miss HANNAH JONES, 
Philip D’Aguilar (A 

young Exile) .. Mr. PHILP. 
His Excellency The 

Regent .. .» Mr. FRANK H. MORTON. 


SCENE FROM THE OPERA William Teil - Rossini. 


Matilde .- Miss THORPE-DAVIES. 
Jemmy . -- Miss FINDON. 
Edvige a .- Miss ROBINSON. 


SELECTION FROM THE OPERA Dinorah. Meyerbeer. 





Dinorah .. Miss JOHNSTONE. 

Holl .- Mr. FRANK H. MorTon. 

Correntino .- Mr. COMBE WILLIAMS. 
Prompter.. .- Mr. G. C. WILLIAMS. 
Aecompanist .. Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY. 


Dramatic Director Mr. GUSTAVE GARCIA. 
Musical Director. Mr. ETTORE FIORI. 


PROGRAMME OF THE 24TH ULT. 


SELECTION FROM THE OPERA Martha .. 
Act I. 

Miss FLORENCE EASTON. 
Miss FINDON. 

Mr. FRANK H. MorTON. 


Mr. G. COMBE WILLIAMS. 
Plunkett .. .- Mr. FRANK H. Morron, 
A Servant.. . Mr. W. PHILP. 


‘“THE SLEEPING QUEEN ” ae a 
Maria Dolores 
(Queen of Leon) Miss GERTRUDE AYLWARD. 
Donna Agnes 
Maid of Honour) Miss H. JONEs. - 
Philip D’Aguilar 
(A young Exile) Mr. W. PHILP. 
His Excellency The 
Regent .. -» Mr. FRANK H. MorTON. 
SCENE FROM THE OPERA William Tell - 
Matilde .. 
Jemmy .. 
Edvige .. 


Flotow. 


Lady Henrietta .. 
Nancy ae ae 
Sir Tristram es 


Lionel <f eS 


Balfe. 


Rossini. 
.» Miss GERTRUDE ADAMS. 

.» Miss J. J. GILL. 

.» Miss TROTMAN. 


SELECTION FROM THE OPERA Dinorah - Meyerbeer. 
Dinorah .. .. Miss JOHNSTONE. 
H .- Mr. FRANK H. Morton 
-. Mr. G. ComsBs WILLIAMS: 





Prompter.. -. Mr. G. C. WILLIAMS. 
Accompanist .. Mr. FRANK IDLE. 
Dramatic Director Mr. GUSTAVE GARCIA. 
Musical Director - Mr. ETTORE FIORI. 





—— 


Mr. ARTHUR TAYLOR ve a Concert at 
Steinway Hall, on the 2Ist ult. He was assisted 
by Mesdames Clara Samuell and Osborne 
Williams, Messrs. Max Heinrich and Charles 
Chilley as vocalists, and Messrs. Tivadar Nachez, 
Clement Hann, and Benno Schinberger as instru- 
mentalists. 


EVILL PRIZE; awarded to Edwin Houghton. 
Examiners: Miss Anna Williams, Miss Liza 
Lehmann, and Mr. Henry F. Frost (Chairman). 


STERNDALE BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP ; awarded 
to Ernest Skipsey. Examiners: Messrs. Oscar 
Beringer, F. Corder, Tobias A. Matthay, F. West- 
lake, and Walter Macfarren (Chairman). 


THE MAAS PRIZE ; awarded to Edwin Houghton. 
Examiners: Messrs. C. Lyall, E. Bevignani, and 
W. A. Barrett (Chairman). 


LLEWELYN THOMAS PRIZE; awarded to Miss 
Emily Squire. Examiners: Misses Anna Williams, 
Liza Lehmann, and Mr. H. F. Frost (Chairman), 
Mrs. Florence Bethell was highly commended by 
the examiners and Miss Clara Surgey commended, 


PAREPA-ROSA SCHOLARSHIP ; awarded to Miss 
Edith Mary Hands. Examiners: Messrs. Fiori, 
Randegger, Oswald, Walker, and Manuel Garcia 


(Chairman). —_—— 
R.A.AD. Club, 

A SOCIAL meeting was held in the Concert 
Room of the Academy, on the 16th instead of the 
2ist ult., as previously announced, and a good 
number of Professors and Old Students was 
eee including, among others, Messrs. Beringer, 

- H. Cummings, Curwen, Davenport, Eyers, 
Myles Foster, McNaught, W. Nicholl, Chas. E. 
Stephens, Meadows White, Q.C., and T. Wing- 
ham. In the course of the evening Mr. W. i. 
Cummings, at the request of the Club Committee, 
addressed a few words to those present, and 
felicitously alluded to the great benefit that must 
result from the establishment of such a Club. He 
was loudly cheered when he expressed a hope that 
some day it would be able to afford premises of its 
own, which should always be at the service of 
Members. 

Dr. Bridge and Dr. Martin, who had been 
invited to be present as guests of the Club, were 
unavoidably absent. 


Answers to Correspondents, 

EpiItH HARPER.—Under consideration. 

Es. ProutT.—Received with best thanks. Hope 
to print next month. 

AD. SCHLOESSER —Will communicate with you 
later. _ 

Subscribers are respectfully informed that all 
subscriptions are payable in advance. No copy of 
the paper can be delivered unless this condition 
be complied with. 
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USETTA FENN’s annual Concert came 
22nd ult. at Brixton Hall. 


J. Percy BAKER will read a as 
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“MDLLE AGNES JANSON, assisted by several 
eminent artists, gave an Evening Concert at 
Steinway Hall on the 30th ult. 


: » Wey  — 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE AND 
DucHESs OF EDINBURGH AND PRINCESS LOUISE 
were present at the performance of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend” at the Albert Hall 
on the 23rd ult., under Mr. Barnby’s direction. 
Two of our old students, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. 
Henry Pope, also acted as soloists on the occasion. 


Miss DorA BRIGHT, who has lately been 

ining laurels on the Continent, gave a Chamber 
Chniceet at Princes’ Hall on the 28rd ult., being 
assisted by Mr. J. T. Carrodus, Miss Cecilia 
Gates, and Mr. Ed. Howell as instrumentalists, 
and by Madame Clara Samuel and Mr. Arthur 
Thompson as vocalists. 


Miss WINIFRED ROBINSON’S annual Concert 
came off at Princes’ Hall on the 28th ult. She 
was supported by the following ‘‘ old students ””— 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Dora Bright, Mr. 
Gerald Walenn, Miss Cecilia Gates, and Mr. 
W.E. Whitehouse. Mr. H. Lane Wilson acted 
as accompanist. 


Miss H1LDA WILSON has announced three Vocal 
Recitals at Steinway Hall, the first of which was 
given on the 22nd ult., and consisted of an ex- 
cellently selected and arranged programme. The 
second and third Recitals will be given on Tuesday 
afternoon, the 20th inst., a three, and Tuesday 
evening, the 6th inst., at eight. Miss Wilson is 
assisted by her sister, Miss Agnes Wilson, and 
her brothers, Mr. W. Stroud Wilson and Mr: H. 
Lane Wilson. 


Mr. CHARLES WILKES, A.R.A.M., conducted a 

erformance of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St. Paul,” given 

y the Guildford Choral Society, on the 28rd ult. 

_ The choruses were sung with excellent spirit, and 

the orchestra, led by Mr. Gerald Walenn, was 

thoroughly efficient. The solos were chiefly in 

the hands of Miss Armriding (soprano), Mr. 

Houghton (tenor), and Mr. Musgrove Tufnail 

Hed all of whom did their work very well 
mn ‘ 


MR. GUSTAVE SLAPOFFSKI, formerly a pupil of 
M, Sainton at the Royal Academy, has been 
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ing much praise during the last few seasons 
as Taador of the orchestra in the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. He was also very successinl as solo 
violinist last summer with Miss Fanny Moody's 
Concert Party. 


Mr. VALENTINE MARRIOTT announces his next 
Concert at the 19th Century Art Galleries, Conduit 
Street, W., for Saturday evening, the 17th inst, at 
8.30, under the patronage of Dr. Mackenzie. He 
will be assis by Mdlle. Noemi Lorenzi, Mr. 
Dyved Lewys, Mr. Harold Savery, Miss Mathilde 
Wolff, Mrs. Cannon, Miss Emmi Bombach, 
Messrs. H. Channell, Prosper Burnett, and others. 
A MS. Quartet, composed by Prosper Burnett, 
is to be played for the first time in London, 
and works by Mackenzie, Xe. 


[Matter intended for this column should have ‘‘ Old Students’ 
Corner” written on outside of envelope. } 


Musical Calendar for May, 1890, 
TUESDAY, 6. 

Miss Hilda Wilson’s Second Vocal Recital, 
Steinway Hall,at8..... Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s 
Vocal Recital, Steinway Hall, at 3. 

WEDNESDAY, 7. 
Young People’s Orchestral Concert, St. James’s 
Hall, at 3. 
THURSDAY, 8. 
Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8. 
FRIDAY, 9. 
M. Paderewski’s Recital, St. James’s Hall, at 8. 
SATURDAY, 10. 
Fortnightly Concert, R.A.M.,at8..... 
Choir, St. James’s Hall, at 3. 
Monpay, 12. 
Richter Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8.30. 
WEDNESDAY, 14. 

Patti Concert, Royal Albert Hall, at 8 .... 
Miss Isabelle Thorpe-Davies’ Second Annual 
Concert, Steinway Hall, at 8. 

FRIDAY, 16. 

Herr Stavenhagen’s Recital, St. James’s Hall, 
at 3. 

MonpDaAyY, 19. 

Mr. Aguilar’s Recital, St. James’s Hall, at 3. . 
Richter eee St. James’s Hall, at 8.30. 

TUESDAY, 20. 

M. Paderewski’s Recital, St. James’s Hall, at 3. 
THURSDAY, 22. 

Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8. 
SATURDAY, 24, 

Fortnightly Concert, R.A.M., at 8. 
THURSDAY, 29. 

M. Paderewski’s Recital, St. James’s Hall, at 3. 
SATURDAY, 31. 

Patti Concert, Royal Albert Hall, at 3. 
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to Tur Eprror, Royal Academy of Music, not later 
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THE OXFORD EDITION 
STANDARD WORKS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited and carefully fingered by Carl Schultz, 
and Printed from Plates Newly Engraved in the Best Style. 


No. 
1. Adeste Fideles 
2. Air de Chasse. 
3. Air le Roi Louis XII. 
4. Air with VariationsinG .. 
5. Andante Cantabile (Op. 51, AG 2) 
6. Beatrice di Tenda .. 
7. Bird Waltz 
8. Blumenlied : he 
9. Carnival de Venice .. 
10. Chant de la Bergére 


Gal 
11. Czerny's Exercises for the Pianoforte (Books 1 


and 2) .. each 46 

12. Giga from Corelli's Twelfth Concerto, “arranged 47 
by Arthur Henry Brown .. rr 48 

13. Gondellied (Gondola Song) .. Oesten 49 
14. Grand March . C. D. Blake 50 
15. Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith 51 
.J. Watkinson 52 

16, Heimliche Liebe tare ay ..d. Resch 53 
17. Herzeleid 3 G. Lange 54 
18. Home, Sweet Home.. Thalberg 55 


19, Il Corricolo (Galop). E 
20. In my Cottage near the wood 
21. Kelvin Grove, Air with Variations 


92. La Chatelaine. . ae 
23. La Noce du Village .. 
24. La Matinée Rondo .. 
25. La Priere d’une Viérge 
26. L’Argentine .. 

97. La Rosée du Soir, Morceau de Salon 
28. La Sympathie. . 

29. Le Désir, Pensée Romantique 
30. Les Cloches du Monastére. . 

31. Maiblume (Mélodie) .. 

32. Mazurka Brillante (Mi arie) 

33. Mélodie in F 

34. Mermaids’ Song (Oberon) . 

35. Mocking Bird . 


Durand de Grau 56 
..M. Holst 57 

58 

J. C. Nightingale 59 


 ‘Léfébure- Wely 


.. Dussek 62 

"Thecla Badarzewska 63 
E. Ketterer 64 

F. Spindler 65 

. O. Comettant 66 

’ Henri Cramer 67 


_Letébure: Wéely 68 
T. Oesten 69 
Talexy 70 
Rubinstein 71 
T. Oesten 
Hoffmann 


Ti 30. 
- ipper 
Cc. Gnemey 
Henri Ghys 37 
Beethoven 38 
Beethoven 39 
Beyer 40 
Panormo 41 
G. Lange 42 
Oesten 43 


alos 


A. Le Duc 
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. Diana Mazurka . 
. Dreams of oar: (Heimweh) Albert Jungmann 


J. 
. Feenreigen Waltz (Fairies’ Waltz) 


. Réverie in G (Op. 31) .. we 
. Rondeau Villageois (Op. 122) . 

. Rondo Grazioso (Op. 51, No. 1) 
. Silvery Waves y 

. Sonata in C 

. Sonata in F 

. Sonata in F ; 

. Sonata in G (easy) i 

. Sonata (Op. 49, No. 1), in G minor 
. Sonata (Op. 49, No. 2), in @ 

. Stephanie Gavotte ; 

. Swiss Air with var. 

. Tarantelle in A flat 

. The Murmuring Stream (layll) 

. The Wedding March .. : 


~~ 


. Deh Conte (the e's air from Bellini’s Sa 


opera ‘‘ Norma”’) --Burgmiiller 9 


Talexy 3 


- Duet in D - Diabelli : 
. Edelweiss . on Lange 3 
. Ernani, Grand Fantasia ae «. _F. Beyer 4 
. Fairy Wedding, Waltz. W. Turner 


Reissiger 9 


. Gipsy Rondo Haydn 3 4 
’ Musidora Mazurka Talexy 3 
. Norma, Fantasia . “I Beyer 3 0 
; Overture, bad Fy Italiana i in Algieri” <- Rossini 4 
. Ray of Sunshine .. > -. C.Le Due 3 


Henri Rosellen 3 
a: H. Hummel 4 
. Wyman 4 


Mozart. 4 
Fred. Kublau 3 
. Beethoven 3 
.,Beethoven 3 


To be continued. 


. Beethoven 4 0 
1 I “Enkhausen 3 0 


.. Beethoven 3 0 
A. Czibulka 3 9 

. Beethoven 3 9 
ae Heller 3 9 
.. Steinberg 3 9 
Mendelssohn 3 q 


. The Signal March leber 3 9 
. Une Petite Fleur. C. Voss 2 ¢ 
. Violetta, Polka Mazurka . Carl Faust 3 9 
. Russian Air F. Beyer 3 9 
. Chansonette de Titoff . F. Beyer 3 9 
. The Robin’s return Fisher 3 9 
. Fairyland Waltz. . Warren 2 9 
. The Mountain Belle Kinkel 3 9 





THE LEIPSIC EDITION 
CLASSICS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Edited and carefully fingered by Leopold Hertz, 
and Printed from Plates Newly Engraved in the Best Style. 


y Ad. No. 
1. Bach's Preludes, Nos. 1 and 2 3.0 | 30. 
2. ” ” ” 3 and 4 3 0 31. 
5. No. 5, in C minor. 4.0 | 32. 
4. Beethoven’s ‘Menuetto, from Sonata in G major 3 0 33. 
Op. 22, in B flat 3.0 34, 
6. Chopin’s Valse i in C sharp minor 4 0 | 35. 
7. flat i 3 0 | 36. 
8. Clementi’s Redaks, No. 1,inF major : 5.0 |: 87. 
9. ” 2, in; Gir s. 7s : 3 0 38. 
10. i Allegros, No. 1 inG , r 3.0 | 39. 
il. ” ” ” 2,in C ” : 30 40. 
12. ” ” 3, in D ” 3 0 41. 
13. Vivace, in C spe hg > or Os |) 42, 
14. Dussek’s L’Adien’ ' ? 2 0 |; 43 
15. ss Sonata, in B flat i, = 40 | 44. 
16. Haydn’s Presto, No.1,in G major .. 40 | 465 
17; + Hie 2, in A flat 4 0 |. 46. 
18. Allegro, in A'major . 3.0 | 47. 
19. Handel’s Allegros, No.1, in F major 3.0 | 48. 
20. y ” sa) 2, in G minor 3 0 
1, f » 3,in G major 3B 0 49, 
22, ‘i Gigue, No.1 1, in D minor.. 3.0 | 50. 
23, P if - 2, in G major. ; o O.}) 6. 
24, ¥ Air, in G@ major 3 0 | 62. 
25. 5 Allemande, i in B major 3 0 53. 
26. i; Courante, in G major 3 0 54, 
Q7. A Fugue, in F major .. 3 0 55. 
28. 7 Presto, in D minor. Sao? bps 
9; . , Prelude in G major. . 80 


: Mozart's Allegros, No. 1, in C major 


D major 


Kuhlau’s Allegros, No. 1, in C major 

2. in A minor 
3, in G major 
4,inG 
5, in F 
$3 ” ” 6, in C 
Rondos, No.1, in C 


” 
” 


Polacea i in F major 


" 2. inG 
Romance j in A flat . 
First Movement from the Sonate i in 


” 
” 
» 


Mendelssohn's Duetto, Lied dhne Worte 
Paradies Gigue, in F major . 
Toccata, in A major 

Steibelt’s Rondos, No. 1, in F major 
+ ms 2, in B flat . 
5 i 3, in © major 
Allegro i in C major . 
Allegro Assai in C major . 

To be continued. 
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17th February, 1660, ‘‘ In ye morning came Mr. Hix, ye Instrument Maker, and I consulted with 
him about ye altering my lute and my viall.”’—Pxpys’ Dury. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
AND THE SOLE 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, for VIOLIN MAKING. 


eee eee 


Diolin and Bow Wakers by Royal Appointment. 


———eeaeeeee»™ _/*2--—_ EYE  OO0eO—or eee 


W. E. HILL & SONS, 


Who were the experts in the Violin Section of the South Kensington Loan 
Collection of 1885, 


GIVE OPINIONS ON INSTRUMENTS, as to MAKE and YALUE, for a MODERATE FEE. 


Special attention is invited to the Tested Violin Strings, which are to be obtained only at 
3s, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Address for Telegrams :—“STRADIVARI, LONDON.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PIANOS 


the Perfection ln Touch, Tone, and Durability. 


— ON OOOO em 
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ILLUSTRATIONS | AND PRICED LISTS POST-FREE. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


TENTERDEN STREET, W. 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 18380. 


Patrons—Her Wajesty the Queen and the Royal Family. 
PrincipaL—Dr, 2, C, Wackenjie. 
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NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, JUNE %, at 8. 


ee 


All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 
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POPULAR 


CLASSICS, 


A SELECTION OF STERLING COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


N.B.—The Letters before each number denote the degree of difficulty—a stands for difficult; 6, moderately 
difficult; c, easy; d, a easy. 


So Aare acacacge 
nee ee ee 


PH ee 


WALTER FR MACFARREN 


. Souvenir .. 
. Allegro, sarabande, and passacaille i in G minor 


. Rondo brillant in E fiat (Op. 62) 
. Wiegenliedchen (Op. 124) 


. Gigue in B flat (1st Partita). . Ba 

; Marche funebre (from Sonata, Op. 35) Chopin 
. Grand Polonaisein E flat .. -F 

. Tempo di ballo . ia 
. Rondo pastorale (from. Sonata, Op. 24) Dussek 


. Grand valse in E flat (Op. 18) be 
. Impromptu in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3) Schubert 
. Polacea brillante in E (Op. 72) 





oO. 

. Sonata in G . ae So Haydn 
Sonatina in C (Op. 37)... «. Clementi 
Posthumous rondo in B flat.. Mozart 
Sonata in D (Op. 47) : Dussek 
Sonata in Csharpminor .. Haydn 
Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .. “fs Clan 
Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) Bach 
SonatinainG .. Beethoven 
Echo (from the Partita in B minor) Bach 
Sonatina in F (Op. = = . Clementi 
Sonatina in F : . Beethoven 

. Sonata in C Haydn 
Prelude and caprice in C minor (2nd Partita) 

ac 

. Sonata in E minor Haydn 

. Liadieu . Dussek 

. Two minuets in G and D : Beethoven 

. La contemplazione Hummel 

. Abschied .. Schumann 

. Allegro, sarabande, and scherz0 ‘in A minor 

(8rd. Partita) Bach 

. Sonata in F Haydn 

. Andante in B flat (Op. “"5) oe Dussek 

. Rondo a capriccio (Op. 129) . .. Beethoven 


.-Schumann 


(7th Suite) Handel 


. Gavotte and Musette in 'D minor (Suites 


Anglaises, No. Bach 


: Allegro con brio in E fiat (from Sonata, Op. 13) 

Hummel 
. Sonatain D(No.10) . .. Paradies 
. Deux romances in B flat and E flat Steibelt 
. Presto in A flat (from ies = No. 3) Haydn 
. Sonata in C (Op. 53) .. : Woelfi 


. Saxon air with variations Dussek 
. Passepied (Partita in B minor) Bach 
. Two minuets in G and E flat .. Beethoven 
. Rondo brillant in B flat (Op. 107) .. Hummel 
. Toccata in A (from Sonata, No.6).. Paradies 


. Gigue in F sharp minor (Suite, No. 6) Handel 


. Invitation pour la valse Ces ord rane zum 

Tanze) .. Weber 
. Minuet and Trio in E flat . Beethoven 
. Sonata in EB Paradies 
. Nocturne in E flat (Op ‘a. No. 2) Chopin 
. Aria (4th Partita) z. Bach 
. La galante, rondo (Op. 120) . Hummel 


Weber 
.. Schumann 


. Aria con variazioni in A (Op. 107, No. 38) 

Hummel 
. Octave study Steibelt 
. T'wo minuets (ist Partita) Bach 
. Polonaise in C (Op 89).. ‘Beethoven 


. Prelude and Tait in D (Op. ‘35, No. 2) 


Mendelssohn 
ch 


Weber 
Scarlatti 


. Arabesque(Op.18) . .Schumann 
. Six variations on an original theme in F 

(Op. 34) .. : P .. Beethoven 
. Variations in F minor Haydn 


Chopin 


Weber 


Bagatelle in E flat (Op. 33, No.1) Beethoven 


. moto continuo (from Sonata, Op. 24) Weber 
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-« Sonata in B flat (Op. 38, No. 2) . 
. Andante (Op. 35) 
. Rondo Scherzo (from Sonata, Op. 45, No. 1) 


. Variations sérieuses (Op. 54) 
. Fantasia in C. 

. Polonaise in A (Op. 40) 

. Sonata in A (No. 31).. 

. Rondeau Villageois (Op. 122) is 
. Andante in E minor (Op.7, No. ie — eee to 
. Prelude in B flat (1st Partita) .. 

. Adagio from “ L’Invocation” (Op. 77) Dosaak 


. Menuet du Caréme. 

. Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15, No. 2). 
. Menuetto in G (5th Partita) 

. Menuetto. in F sharp minor, from ‘Sonata 


. Romanza in F sharp (Op. 98) 
. Menuetto Sa eee from Sonata in A flat 


“Schlummerlied (Op. to == - Schumenn 
Capriceio in F (Op. Hrmmel 
Variations ‘‘ Quant’ = it bella ” Beethoven 


66. Menuetto in B minor (Op. 78) Schubert 
67. Two musical sketches aim Mendelssohn 
68. Variations “ The harmonious ee Handel 

ande 


Clementi 
. Beethoven 


Dussek 
Mendelssohn 


Haydn 
Chopin 


Hummel 


. Berceuse (Op. 57) Chopin 
. Adagio from Fionn ta (Op. 24) Weber 
. Lia bella capricciosa (Op. 55} .. Hummel 
. Allemande in B flat (1st Partita) .- Bach 


. Andante and Rondo capriccioso (Op. 14) 


Mendelssohn 


. Allegro brillante in D (Studies, No. 5) 


Cipriani Potter 


- Ballade in A flat (Op. 47) . : Chopin 
. Preambulum in G Gth Partita).. .. Bach 
. Novellette in E (Op. 21, No. 7) . Schumann 
. Sonata in C (Unfinished) 5 .. Beethoven 


. Allegro vivace (Kraftig und feurig) (Op. 7, 


Woo)! Mendelssohn 
Impromptu in G flat (Op. 51) Chopin 
Gavotte and Musette in G@ minor (Suites 
Anglaises, No. 3) . Bach 


. Allegretto in F minor (Op. 94, No. 3) Schubert 
. Nachtsttick in F (Op. 23, No. 4) . 
5. Momento capriccioso (Op. 12) 


. Schumann 
Weber 

Fantasia in F' sharp minor (Op. 28) 

Mendelssohn 


. Allegro con fuoco (Studies, No. 1) 


Cipriani Potter 
Dussek 
Chopin 
. Bach 
(Op. 6) Mendelssohn 
Schumann 


(Op. 39) . Weber 
. Variations on a Russian air ‘ Beethoven 
. Valse in D flat (Op. 64, No. 1) Chopin 
. Valse in C sharp minor ( Op. 64, No. 2) Chopin 
. Noyellette in F (Op. 21, No.1) .. Schumann 


. Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35, No 1) 


Mendelssohn 

. Vivace con celerita (Studies, No. 3) 
Cipriani Potter 
. Sonata in C : Scarlatti 
. Mai, lieber Mai . Schumann 
. Prelude in D fiat (Op. 28, No. 15) . Chopin 
. Canzonettain Gminor .. ie Dussek 
. Caprice in A minor (Op. 33, No. 1) Mendelssohn 
. Romanza in F minor (Sonata, Op. 125) Spohr 
. Valse in A minor (Op. 34) . Chopin 
. Frohliche Zeit ‘ Schumann 
. Allegro moderato in G (Studies, No. 1) Steibelt 
. Nocturne in D fiat ( Op. 27, No. 2) Chopin 


. Prelude and Fugue in F minor (Op. 35, No. 5) 


Mendelssohn 
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First Lessons. 
we are going to be serious, for a first 
s a really serious matter. It used 
0 be so considered, when beginners 
2 invariably entrusted to the care of a 
‘governess or &@ mamma who had not the 
ghost of an idea what teaching involved. 
‘The great and priceless boon conferred on 
the public by the modern fashion of universal 
examination is that the proportion of good 
teachers—or, at least, well-informed teachers 
—is steadily increasing. This is distinctly 
proved by the junior candidates in our public 
examinations (not only musical) showing 
themselves comparatively superior to the 
seniors. We do not mean to say that all 
teaching has improved, far from it; but 
during the last ten years teaching has been 
studied as an art, and instead of the simple 
old procedure of giving pupils a study and a 
piece and letting them smear through the 
one and fight through the other, it is now 
not at all uncommon to find teachers 
insisting upon whatever is done being 
understood, from the production of the voice 
to the playing of afugue. This thoroughness 
on the part of teacher and pupil which used 
to be reserved for ‘‘ finishing lessons ’’ (save 
the mark!) should, of course, characterise the 
most elementary instruction. Alas, that 
this is not always possible! The ideal course 
of instruction for a youthful music pupil 
 isas follows: The notes of the eleven-lined 
stave (beginning in the middle) should be 
taught as soon as the child knows its letters 
—say at the age of four or five. The child 
should then learn to sing at sight, not only 
melodies, which are but too quickly learnt 
by ear, but exercises on intervals. Kinder- 
garten games for awakening a sense of 
rhythm should accompany, or even precede 
_ this course of instruction, which need never 
be pursued for more than ten or fifteen 
minutes at a stretch. Next, an instrument 
should be learnt, and this should be anything 
but the piano. The ‘first gigantic difficulty 
which a child is set to. grapple with on this 
instrument—which it fails to master for 
years and in some cases for ever—is the 
playing separate things with the two hands, 
inyolving a duplex action of the brain which 
Js beyond its power. Next, the student 
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should learn to harmonize well-known tunes 
with the three principal chords of the key, 
and thus get a practical (but as yet no 
theoretical) knowledge of the rudiments of 
music. When the piano is at last attacked 
(at the age of twelve or so) the child should 
not, for the whole of the first year, be 
allowed to practise alone, and these first 
painful hours should be made interesting by 
every device the teacher can invent. This, 
we say, is the ideal course of early instruction, 
which can seldom be thoroughly carried out 
under the lax discipline prevailing in most 
English families. Yes, indeed, in learning 
an art, as in most things, the first lessons 
are everything. How many pupils do we 
not find with ruined voices, hopeless bow- 
arms, powerless fingers, all for want of sound 
early teaching! Now let us look at the other 
end—the teacher. He probably never gauges 
the amount of his own knowledge until he 
begins to teach. Few among us but look back 
with an uncomfortable hot sensation to the 
day we gave the first real lesson. The writer’s 
own personal recollections of that hour are 
peculiarly painful, the only comforting after- 
reflection having been that at last all our 
vague knowledge had suddenly acquired 
definiteness and boundaries, though the 
latter were far narrower than we could 
have believed. The next disagreeable ex- 
perience of the young teacher is the amazing 
badness of his first pupils. A little modest 
reflection will show him the unlikelihood of 
talented or advanced students coming to 
take lessons of a raw hand, and he must 
simply put up with this trial. He cannot 
afford, either, to be brutally frank with the 
hopeless (even if he were competent to dis- 
tinguish them, which he is not), and bid 
them sell their piano and buy a type-writer ; 
but he must give his freshest energies and 
most earnest help to just the very class least 
capable of appreciating his devotion. Yet 
let him be of good cheer; if he really has 
ability and earnestness these qualities 
cannot fail: eventually to earn him a reputa- 
tion and a means of livelihood. Except in 
one case. We know an instance of a well- 
educated young musician settling down in a 
remote provincial town where the highest 
form of music conceivable by any of the 
inhabitants was a waltz or quadrille. What 
was he to do? To raise them to an appre- 
ciation of higher things was simply 
impossible: they declined to be raised. To 
descend to their level was equally impossible 
to this particular individual (strange 
creature!), and the only other possible 
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course—to migrate to a more favourable 
spot—was, for pecuniary reasons, out of his 
power. This young man therefore—we do 
not say necessarily—went to the bad. This 
is an extreme case, but it reminds us that 
there is a side to teaching which is 
persistently ignored by most writers on the 
subject. What is to be done with that 
large class of flabby beings who expect the 
teacher to do all the work while they 
remain absolutely passive ? Of course a 
clever and enthusiastic teacher will contrive 
to stir up a certain proportion of these poor 
things into at least temporary activity, but 
what are we to do with the hopelessly 
deficient ? Would that there were a noble 
lady philanthropist to take them into a 
musical laundry, as is being done with 
another class of helpless creatures! But we 
have them always with us, and the way we 
solve the problem is a trade secret which 
the young teacher must learn for himself. 
Yet remember that it is the lack of system 
and discipline which has made _ these 
hopeless ones what they are, which only 
shows how vitally important are the first 
lessons. 





Passing Hotes. 


Tuer Italian Opera season has begun, and 
Mr. Harris has wisely spared himself the 
useless expense of a formal prospectus. 
Intending subscribers are perfectly well aware 
that they will hear the brothers De Reske, 
and that the operas of ‘‘ Faust,’’ “‘Carmen,”’ 
and ‘* Lohengrin ’’ will be repeatedly per- 
formed. No additional information would 
interest them in the slightest degree. 





Nor eyen the following. An opera 
called “‘ Esmeralda,’ written by an English 
composer, not wholly unknown to fame, and 
played constantly all oyer the country, will 
be translated into Italian and produced as a 
novelty at Covent Garden, But do not 
misunderstand us; it will-not be played in 
Italian. Oh, no! this being an English work 
produced at the Italian Opera, the book of 
words will be Italian, but it will be swng in 
French. Do you ask why. How very 
obtuse you are! Because the principal 
singers are Polish and American, of course, 
and the Conductor—well, we are really not 
certain as to his nationality—say Spanish. 

Buz who cares for these things? The 
publie and the critics are alike unaware that 
in the Carl Rosa English Opera Company 
it is not at all an uncommon thing to hear 


half the chorus singing English ani 4, 
rest Italian, while the principal singer, 
lapse occasionally into whatever language 
French, German, or American—eom* Mogg 
natural to them. Then why not ado, 
Volapuk once and for all ? 


Meanwutze the daily papers utter the annya) 
crow of triumph: ‘ Who says that Italian 
Opera is dead?” Well, we do, mog 
emphatically. Moreover, we assert that jr 
there ever was a feeling for opera—lItalian o 
otherwise—it has now absolutely ceased to 
exist. People go to hear great singers— 
they always did and always will—people 
go to see elaborate spectacles—the lowest of 
all tastes—and people go to hear the best of 
good music, when it has been forced dowp 
their throats for awhile; but for opera as q 
form of art very few people care. Why, 
even in the few works which seem to awaken 
interest, see how superficial that sympathy 
is! During the touching farewell of 
‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ the glorious prison scene jy 
‘* Faust,” the thrilling last act of ‘‘ Carmen,” 
the grandest situations are disregarded, and 
the finest music rendered inaudible by the 
stampede of an audience to whom “ avoiding 
the crush’”’ is a matter of infinitely greater 
moment than any enjoyment which art can 
bestow. This is an old, old reproach; but 
let us never tire of uttering it until 
Philistines—or opera—be improved off the 
face of the earth. 





Tere is a well-known paragraph which 
every now and then goes the round of thie 
papers containing a calculation by Sir 
James Paget as to the number of will- 
transmissions effected by the brain during 
the performance of a piece of music. 
Calculating that to play every note in. 
volved (at the rate of twenty-four per second), 
at least three distinct muscular movements, 
and that each movement was willed to take 
place in a certain spot, with a certain force, 
at a certain time, and with a certain 
duration, there were seventy-two movements 
with four distinct qualifications in each 
second. The learned physician continues: 
‘“And all of these were conditional on 
consciousness of the position of each hand 
and each finger before it was moved, and of 
the sound and force of each touch when it 
was moved, . , . Added to that, all 
the time the memory was remembering 
each note in its due time and place, and 
was exercised in the gomparison of it with 
others that came before, So that it would 
be fair to say that there were not less than 
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ns of nerve force to and from 
and inward every second, 
whole of that time judgment 
exercised as to whether the 
3 being played better or worse 
fore, and the mind was conscious of 
e of the emotions which the music was 


== 
_ Now, the wonders of the brain’s manifold 
action are quite astonishing enough without 
_ being exaggerated like this. Surely every 
one knows there is such a thing as automatic 
action of the muscles! Whatever move- 
ment or series of movements, however 
complex, they have been long accustomed 
to perform, they learn to repeat unerringly 
with only the most general intimation and 
slight supervision from the brain. You tell 
your hand to perform a scale, and whether 
that command is given in words or by any 
written signs describing minutely the speed, 
style, loudness, &e., of that scale, the series 
of muscular movements which has been 
gone through in all its possible variations 
thousands of times during a_ period of 
perhaps many years, now again takes place 
with but one transmission of nerve-force 
instead of—as might be thought—a number 
of simultaneous messages to different 
muscles. This automatic action of the 
muscles is a marvellous thing enough, but 
the mechanical process described above 
would be a practical impossibility, for even 
electricity takes time in transmission, and 
Sir James Paget’s calculations far under- 
states the number of actions involved in 
playing a rapid pianoforte passage. And it 
may be added—now this is a staggerer !— 
that this marvel may be, and has been, 
performed by a man in his sleep, either 
natural or hypnotic; also by an idiot—we 
allude to the negro boy, Blind Tom. 





By an error, for which the object would 
perhaps not thank us, we included Mr. 
a’Beckett’s name among the critic-librettists 
last month. In the latter capacity no man 
has distinguished himself more; in the 
former he is sackless and bloodless. In 
other words, Mr. a’ Beckett is not and never 
has been a musical critic. 





Livery one will remember the man in the 
fable whose readiness to hear and act on 
suggestions from whatever quarter they 
came, brought him at last to carrying the 
donkey which should have carried him ; 
still we, believing with General yon Caprivi 














that some good thing may come even out. of 
Nazareth, are willing to take the risk, and 
mend our errors by whomsoever they are 
pointed out. A grave charge has been 
brought against us. It is said we take 
cognisance only of instrumental music and 
players to the detriment of vocal music and 
singers. If this is to some extent true, we 
must plead our youth in extenuation, which 
is a fault we are mending every day. 
This is perhaps a little like Lamb's 
famous excuse—that he made up for 
coming so late by gomg away very early ; 
but we promise our readers that the two 
faults having been together in their lives, 
in their deaths shall not be divided. We 
are making arrangements to do justice to 
vocal music, the beginnings from whence 
all other music is sprung. 





Wotes on Bach’s Forty-cight 
Fugues, 
By EBrenrezer Provt, B.A. 

Ir has often occurred to me lately, to 
wonder how many out of the dozens (perhaps 
scores) of Royal Academy students, who every 
year work at Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues, really see any beauty in them. ‘To 
a considerable number—possibly to a large 
majority—of those who practise them, it is 
to be feared that they appear nothing more 
than ingenious musical puzzles, wonderful 
combinations of counterpoint put together 
with consummate skill, but possessing little 
more real musical value than Czerny’s 
exercises. I have often heard Bach’s music 
played im a manner which reminded me 
forcibly of De Lenz’s description of an 
amateur’s playing of Beethoven—‘‘ like a 
mouse running over the floor of a grand 
Gothic cathedral, and understanding nothing 
of the magnificent architecture by which he 
is surrounded.,”’ 

I have no doubt that I shall surprise many 
of my readers when I frankly confess that 
though I have known Bach’s ‘‘ Wohltem- 
perirtes Clavier ’’ for some thirty-five years, 
it is only within the last few months that I 
have really appreciated its beauties. Even 
now I cannot say that I have exhausted 
them ; for Bach is like Shakespeare in this 
respect, that each fresh reading reveals some 
new points which one had overlooked before. 
The notes which I propose to give the readers 
of ‘Tue Overture must therefore be taken, not 
in any way as a complete analysis of the 
fugues, but merely as pointing out a few of 
the special features of each, so that students 
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may at least be able to practise them | ‘‘ Fugue” published im Novello’s serics yy 


intelligently, and with some degree of 


appreciation. 

The confession I have made in the last 
paragraph seems to require a little explana- 
tion. I hope, at no very distant time, to 
write a text-book on Fugue; and, as a 
preliminary study for that work, and to 
obtain a more perfect insight into fugal 
construction, I have been lately occupying my 
leisure hours, which are not very numerous, 
by putting the whole of the Forty-eight 
fugues into score, and analysing each one. 
In doing this, many of them have presented 
themselves to me in an entirely new aspect. 
In many of the fugues it is extremely 
difficult to follow clearly the motion of the 
middle voices, not only because of the 
frequency with which the parts cross, but 
also because these middle voices are written 
sometimes on the upper and sometimes on 
the lower staff. But as soon as the fugues 
are put into score, the whole construction 
becomes perfectly clear, and I am quite 
convinced from my own experience that it is 
only in this way that it is possible to obtain 
a full insight into the beauties of these 
glorious works. Lest anyone should. be 
deterred from the labour involved by thinking 

it tedious, let me add that I do not remember 
ever haying undertaken any task which 
proved more interesting, nay, fascinating. 
Night after night I have sat up scoring these 
fugues till past midnight, from the mere 
fact that I was so absorbed in my work that 
I thought nothing about how time was going. 

What wonderful, boundless variety there 
is in these works! When one really gets to 
know them well, it is found they differ from 
one another quite as much as Beethoven’s 
sonatas. There is not one of the whole 
forty-eight which has not its own special 
characteristics, differentiating it from all its 
companions; and anyone who is familiar 
with them would no more confound the 
Fugues in C sharp major (No. 8) and F sharp 
major (No. 18)—I select two which are some- 
what similar in character—than he would 
confound Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor (Op. 
10, No.1) with the ‘‘ Pathétique’’ in the same 
key. 

In the notes on the fugues which I am 
going to give our readers, I shall assume a 
general knowledge of the technical terms 
used in fugue—subject, answer, counter- 
subject, stretto, &c.; but should they be 
unacquainted with the precise meaning of 
these and other words used, I would refer 


them to Mr. Higgs’ excellent little book-on 


Primers. It will also assist them, befyy, 
attempting to follow the analyses, to nunrhe, 
all the bars for reference, wntess they 
happen to have Kroll’s edition of the 
«< Forty-eight " (published by Peters), jn 
which every fifth bar is numbered. 

And now, without further introductory 
remarks, let us come to the fugues them. 
selves :— 

No. 1.—C major, @, 27 bars (4 voices), 
The subject ends on the first semiquaver of 
the third crotchet in bar 2. The answer js 
real, and there is no regular counter-subject, 
In the exposition (bars 1—6) the order of 
entry is exceptional, the third voice (the 
tenor) entering with the answer instead of 
the subject, and the bass subsequently 
giving the subject instead of the answer, 
At bar 7 is a counter-exposition, the subject 
being now given to the treble, which before 
had the answer. ‘The first stretto is seen in 
the same bar. The special characteristic 
of this fugue are the great number of séretti, 
which from bar 10 to the end are 
almost incessant, and the entire absence of 
episode, which forms so prominent a feature 
in the majority of fugues. 

No. 2.—C minor, G,. 81 bars (3 voices), 
The subject extends to the first semiquaver 
of the third bar. The answer is tonal, and 
there is a regular counter-subject, beginning 
at the third semiquaver of bar 3, and 
finishing on the crotchet G in bar 5, 
Before the entry of the third voice is a 
codetta (bars 5, 6), formed from the first 
notes of the subject, treated sequentially and 
accompanied by the first part of the counter- 
subject in contrary motion. There are four 
episodes (bars 9 and 10, 18 and 14, 17 toll, 
and 22 to 26), all of which should be 
carefully examined. Note how the bass of 
the first episode (bars 9, 10) is taken by 
contrary motion as the treble of the second 
(bars 18, 14); also observe in the two lower 
voices of bars 17 and 18, the inversion at 
the twelfth of the codetta, bars 5,6. The 
fugue contains neither counter-exposition 
nor stretto. 

No. 3.—C sharp major, @, 55 bars (3 
voices). The subject ends on the first note 
of the third bar. It may be remarked here 
that Bach almost invariably ends a subject 
on an accented note of the bar, unless such 
a note is an auxiliary note, in which case 
the last note of the subject comes one beat 
later. (See fugues, Nos. 87 and 40). The 
answer to the present fugue is tonal. There 


is a reeular counter-subject, commencing o 
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). Like No. 2, this fugue contains 





of counter-subject. 


—C sharp minor, @, 115 bars (5 | contrary motion. 


ee ; 5b 





is real, with @ recy): 
Note that when the le 


se and variety of | enters in the bass (bars 6, 7), the eounter- 
there are six—viz., | subject is divided between the two upper 
sf ee inversion of the voices, it being in the treble in bar 6, and 
16-19 (a sequential ex- the alto taking it up at bar 7. Both the 
22-24 (made from the | subject and the counter-subject are seen in 
the subject), 28-42 (an |an altered form in bars 8, 9. 
episode, deserving careful | also be remarked that the subject is often 
my readers compare it with | used with a major instead of a minor third 
episodes of the same fugue), | (see bars 13, 18, 21, 34). 
(a transposition to the fifth find for the first time the subject treated by 
e first episode, with some modifi- | Inversion. 


It should 


In this fugue we 


This is first seen at bar 14, where 
the subject announced by the treble in the 
preceding bar is answered by the alto in 
In the continuation of the 


8) One of the longest, and unquestion- | fugue the subject is found nearly as often in 









has a real answer, and two regular counter- 


answer given by the second treble. 
time at bar 86, and the second at bar 49. 


y o of the finest of the Forty-eight. its inverted as in its direct form. 
e subject, consisting of the first five notes, | first exposition all subsequent entries of the 


After the 


subject, excepting that in bar 384, are 


subjects, neither of which appears in the answered in stretto at a distance of one bar. 
first exposition. Note at bar 12 theirregular | There are four episodes (bars 10-12, 25-27, 
The | 81-338, and 36-39), all of which are formed 
first counter-subject appears for the first | from the counter-subject. 


It will be profit- 
able for the student to examine these episodes 


The beginning and end of both counter- | in order to see how much variety can be 
subjects are sometimes varied. In the | obtained from a fewnotes. Bach’s thematic 
latter half of the fugue the subject and the | developments in the episodes of his fugues 
two counter-subjects are almost continuously | are worthy of comparison with Beethoven's 
: worked together in triple counterpoint. | use of the same device in the ‘‘ free fantasias ” 


For this reason, this fugue is often described | of his sonatas and symphonies. 


aga ‘fugue on three subjects,’’ a designation 
which is only accurate when the three 
subjects are announced together, at the 
commencement of the fugue. The very 

_ close stretto, from bar 92 onwards, deserves 
— special attention; but there is so much 
. crossing of the parts that this fugue will be 


(To be continued). 


Academy Ballads—ti. 


Onty A Seconp Srupy. 


found very difficult to analyse accurately SHE was a promising pianist, 


without first putting it into score. 
‘No. 5.—D major, @, 27 bars (4 voices). 
_A short and interesting, but irregularly 


1 
. 












first note of bar 2; the answer is real, and 


of this fugue is, that from bar 16 to 
the end the subject never appears in a 
complete form in any of the voices. 
successive entries of the demisemiquaver 
oure in all the voices, at bar 20, have 
something of the look of a stretto; but the 
irayment of the original subject here used 
is too small to admit of its being so 





, 


The | don’t you know] — 


A regular dab with the pedals ; 
She had musical taste and a supple wrist, 
Both silver and bronze were her medals. 


constructed fugue. The subject ends on the But she shirked her singing and harmony 


(Merely crammed for examination), 


there isno counter-subject. ‘The peculiarity She was too obtuse to perceive the use 


Of an all-round education. 


[ Spoken.—Excusing herself like this, 


‘‘Oh, Tenterden Street is wet and muddy, 
And singing is only my second study!” 


2 


considered. In spite of its irregularity of | He was a tenor of talent rare, 







6—D minor, 8-4, 44 bars (3 voices). 


With an ut de poitrine that was splendid 
He had voice and expression and beautiful 
hair, wi A 


gue containing some new features. | Which he curled, as most young tenors 


then did, 
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But he could not play his accompaniments 
(With the keyboard was scarce acquainted); 
There were crowds of girls, who, for love of 
his curls, 
. Would play them for him till they fainted. 


.  [Spoken.—And when remonstrated with 
he could only reply] — 


‘‘T know that my fingers are thick and 
puddy, 


And piano is only my second study !”’ 


3 


Years rolled on and she got the cramp, 
Through too many Tausigs and Plaidys ; 
He lost his voice in a hall that was damp 
With the tears that were shed by the 
ladies. 
Now they find they’re too old for the violin; 
(Fancy hoping to master Bach’s Cha- 
conne ! 
They had meant to wed, but how earn their 
bread ? 
And they’ve nothing at all to fall back on. 


[Spoken.—So they both murmur this 


moral—with the kind approval of the 
Board] — 


‘Though your curls be fair, though your— 
cheeks be ruddy, | 
I never will marry a second study! ”’ 





Reviews—ADafor. 


Sonata in F major, for Piano and Violin. 
Composed by Ersxrnz Auton (Op. 19). 
(London: The London Music Publishing Co.] 


Vion Sonatas are not exactly plentiful in 
these days, especially in England, and we 
therefore turn with unusual interest to this 
work of a young writer whose name is 
already favourably known to us. And it 
affords us much pleasure to be able to 
congratulate the composer upon his work, 
and to declare that he has both invention 
and originality. The latter quality is 
agreeably exhibited in his choice of subjects, 
most of the component phrases of which fall 
with decided yet modest freshness upon the 
ear; the former characteristic is well proved 
by the working out of the first movement 
and the Coda of the last. There are three 
movements to the work, prefaced by a slow 
introduction of some 86 bars. This, though 
opening with a striking passage, seems to us 
wanting in definite purpose; it contains 
some allusions to the second subject of the 
succeeding Allegro of which the first subject 
is very pleasing. The second subject is far 


less good, and the constant tremolends 
accompaniment is weak ; but the conciseness 
of this opening section is very praiseworthy. 
The subjects would hardly seem very suitable 
for development, but Mr. Allon is a man of 
resource and skill, and by weaving together 
single bars of the two themes in fresh 
juxtaposition makes a new melody ont of 
both. In the latter half of the movement 
there is no fresk point of interest. 

The second movement (D minor, Molto 
Andante) is better than the first, the two 
subjects being very engaging, especially the 
second, which is harmonized with bold 
simplicity. The ending, too, in the toniy 
major, 1s very neat. 

The Finale—a very unusual thing—is the 
best of all. It is in modern Rondo form, 
and the principal subject is somewhat in the 
character of a Strathspey, with plenty of go 
in it. The second subject betrays the 
composer’s youthful weakness in having 
a phrase of one bar repeated—but it is a very 
nice phrase. There is a third or “ middle" 
subject of very original and contrasting 
character, which is also marred by the 
repetition of its chief phrase ; then the first 
and second subjects recur, as usual, and 
a spirited Coda (Presto) concludes this 
bright and lively work. We shall look with 
increased interest for Mr. Erskine Allon's 
next production. 


Thorgrim. An Opera in four Acts. The 
Libretto by Josepn Brynerr. The music 
by Freperic H. Cowen. Pianoforte score, 

[London : Novello, Ewer & Co.| 


We venture to think that a modern oper, 
with its multitudinous details of harmony, 
part-writing, and orchestration, cannot be 
fairly judged, even with several hearings, 
unless first studied on paper. Certainly the 
favourable impression which we derived frou 
the performance of this work is greatly 
enhanced by a perusal of the score, and 
many points which failed to please us at 
first, many effects which seem miscalculated, 
now that we understand completely tli 
composer’s intention present themselves ina 
very different ight. But now when shall we 
beable to correct our firstimpression? Though 
this opera was well received and well noticed, 
though each performance—this is the true 
test of success—was better attended than 
the previous one, yet was it doomed to be 
played for five nights only, and then to 
vanish from before an almost interested 
London audience till next year. What a 
cruel injustice is this to a composer! ‘The 












SS of the performances is 
to know that—however 
2 success you may make—your 
only run half-a-dozen nights! 
en a (so-called) comic opera like 
es” or ‘* Marjorie,’ the Company 
it for a couple of years on end. 
| is a subject on which it were vain 
itating to the temper) to enlarge. 


musician’ s work, with an appreciation of 
the toil and thought it has involved and 
sympathy for the composer’s endless worry 
and trouble—not knocking down the result 
of many months’ incessant labour with a 
few flippant jests and superior fault-finding. 
Our opinion may be worth neither more nor 
less than another's, but at least it is based 
‘upon a thorough comprehension, both 
technical and esthetic, of the work criticised. 
Would we could say as much for some of the 


- criticisms we have read ! 


Firstly, as to the libretto. Suitable 
subjects for operas are notoriously hard to 
find, and the late Mr. Carl Rosa was one of 
those who insisted strongly upon the idea 
that it was of no use to take a subject that 
was at all removed from the comprehension 
or sympathies of an average audience. 
This being the case, we are at a_ loss 
to comprehend how he can have approved 
(as he is said to have done) of the 
sketch of ‘‘Thorgrim.’”” The very name 
would have upset him, as we _ have 
reason to know. The plot is very slight, 
very barbarous, and absolutely uninteresting. 
If seen upon the stage by an ordinary 
member of the public unable to catch a word 
that was sung, and unwilling to spend a 
shilling on the book of words—about half the 
audience are like that—it cannot have 
inspired the slightest feeling of interest. 
There is a good deal of desultory and 
purposeless fighting, and that is all the 
action. We can really hardly account for so 
experienced a hand as Mr. Bennett—who 
probably knows every opera now played or 
has been played for many years past—not 
seeing that, well as the story reads in 
Morris’s grand English, it was neither strong 
enough nor human enough for the require- 
ments of modern opera. However, he has 
taken it and done all that could, perhaps, be 
donewith it. His words, if foccasionally alittle 
troublesome to the musician, are vigorous 
and full of sense. To generalize as little as 
possible, we may explain that, by their being 
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“«troublesome,’’ we mean that the dissyllabic, 
or feminine endings to so many of the lines — 
the metre being the Scandinavian aliiterative 
verse—are as uncouth in English as they are 
agreeable in French or German. This is in 
the nature of our language, where syllables 
like ‘‘ est,” “eth” and “ing” have to be 
used, where in other tongues a soft vowel 
sound may occur. We must also take 
exception to the ‘‘ local colour’’ in the shape 
of Norse words and expressions necessitating 
explanatory foot-notes. This is now-a-days 
regarded as an affectationanda bore in poetry, 
but in an opera it is worse. On the other 
hand, the short nervous verse must have 
been—save for the one drawback already 
mentioned— grateful to the composer, and 
the lyrics are, for the most part, smooth and 
set-able. We may thus fairly congratulate 
Mr. Bennett upon the manner in which he 
has fulfilled his difficult and thankless share 
of the work, and with the passing remark 
that the situations at the end of the first and 
last acts seem far stronger on paper than 
they turn out on the stage, we will now 
proceed to a somewhat detailed consideration 
of the music. 


(To be continued. ) 


Reviews— Minor, 


Pianoforte Album for small hands—Scandinavian 
Sketches—Three Rondolettos—Miniature Suite. By 
John Kinruss. 


[London : J. Curwen and Sons. ] 


MANY people—we hardly like to say composers 
—try to write easy pieces suitable to beginners, 
and most of these attempts are failures, either 
because the writer does not know the kind of 
difficulty it behoves him to avoid, or because he 
cannot within such restricted scope write any- 
thing interesting. Schumann, who triumphantly 
surmounted the latter obstacle, failed ignomini- 
ously in the former respect, and Gurlitt, Rohde, 
and a few others are the only models we have for 
perfection in this kind of work. Mr. Kinross has 
written here a number of little pieces with some, 
but not a thorough, knowledge of what children 
can and cannot grasp; but, like many other 
earnest and well intentioned ‘writers, he has not 
succeeded in making his tunes attractive to the 
youthful mind. This is what some children say, 
and their opinion is the vital one. For our- 
selves, we like the Scandinavian sketches best. 
In these Mr. Kinross has copied the rhythm of 
certain well-known northern ‘dance-tunes, with- 
out imitating in the least their turns of melody 
or harmony. The result is not in the least 
Scandinavian, but bright and agreeable. For the 
twenty pieces in the Album we cannot say we 
care; the Three Rondolettos have some un- 
necessary difficulties, but one or two movements 
of the Suite are teachable. 
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_ Sia Songs of Heine. Set to music by W. 
Wallace. [London : Augener and Co.] 

WE cannot quite make Mr. Wallace out. At 
one moment he seems an experienced musician 


and the next quite a raw hand, The beautiful 


poems which have attracted so many better men 
are here treated with reverence and feeling, but 
we cannot feel satisfied with the result. No. 2, 
“Wenn zwei von einander Scheiden,” might be 
almost a practical ie from the absurd crudity 
of its harmony; the others are fairly smooth, 
but none display much melodic invention. 


Extemporization. By Frank J. Sawyer, Mus. 
Doe. (No. 33 of Novello’s Music Primers.) 


THis latest addition to Messrs. Wovello’s 
valuable series of manuals is by no means one 
of the least worthy. It should He in the hands 
of every young musician, though intended chiefly 
for organists. We are here shown, more clearly 
and thoroughly than in any other composition 
book we know of, the manner in which the germ 
of an idea may be developed and built up into 
the most extended forms. The exercises are 
judicious and commendably copious, though the 
themes might have gained in usefulness by being 
drawn from more varied sources. 


Chats on Technical Subjsects, 
IV.—PIANOFORTE TONE-PRODUCTION. 
(Continued from page 45). 

Now, as to the actual finger-motion. 
All such as are worthy to be considered 
authorities on the subject, here, on the one 
hand, agree that motion should certainly 
occur from the knuckle-joint; but, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ doctors” do still at present ‘‘ disagree’’ 
as to what constitutes the proper action 
of the rest of the finger. It is there- 
fore but fair to mention that the views now 
to be put forward, though they can doubt- 
lessly be proved to be justifiable on scientific 
grounds, yet, nevertheless, are not at present 
altogether universally the accepted ones. 

Passing by for the moment the considera- 
tion of the thumb, we find that the fingers, 
dating from the knuckle-joints, each consist 
of three separate portions (phalanges) ; we 
have, therefore, to deal not with a single 
lever, but with a series of three separate 
ones, all acting in the same direction. The 
most natural motion is that of the fingers 
closing on the hand. All three phalanges 
here help in producing the motion of the 
finger-tips. Jt is the action that should be 
employed at the keyboard. ‘The finger is to 
be well raised from the key-surface; the 
third phalange . (from the knuckle -joint) 
moving most; not, though the whole finger is to 
unbend in preparing for the blow—not, how- 
ever, to such an extent as to interfere with 
the full raising of the second joint, nor so as to 
place the finger in a line pointing away from 
the keyboard. The blow is then brought 


about by naturally curving the whole finger 
towards the key—the part moving first 
preferably being the first joint—so that in 
this ‘“‘action’’ the whole of the finger 
participates in giving impetus to the tip— 
the motion of the first two phalanges 
being added to that of the third. The first 
phalange, when fully depressed, should be 
as vertical as is possible, without allowing 
the nail to come into contact with the key, 
With this action, too, the tendency is, that 
when the finger reaches the key-surface, the 
flesh is pressed towards the nail, instead of 
away from it; and this tendency towards 
dragging the key itself in the direction of 
the player’s person, also gives a strong 
‘‘orip ’’ over each note, with the result that 
the legato and cantabile become easy of 
attainment. 

As the thumb, in striking, is used sideways, 
it practically is a single unbroken lever with 
its fulcrum near the wrist. A frequent 
fault is, that it is not allowed sufficiently to 
extend from the hand, the consequence 
being that its free motion is much impeded, 
Of course, if the hand be not sufficiently 
raised (as previously insisted on), then it 
will be found well nigh impossible to move 
the thumb at all, when a key has to be 
struck with it under the hand. As in the 
ease of the fourth and fifth fingers, when 
the hand is held too ‘‘ flatly,’’ then uncon. 
scious arm-actions occur, instead of the 
correct finger movements. Another point 
of considerable importance anent the thumb, 
is, that its first joint should always be held 
as far as possible in a straight line with the 
key it is to depress; in other words, when 
the thumb is extended, then it should be 
more or less curved away from the hand— 
it should be convex; but when it is unde 
the hand, then it should be concave. 

All passages in which the hand remains 
quiescent—during which no change o 
position is required—should be practised F 
on the ‘‘ sustained notes’’ exercise principle— 
t.c., the fingers not actually required for th 
notes of the passage should hold other notes 
during its performance. But this form 
exercise only becomes really effective when it 
is practised with the ‘“ sustaining ’’ fingers 
only slightly pressing the surface of their keys, 
and not holding them really depressed. By 
this means any unconscious assistance (spell 
“obstruction ’’) from the hand or arm is to 
a considerable extent guarded against. 

This exercise is really most important, 
and its practice, in some: shape or other; 
should never -be entirely discontinued. Ii 















on ane bg to invest 
ok I. of these ‘* Daily Studies,” 
inglish Bits iis v is obtainable, 


’s body, as an exercise, this 
most salutary effect on the wrist 


tian modification of the sedis as 
-action is the staccato touch. Besides 
required for the rendering of light, 
rapid passages in single (and even double) 
notes, it forms a capital exercise for 
strengthening the two front joints of the 
finger; and also tends much to improve the 
leqato—though thismay appear likea paradox. 
In the normal action, the folding of the 
three joints towards the key ceases when 
the full depression of the key is reached. 
In the “staccato,” on the contrary, the 
movement of the finger-tip is continued 
after impact; so much so, that the de- 
pressing and subsequent raising of the finger 
become a single action. For, whereas in 
the ordinary touch, the return action is 
merely the reverse of the descent; we find 
that in the ‘‘staccato’’ the finger- -tip 
instead describes a path, which may be 
‘ roughly described as of a pear-like oval in 
shape, and about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
The stem of this imaginary pear, placed at 
aslant with regard to the keyboard and being 
tumed away from the performer’s person 
forming the point where the action commences 
The hand has also to be held much 
more ‘‘ flatly’ than in ordinary touch, and 
| the finger more straightened-out before it 
commences its blow. Indeed, the first two 
phalanges really do most of the work of 
tone-production in this action. Jor the 
© third phalange (that moving from the 
~ kuuekle-jomt) helps comparatively little in 
the actual blow here—though it works 
hardest in the ordinary action. On the 
other hand, it is violently drawn up to its 
full extent immediately after the sounding 
ofthe note. And, as the first two joints, 
during this latter mancuvre, do nevertheless 
continue to fold, the consequence is, that the 
finger assumes a somewhat claw- like appear- 
ance at the conclusion of this action. The 
finger being, however, again first straightened 

out before another blow is commenced. 
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We now come to that which, perhaps, is 
the most important point in pianoforte 
playing—viz., the “‘ singing-touch.”’ 

It is reported of T halberg’s playing that 
the great characteristic of his style was the 

«* peculiarly st sympathetic and singing quality" 
he produced, in which particular, by-the- 
way, he is said to have been in complete 
contrast to his contemporary, Mendelssohn. 
We can moreover say, from personal experi- 
ence, that Franz Liszt’s touch was also 
singularly sympathetic in character, as indeed 
is also that of the greatest living pianist—as 
he is justly considered by most people—Anton 
Rubinstein. Now of the very first im- 
portance to the cantabile is the legato, and of 
vital importance to the legato is pressure. 
And it is just on this point, ‘ pressure,”’ 
that a quite inconceivable amount of mis- 
understanding obtains. 

This could not arise were not the fact lost 
sight of that production of tone and production 
of legato are two separate things. And here 
we again see exemplified the fact that every 
strong belief, however abjectly superstitious, 
is in the end found to contain some valuable 
erain of truth ; it being indeed just this latter 
circumstance which for a greater or lesser 
span of years lends vitality to it. 

Tone can only possibly be produced by 
motion delivered in the shape of a blow. 
But the power of sustaiming a note depending 
in the first instance on the player’s firmly 
holding down the key, and then remaining 
aware of the fact, it is here that ‘ pressure ”’ 
indeed proves of infinite use. 

The pressing of the key must, however, only 
be that. Under no circumstances must there 
be resistance during the blow, for that would 
mean simply an impediment to production, 
as before explained. Pressure should not be 
exerted until after the key is down. It is 
therefore pressure on the key, and not towards 
the key that is required. 

And this pressure must be produced 
entirely by means of each finger individually, 
and never, under any pretence whatever, from 
the arm. 

Arm-pressure, with its corollary, a stiffly 
held wrist joint, is absolutely fatal to good 
quality of tone and a “liquid” touch. Any 
tendency therefore in this direction should be 
most carefully eliminated. Arm-pressure 
only tends to make of the five independent 
and separate members of the hand one single 
un-individualized limb. Pressure exerted by 
the fingers individually, on the contrary, 
increases: their independence one from 
another. It is for this reason that the 
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practice of Bach is justly so much insisted 
on by every teacher. Playing ‘‘ Bach,’’ means 
singing in several parts at the same time. 

Modification of the legate being a form 
of expression, and as the sympathetic effect 
termed ‘‘ singing ’’ much depends on this, it 
is strongly recommended that the ‘‘ over- 
lapping’”’ of the notes be deliberately and 
systematically practised in techniques, &c., 
lifting the finger at some pre-determined 
point of time, say the middle of each next 
note. This will unfailingly increase the 
control over the finger-lifting; in other 
words, over the legato. 

Necessarily, it is the hwman voice that 
appeals most powerfully to humanity, and 
this for sufficiently obvious reasons, which 
need not here be entered upon. ‘The more 
nearly therefore that we succeed in rendering 
any other instrument like the voice, the greater 
will be its satisfaction and pleasure-giving 
possibilities. Now, however excellently 
trained a vocalist may be, the physical nature 
of the instrument here absolutely necessitates 
a certain sliding from note to note. ‘True, 
it constantly has to be the student-vocalist’s 
endeavour to allow this merging of note into 
note to become as /ittle noticeable as possible. 
Nevertheless, even the most expert vocal 
artists find it impossible to obviate some little 
sliding — portamento — between successive 
notes, when these are taken in one breath. 

Apparently, this then is the reason that 
renders so important a slight overlapping of 
the sounds, when singing at the pianoforte ; 
for by its judicious employment results an 
effect analogous in character to the unavoid- 
able vocal glissando. This legatissimo being 
of course more or less marked, as demanded 
by each note, and by the emotional exigencies 
of the passage. 

When the “singing” is desired, is it 
especially too, that the form of finger-motion 
here advocated is found the most desirable ; 
this key-pulling touch not only making 
legato playing easier, but also rendering 
the tone better and more sympathetic in 
quality, possibly owing to the finger-tip’s 
speed in this case increasing up to the last 
moment. Indeed, as a matter of fact, really 
more tone (though perhaps less noise) does 
result from this form of key-attack, than 
from the before dis-recommended spring-like 
blow—or rather jerk. 

We must now bring these remarks to a 
conclusion, with a few hints touching arm 
and the two ‘‘ wrist ’’ actions. 

Topas A, Marrnay. 


(To be continued.) 


More * Wisdom of the Ancients.” 


«THE evening was passed in reliearsing 
twice over Beethoven’s last Symphony, a 
whimsical composition, which all of his 
admirers who possess any critical acumen, 
most reasonably and earnestly wish had 
never escaped outof his portfolio. Any 
instrumental piece, which like this, js 
an hour and twenty minutes long, must be 
intolerable to persons whose taste is not in 
a morbid state, even if it were full of beauties: 
but what if otherwise? . .. . ‘ Protect me 
from my friends, and I will take care of my 
enemies,’ was the saying of a man who well 
knew the world. Beethoven’s shade may 
join in the prayer; for those who promote 
the performance of this, his worst, his most 
absurd work, are amongst the deadliest foes 
to his reputation.””—TZhe Harmonicon for 
March, 1828. 

“The Quartet of Mozart, No. 5, in A, is 
too delicate for a public room, and too long 
for either private or public performance, 
There are parts of it, the elegance of which 
almost amounts to beauty; but there is not 
a single passage that dwells in the memory.” 
—Ditto for May. 

‘* Recently in one of the foremost towns of 
Germany, the clashing, drumming, and 
screaming in an opera was so bad that an 
excellent connoisseur of classical music, on 
coming out into the street, just as forty 
drummers passed by beating the tattoo, 
could not help exclaiming: ‘ Thank heavens, 
we have soft music once more.’ ’”’—Thibaut’s 
‘‘ Purity of Music’ (1825). 

The very greatest composer.—‘ If that 
composer is to be declared the greatest, who, 
like Raffaelle in the sister art, was great in 
all styles, not however suffering the beautiful 
or the ornamental to predominate, about six 
candidates only present themselves : Purcell, 
Leo, Pergolesi, Graun, Hasse, and Handel.” 
—Crotch’s Lectures (1831). 

(Mozart’s) ‘‘ violin quartets and quintets 
abound with fine writing; but there is a 
sombre cast which renders them less amusing 
than Haydn’s. The subjects in particular 
are less beautiful and attractive. The same 
remarks will apply to the sinfonias of Mozart, 
which seem to have been produced by a more 
laborious effort than those of his master.’’— 
Ibid. This work, however, contains somé 
just and profound remarks on the limits o 
musical expression, and is still worth studying, 


‘“‘Onr’s duty is to be useful, not according t 
our desires, but according to our powers.” —A mil! 
Journal, 
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9 Op. 0 13, No. 2 | Pianoforte 
* Adolph Henselt (1814-1890). 
Miss CLEEVES. 
Sone, “Go, rely Rose” Maude Valerie White. 
Miss BicEy MCLAREN. 
- (Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 


FinaLE—ALLEGRO VIVACE (Sonata in D minor) 
(MS. ), Pianoforte . 
” Master SZcZEPANOWSKI. 
ee “King Lear,’ Act I., Scene 1 
William Shakespeare. 
Mr. TAUSSIG. 
Mr. C. M. J. EDWARDS. 


(Student). 


France Mr. ROBINSON. 
Burgundy Mr. G. C. WILLIAMS. 
Goneru Mdlle. CHERON. 
Regan Miss Pocock. 

Cordelia Miss REDFERN. 


Sonata in D, Op. 45, Pianoforte and Violoncello 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809-1847). 
Allegro Assai Vivace. 
aoe Scherzando. 


agio. 
Molto Allegro e Vivace. 
Mr. OwEN H. MEAD and Mr. CLEMENT HANN. 


Arta, “Cara Sposa” (Radamisto) 


George Frederic Handel (1685-1759). 


Miss A. J. CULLUM. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 


Aw BRUNNEN | (Lebensbilder, Op. 60, Book a 
Im RITTERSAAL Pianoforte Duet 


Adolph Jensen. 


Miss RosE BRIDGEMAN 
and Miss CLARA ANDREWs. 


PROGRAMME OF THE 24TH ULT, 


GRAND STUDY, ip .. Parish Alvers. 
Miss E. A. G. WILLIAMS. 


Part Sonas (‘Ode to Music” 
(MSS, ) {« Epitaph to a Robin Redbreast” 
Edith Sullivan (Student). 
- Miss BENTLEY, Miss SNIDERS, Miss VIOLET 
Ropinson, Miss ANNIE CHILD, Mr. W. Puie, 
Mr. C. M. J. Epwarps, Mr. DOUGLAS Scort, 
and Mr. J, McBrivE GIBSON, 
PRELUDE 
pale 7 
Pogue 


(Suite in E minor, Op. 70) Pianoforte 
Joachim Raff (1822-1882). 
Miss LLEWELA DAVIES. 









. Stanislaus Szczepanowski 


61. 
SoNnATA in F, Flute... Frederi¢ Handel 
Mr. AvTyY. (1685-1759). 


(Accompanist, Mr. ARTHUR AYRES.) 


TRIO, ‘‘ Vorrei parla ma lira” (Falstaff) 


Michael William Balfe —— 1870). 
Miss BESSIE DORE (Sainton-Dolby Scholar), 
Miss W. N. REEs, and Miss AMY CLAPSHAW. 


SONATA in G, No. 3, Violoncello 


Luigi Boccherini (1740-1805). 
Miss R. WILKINSON. 
(Accompanist, Miss F TAYLOR.) 


ALBUM =aaead 
(MSS.) Pianoforte 

BoURREE E. Cuthbert Nunn (Student). 
Mr. E. C. NUNN. 


Sone, ‘‘ Longing” .. Sebastian Schlesinger. 
Mrs. EpirH BoyLe. 

(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
ALLEGRO CON SPIRITO ) (Trio in D, Op. 38), 
ANDANTE Pianoforte, Violin, + 
ScHERZO— Allegro pry and Viola 

Ignaz Lachner. 
Miss MARGARET GODFREY, 
Mr. GERALD WALENN, & Mr. ARTHUR WALENN. 
ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO (Sonata in F sharp, 
Op. 78), Pianoforte ... Ludwig van Beethoven 
Miss HELEN SAUNDERS. (1770-1827). 
RECITATIVO AND ARIA, ‘‘ Ombra mai fu” 
George Frederic Handel (1685-1759). 
Miss MUAT. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 


ANDANTE CANTABILE AND PRESTO AGITATO, 
Pianoforte Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Miss IDA THOMPSON. (1809-1847). 


LEGENDE, Violin ... Henri Wienawski (1835-1880). 
Mr. JULIAN JONES. 
(Accompanist, 4 


IMPROMPTU in A flat, Op. 90, Pianoforte 
Franz Schubert (1797-1828). 
Miss JEAN HUNTER.* 


* With whom this subject is a second study. 


The LErcelsior Society. 


THE twenty-eighth meeting of this Society was 
held at 24, St. John’s Wood Park, on the 13th 
ult., the programme being as follows : — 
eae TRIO (Op. 27) Schiitt. 

Miss JOHNSTON, Mr. HAWLEY, and Mr. GILL. 

** Gestiindniss ” Erik Meyer- 
SoNnas {De fragst mich biglich”| Helmund. 
Miss E. BARNARD. 


QUINTET in E flat ... Schumann. 
Miss AMy Horrocks, Mr. GERALD WALENN, 
Miss ETHEL BARNS, Mr. ARTHUR WALENN, 
and Mr. ALLEN GILL. 


‘*Sorge Infausta” (‘‘ Orlando”) Handel, 
Mr. BEN GROVE. 
PIANOFORTE Solo—Air and Variations 
Kate Ralph. 
Mrs. RALPH. 
SONG “‘ Break, break”  ... F Rowley. 
Miss GRETA WILLIAMS. 
HUNGARIAN RuApsopy (No. ) Liszt, 


Mr. MATTHAY. 





TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE OVERTURE.” 
Srr,—You quote the following in your last 


issue from Grieg’s ‘‘ Olaf.” The progression of 


notes is curiously almost identical with the first 
Allegro of Mendelssohn’s well-known String 
Quartet— 


No. 1, Op. 12. 
GRIEG. 
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: MENDELSSOHN. 
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Yours truly, 
N. K 
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[We insert our correspondent’s letter under 
protest. Has not one of our leading contem- 
poraries wasted space enough upon this unworthy 
subject of reminiscence-hunting that we should 
do the same? Surely, N. K., as an old and 
experienced musician, you must be aware that 
every possible musical phrase has been used again 
and again by the great composers. What then? 
It is the way in which phrases are combined and 
harmonised, not the phrases themselves, in which 
originality consists. In the present instance, were 
the themes both quoted in their entirety the 
apparent resemblance would utterly disappear. 
Sorry to snub you like this, N. K., but you must 
try again.—ED. OVERTURE. ] 


Wihbat our Old Students are doing. 


AMONGST the many thriving London local 
Choral Societies, the ‘‘ Streatham” appears to be 
particularly distinguishing itself, and this is no 
doubt owing in a great measure to the very 
energetic leadership of this Society’s Conductor, 
Mr. CHARLES STEWART MACPHERSON, to whose 
help it is also that evidently has chiefly to be 
ascribed the marked success so rapidly achieved 
by the Westminster Orchestral Society. The 
last Concert of this season was given by the 
Streatham Society on the 5th ult., when the 
‘* Elijah” was given, a full professional orchestra 
being engaged for the occasion, the soloists being 
Misses Clara Leighton and Marian Ellis, and 
Messrs. H. L. Thomas and David Hughes. 


THAT excellent musician, Mr. ERNEST KIVER, 
gave his Annual Concert at Princes’ Hall on the 
19th ult. The interesting programme included 
Dr. Mackenzie’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, and 
Dr. Mackenzie’s new ‘‘Spring Songs” were also 
performed, these latter for the first time in public. 
Miss Marguerite Hall was the vocalist, and Mr. 
Kiver was assisted by Messrs. J. T. Carrodus, 
Bernhard Carrodus, and J. F. Carrodus as 
instrumentalists. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, in conjunction with 
Miss Marguerite Hall, gave a Vocal Recital at 
Steinway Hall on the 13th ult., when Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel also appeared; Mr. Arthur E. 
Godfrey acting as accompanist. 


Miss HiLpA WILSON’s second and third Vocal 
Recitals took place at Steinway Hall on the 6th 
and 13th ult. ‘ 


Mr. LAWRENCE KELLIE’s Vocal Recita} als 
came off at the same Hall, on the afternoon of ,," 
6th ult. 


THE last of the present season's Clap), 
Philharmonic Concerts, of which Mr. Way, 
MAcKWAY is the director and conductor, 
given on the 20th ult. On this occasion Was 9 
again heard Miss Ethel M. Boyce’s Cantata, “7, 
Lay of the Brown Rosary,” recently prodyes 
with such signal success at the last Roy, 
Academy Orchestral Concert. This work’ 
decidedly the strongest piece of writing from , 
female composer’s pen we have yet heard, and the 
vigorous style and healthy tone that obtains jy j; 
should at once commend Mr. Mackway’s example 
to others ‘of our choral society conductors. Thy 
solo parts were effectively rendered by My 
Florence Bethell, Miss Lizzie Neal, Miss Annie 
Child, and Mr. Charles Copland. The accompaaj. 
ments ‘being given on two pianofortes by Mr 
Alfred Izard and the Composer, the latter agai 
receiving an ovation on the conclusion of he 
work. A miscellaneous selection completed the 
programme. Mr. Walter Mackway must onc 
more be congratulated on having brought his first 
season to so very successful an issue. 


THE first of the usual series of four Chambe 
Concerts given by Mr. W. E. WHITEHOUSE, in 
conjunction with Mr. Joseph Ludwig, came off 0 
the 23rd ult., at Princes’ Hall. 





























WE have pleasure in calling attention to two 
new pianoforte pieces from: the pen of Mr 
HAMILTON ROBINSON, whose piano compositions 
we have before already had occasion to comment, 
The present: novelties are a pleasing Gavotte and 
Musette, and a fresh and lively Valse-Caprice, 
both issued by Messrs. Joseph Williams. 


Mr. ERNEST FOWLES, who had already provel 
himself to be a first-rate pianist, gave 4 
Morning Concert at Princes’ Hall on the 29th ult, 
when he was assisted by two others of our oll 
students, Messrs. Richardson and W. E. White. 
house. Miss Nettie Carpenter and Miss Huber 
also appeared. The programme included the 
“*Waldstein” Sonata, a Quartet of Huber 
Parry’s, and other things of interest. 


Miss ISABELLE THORPE-DAVIES gave her secont 
Annual Concert at Steinway Hall, on Wednestay 
evening, the 14th ult. The vocal selections wer 
chosen from the ordinary ballad répertoire, ant 
contained but little interesting in the way d 
novelty, save two songs by H. Klein, sung }y 
Miss 'Thorpe-Davies, who was assisted during tle 
evening by Miss Hannah Jones, Mr. Arthuw 
Oswald, Mr. C. M. J. Edwards, Signor Tit 
Mattei, and Mdlles. Marianne and Clara Eissler, 
the latter of whom played some very effective an! 
pleasing harp solos. Mr. Hugh Meadows als) 
gave a recitation. 


THE daily papers speak in high terms of Da 
MACKENZIE’S incidental music to Mr. Robet! 
Buchanan’s drama ‘The Bride of Love,” p10 
duced on the 2Ist-ult.at the Adelphi Theatre. 





















.—A very Peaciconl 
en on the 27th ult., 
R, on ‘‘The Study of 
Ul dience were duly pro- 
Beethoven’s Sonatas for 
y Baker went into the 
1 in music with much clearness 
his analyses proved interesting 
Without advancing upon his- 
e leeturer ably compared the 
and recent composers, em- 
now mecopiised princip es of form 
Some of Mr. Baker’s remarks and 
nitions e exceedingly clever and to the 
t ‘an he was evidently handling a subject 
$ well in touch with. Dr. E. H. Turpin 
the chair, and in “ane sing a vote of 
expressed the hope that the lecturer 
eam treat of the same interesting subject. 


eo "flatter intended for this column should have ‘‘ Old Students’ 
_ Corner ” written on outside of envelope. } 


- ¢musical Calendar for June, 1890. 


MonpDay, 2. 
Madame F. Cam bell-Peragini and Miss ‘crys 
- Hutton’s Recital, Princes’ Hall, eiva.o0. | 52: 
Richter Concert, St. J ames’s Hall, at 8.30. 


. TUESDAY, 3. 
~ Wis Ida Audain’s Concert, Princes’ Hall, at 8. 
Herr Willy Hess’s Concert, Princes’ Hall, 
at 3. . . . Madame Frickenhaus’ Recital, 
Spor Hall, at 3. 
THURSDAY, 5. 

Mr. Orton Bradley’s Brahms Concert, Steinway 
Hall, at 3. . . . Philharmonic Concert, St. 
James's Hall, at 8. 

SATURDAY, 7. 

Mdlle. Kleeberg’s Pianoforte Recital, Princes’ 
Hall, at 3... Senor Sarasate’s Concert, St. 
James's Hall, at a4 R.A.M. Fortnightly 
Concert, at 8. 


» pee 


MonpDaAy, 9. 
Madame ie Menter’s Pianoforte Recital, 
St James’s Hall, at 3. . Richter Concert, 
St. James’s Hall, at 8.30. 


TUESDAY, 10. 

Madame Roger-Miclos’ Pianoforte Recital, 
Princes’ Hall, at 3. . . . Herr Paderewski’s 
Orchestral Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8. 

WEDNESDAY, 11. 
Herr Arthur Friedheim’s Pianoforte Recital, 
Steinway Hall, at 3. 
. THURSDAY, 12. 
Mr. Cusins’ Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 3. 
SATURDAY, 14. 

Madame Patti’s Concert, Royal Albert Hall, 
at3. . . . Senor Sarasate’s Concert, St. James's 
Hall, at3. . . . Mdlle. Kleeberg’s Pianoforte 
Recital, Princes’ Hall, at 3. 

Monpay, 16. 

RAM. Chamber Concert, St. James’s Hall, 

a3... . Richter Concert, St. James’s Hall, 


at 8,30. 

SATURDAY, 21. 
’ Senor Sarasate’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
M3... RAM. Fortnightly Concert, at 8. 


Monpay, 23. 
Richter Concert, St. James's Hall, at 8.30. 


, radak 
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TUESDAY, 24. 
Madame Menter and Herr Sapellniketf’s Recital, 
St. James’s Hall, at 3 
wR RaTAY: 26. 
Madame Cellini’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
at 9. 
SATURDAY, 28. 
Philharmonic Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 3. 
. Madame Patti’s Concert, Royal Albert 
Hall, at 8. 
MonpDay, 30. 
Richter Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8.30. 


THE competition for the Sterndale Bennett 
Prize took place on Saturday, the 17th ult. There 
were thirty-three candidates, and the prize was 
awarded to Miss Margaret. E. Ford, Miss L. 
Davies being highly commended. The examiners 
were Madame Janotha and Messrs. A. Gilbert . 
and Bradbury Turner. 


* Expression.” 


LET anyone put on a laughing, sneering, or 
cross face, he may notice how the tone of voice 
follows ; the attitude of features belonging to 
each particular temper acts directly on the voice, 
especially in affecting the musical quality of the 
vowels. Thus the speaker’s tones become signs 
of the emotion he feels, or pretends to feel. That 
this form of expression is, in fact, musical, is 
shown by its being imitated on the violin, which 
by altering the tone can change from pain to joy. 
The human voice uses other means of expression 
belonging to music, such as low and loud, slow 
and quicker, gentle and violent; and changes of 
pitch, now rising in the scale and now falling. 
A speaker by skilfully managing these various 
means can carry his hearer’s mind through 
moods of mild languor and sudden surprise, the 
lively movement of cheerful news rising to eager 
joy, the burst of impetuous fury eradually 
subsiding to calm. We can do all this, and what 
is more, we can do it without reference to the meanin J 
of the words used, for emotion can be expressed by 
mere nonsense syllables. 

For instance, the words of an Italian Opera in 
England are, to a great part of the audience, 
mere nonsense-syllables, serving as a means of 
musical and emotional expression. Clearly this 
kind of utterance ought to be understood by all 
si ener whatever be the language they may 

heppett to speak, [From Edward B. Tylor’s 
nthropology.’’] 


‘* A MAN Inay be possessed of much ability and 
yet be a practical failure, because he is irresolute 
or lacking in will-power.”—Dr. FOTHERGILL, 
¢ “The will. “power. ¢ 


The Overture, 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR AD FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








£3. d. 
Four lines . : os oh 0 4 0 
For every additional ine: = wd j= 0Meg 
Front page, displayed, per inch a 010 0 


Full page, by arrangement. 

Advertisements for Tur Overture should be sent 
to Tue Eprror, Royal Academy of Music, not later 
than the 25th of each month. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable to 
F., Conver. 
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No. s. d. 
1. PIANOFORTE TUTOR... Eee Beers oe ee 7 ‘HUMMEL, J. N.—Romanzaand Allegro = = 
2. HALLE, C.—Twelve Favourite Airs. “Arranged te .. 4 0| 38 BEETHOV N, L. VAN.—SonatinainG .. 1. i: 
3. EIGHT LITTLE PIECES. By various Composers .. 4 0 g. HALLE, C.—Three Old French Melodies. Arranged by ... ‘ne 
4 HUNTEN, F.—Six Little Airs... aie Cae 4 HUNTEN, F.—Andante, Alle sie and Rondo .. 4° 
. CZERNY, C.—Ten Melodious and Progressive Studies <.. 4 o|]Ir HUMMEL, J._N.—Rondo in cot a a me 
6. KALKBRENNER, F., and KUHLAU, F.—Two Airs with 12 STEIBELT, D.—SonatainC ... = =<  m |e 
Variations ... ~~ 7 ete O : 
_———  — ll ee-;VvOOOarr 
SECTION bog aes EASWYW.*? 
1. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No.1... 4 6. SCHUMANN, R.—Six Album Leaves (first selection)... . 
2. MOZART, W. A.—Andante con Variazioni, Allegretto and Ss CLEMENTI, M.—Three Monferrinas, Op. 49 ae 
Rondo 4 o|18, DUSSEKK, J. L.—Sonatina in F, Op. is HP-8 wre 
3. DUSSEK, . L-—Allegro, Andante, and Rondo alla Turca 4 0| 19. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C’.. * ee we a) 
he BEETHO’ EN. L. VAN.—Sonatina in F a. on .. 4 ©| 20. HILLER, F.—Three Album Leaves BES ‘a 
5. CZERNY, C.—Rondo Grazioso in C major ... soe ee em Bk 3 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. praenitans on “ “Nel « ‘cor pi ’ 
6. HELLER, S.—Andantino and Capriccietto ... = ee non,”inG ... a= o ne 
7. CLEMENTI, M.—Three Valses in F, C, and < en = oe «CO | 22. HELLER, [ —Rondino in G m4, 
8. HILLER, F. Sonatina i in F, Op. 196 . ~ ee ON} eae KUHLAU, F .—Andantino and Polacca in Fr" Ne 
9. DUSSEK, L.—Sonata in G; p. 20, No. I. ss w. 4 ©|24. HILLER, F.—Suite (Gavotte, Chorale, and Gigue), Op. 7 i 
io. CLEMEN i M.—Sonatina in G, Op, 36, No. 2 ote 4 0| 25. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Sonata in G minor, Op. 49, Not , | 
11. DIABELLI, A.—Two Rondos in A minor and F major, Op. 153 4 0|26. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in F, Op. 36,No.4  . aw g 
12, KUHLAU, F.—Sonatina in C, Op.20,No.t.. ae ee 4 «0 | 27s MOZART, W. A.—Rondo in D . = al 
13. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G, Op. 49, No. Bio, pe TO Iane CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in E ‘flat, Op. 37, No.r 4, 
14. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No.3 wc a. 4 0} 39. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Swiss Air, with Variations, in ¥ Me 
15. RIES, F.—Romanza and Rondo Boba Op. 86 . 4 0130. CLEMENTI, M .—Sonatina in D, Op. 36, No.6... az 


SECTION Iii.‘ MODERATELY DIFFICULT.” 


1. SCALES in all the meals and Minor Keys, and prere 


THE OVERTURE. 


HARLES HALLE’S “PRACTICAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL.” 


SEPARATE EDITIONS, ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL FINGERING. 


SECTION N X.—< Se eT 


16. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G major, Op. 14, No.2 S 





Scales... phe . 4 0|]17. FIELD, .—Two Nocturnes e) 
2. DUSSEK, J. L.—Sonata in ‘A major, Op. 20, No. 4- = wwe 4 0] 18. REINECKE, Ge=Scherags Hunting Song and Toveatiny, * 
Be HUNTEN, F.—Rondoletto in C major.. a ao he tel from Op. 7 4 
4. HAYDN, J.—Sonata in G major.. 4 0]19. CLEMENT M. —Rondo i in D major, from Op. 39 . “tee 4a 
5. BEETHO TEN, L. VAN.—Rondo in C major, ‘Op. 51, No.1 4 o| 20. HELLER, S.—Three Melodies ... 44 
6. SCHUMANN, 'R.—Six Album Leaves (second Fe ear’ 4 0|2r. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo in G : major, Op. sh Nowa 2 4g 
7. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C major ... ap 5 0O| 22. MENDELSSOHN, F.— The Rivulet” ae Oy 
8. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Air, with Variations, in G major 4 0] 23. BACH, S.—Prelude, prs and Courante ... Tay 
g. HUMMEL, . N.—Rondo Villageois, in C major, Op.122... 4 0} 24. HAYD -—SonatainE flat... * wb 
10. CLEMENTI, "M.—Sonata in E flat major, Op. 20 ... 4 0} 25. HUMME oye —‘La Contemplazione,” from Op. 44 
11. BERTINI, H.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from Op. 29 &32 4 0| 26. HANDEL, —‘‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith” ho 
12. BACH, J. 'S.—Two Minuets and Two Gavottes ose oe 4 0| 27, MOZART, Ww. ¥ —Sonata in A major... 50 
13. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in F major.. ans St Ol} ade MENDELSSOHN, F.—Four Songs without Words... 40 
14. WEBER, 'C. M. VON.—Andante con Variazioni, Minuetto 29. DUSSEK, L.—Andantino and Allegro in G, from Op. 39 4 9 
and Rondo, from Op. 3 aie vr aap ave A eONAO: BEETHO EN, L. VAN.—Sonatinain G major, fromOp.79 5 9 
15. SCHUBERT, F.—Twelve ‘Valses cae ate 4 0 





SECTION rw .—** DIF EFICUL TT.” 


1. HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondo in E flat, Op. 11... +» 4 0/23. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Polacca in E, Op. 72 40 
2. SCHUM ANN, R.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from ‘Op. 124 4 O}| 24. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Sonatas in C minor, D, and E .. 40 
3. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Andante in F major .. 4 O| 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata sp Earp minor, Op. m, 
4. BACH, J. S. —Two Preludes and Fugues, from “ Das Wohi- No. 1 (“ Moonlight ”) ane 50 
temperirte Elegie: 4 0| 26. SCHUMANN, R.— Humoreske,”’ Op. 20 (1st movement)... 40 
5. WEBER, C. M. VON. —Rondo Brillante in E flat, Op. 62.. «+ 5 0|] 27. MOZART, HANDEL, and BACH.—Three Gigues an Sf 
6. SCHUBERT, F.—Impromptu i in A flat, Op. 142, No. 2 eo. 4 0O/| 28. MEYER, CH.—“ Etude de Concert” inE... Oy 
Te BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata Pathétique, Op.13.  .. 6 0o| 29. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129 .. 5 4 
8. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Studies, in F,C,andA ... 4 0| 30. SCHUBERT, F.—Andante, with Variations, in C major ... 4 4 
g. HELLER, S.—Arabesque in C major, and Egloguein A major 4 0| 31. peters Fw Nocturnes in F sharp, Op. 15, and 
10. CLEMENTI, M.—Lento Patetico and PACE from Sonata D flat, cae an ae nae +3 re ehie A 
in F sharp minor ... 4 0O| 32. MENDELSSOHN, nun Characteristic Pieces in A 
11. CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes in E flat - major ‘and F minor 4 0 major and E major, Op. 45 m5 bee shane 
12. MEYER, CH.—Andantino Grazioso and Scherzo, from Op.3r 4 0| 33. RHEINBERGER, JOS.— aa Wanderer’s Song,” Toccatina, 
13. BACH, J. S.—Praembulum, Air, Passepied, and ’Gigue pani TiL IG, and Sie Piece ar si CER 
14. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in A flat major, Op. 85, No.2 ... 4 0] 34. WEBER, C. M. VON.— “T)Invitation a la Valse,” oy 
I5. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata, with Funeral Brillante, Op. 65 
March, O 6 0} 35. SCHUMANN, Rg —Two Nachtstiicke i in 'F major and D a 
16. MENDELSSOHN, ‘F.—Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, major, from ‘Op. 23.0 
Op. ane “O° - 4 0| 36. BACH, J. $.—Two Preludes and "Fugues i inc sharp major 
TZ HENSELT, A. Nocturne i in G flat, Op. Tq ces Ba 4 0 and C sharp minor, from “Das Wohltemperirte Clavier” 5 6 
18. SCHUMANN, R.—Three Impromptus, i in A major, E minor, 37. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78 4 0 
and E es Op. 99 a -. 4 0| 38. CLEMENTI, M.—Toccata in B flat major... At > ake CoM ho 
19. CHOPIN, F.—Impromptu ‘in A flat, Op. 29 ous oc -. 4 0/39. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Tarantella in E minor, from 
40. TAUBERT , G.—‘La Campanella,” Op. 41... eco eas.) 141350, Sonata, Op. 70 i A 
21. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in F minor, Op. 66... 4 0| 40. CHOPIN, F. —Berceuse in D flat major, “Op. 87 one 4 
22. MENDELSSOHN, F,—Prelude and Fuguein D, from Op. 35 4 0 : 





SECTION W.o—-SVERY DIFEFICULT.?** | 





1. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in A flat, Op. 110 6 o| 15. SCHUMANN, R.—Two Caprices in C and E, from Op. 5 40} 
z. SCHUMANN, R.—Two Phantaisie-Stiicke, from Op. 12... 4 0/16. BACH, J. 5 —Prelude and Fuguein A minor... a. hy! 
3. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Andante and Ronda, from Grand 17 CHOPIN, F .—Impromptu in G flat, Op. St Ze os att Ahad 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 49 ewe ee 6 Of 18, LISZT.—Three Hungarian Airs .. 40 
4. HELLER, S.—La Chasse, Study i in E flat, Op. ‘29 are 4 0]19. HENSELT, A. — Thanksgiving ‘after a Storm,” Study i in 
5. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata, Les Adtanx lAbeanes, A flat 4 0 
et le Retour, Op. 81 pee ONLO)|bace BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata inG. minor, "Op. 111 6 0 
6. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Presto Scherzando in F sharp minor 4 0| 21. CHOPIN, F. —Barcarolle in F sharp, Op.60,,, .. « § ° 
7, CHOPIN, F.—Two Studies, in E and G flat, from Op. 10... 4 © | 22. SCHUMANN, ny —Toccata in C major, Op. 7 5 0 
8. WEBER, C. M. VON. —Momento Capriccioso in B flat, 23. eR ont J. C.—Two Studies in B minor and C: major, 
one aan an GO rom 20! ca <r we 5 
9. BACH. S.—Fantasia Chromatica i in Dminor .. Rea SOL eee CHOPIN, F.—Grand Polonaise in A flat, Op. ‘53 5 
2 HENS: LT, A.—Romanza and Study in F sharp, Op.2 ... 4 0 | 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, Op. 106. 
11. CHOPIN, F.—Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 ave Ate First Part... 2 6 
12. SCHUMANN, R.—Romanza in D minor, Op. 32 «. «. 4 0|26. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, ‘Op. 106. 
13. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Capriccio in F et minor, Op.5 5 0 SeromssParts Yulee te heehee ati fos we 8 8 
14, BEETHOVEN,L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in major,Op.109 6 oO THE END. 


* The title ‘‘ Very Difficult” is not meant-to convey the idea that this Section will provide pieces of the extreme difficulty suited to 
exceptional cases only (this being beyond the scope of a “ School”); it is by taxing in a high degree the general Student's intellectual faculties 
as well as their mechanical powers that the works included will be found “ very dificult" to play well. 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manchester. 


Printed by NoveLto, Ewer & Co., at 69 & 70, Dean Street, W., and published by FREDERICK CORDER, 
at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W.—June, 1890, 
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‘ebruary, 1660, ‘“‘ In ye morning came Mr. Hr, ye Instrument Maker, and I consulted with 
ut ye altering my lute and my viall.’’—Prpys’ Diary. 


_ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 

- AD tre. SOLE 

GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, for VIOLIN MAKING. 


Diolin and Bow Wakers by Royal Uppointment, 


Wee. HILL & SONS, 


Who were the experts in the Violin Section of the South Kensington Loan 
Collection of 1885, 


GIVE OPINIONS ON INSTRUMENTS, as to MAKE and VALUE, for a MODERATE FEE. 


Special attention is invited to the Tested Violin Strings, which are to be obtained only at 
3s, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Address for Telegrams :—‘STRADIVARI, LONDON.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PIANOS 


the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability. 


18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICED LISTS POST-FREE. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


TENTERDEN STREET, W. 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 


Patrons—Her WWajesty the Queen and the Royal Samily. 
PrincipaL—Dr, 2, C. Wackensie, 


ee ee a eee ee a i a ee ee ee 


NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, JULY 5, at 8 


PP PBLA eee 


All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 








A SELECTION OF ST ERLING COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





N.B.—The Letters before each number denote the 


- Re: 

¢ 1. Sonatain G oe -- _ Haydn 
d 2. Sonatina in C(O p. 37)... F ee .. Clementi 
b 3. Posthumous rondo in B flat.. -- Mozart 
c 4. Sonata in D (Op. 47) .. oe a Dussek 
b 5. Sonata in C sharp "ne aes fe Haydn 
c 6. Sonatina in E flat i dh rts -. Clementi 
b 7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) Bach 
d . Sonatina in G -Beethoven 
c Echo (from the Partita inB tinor) Bach 
d 10. Sonatina in F (Op. 38).. 4 .- Clementi 
da 11. Sonatina in F 4 i) a ..- Beethoven 


Haydn 
b 13. Prelude and caprice in ro) minor (2na een 4 


ec 14, Sonata in E minor 
c15. L’adieu .. 

ce 16. Two minuets in Cc and D : Beethoven 
617. La contemplazione Hummel 
618 Abschied . .. Schumann 
619. Allegro, sarabande, and scherz0 ‘in A minor 


Haydn 
Dussek 


(3rd Partita) .. oa Bach 
ce 20. Sonata in F a “a Haydn 
b 21, Andante in B flat (Op. 15) Dussek 
b 22. Rondo a capriccio (Op. 129) . .. Beethoven 
c 23. Souvenir . -Schumann 


c 24, Allegro, sarabande, and passacaille in G minor 
(7th Suite) . Handel 
b 25. Gavotte and Musette in D minor (Ration 


Anglaises, No. 6) Bach 

b 26, Allegro con brio in E flat (from Sonata, Op. 13) 
Hummel 

b 27. Sonata in D(No.10) .. . Paradies 
b 28. Deux romances in B flat and E flat Steibelt 
c 29. Presto in A flat ie egg No. , Haydn 
ce 30. Sonata in C (Op. 53) . Woelfl 
e 31. Saxon air with variations Dussek 
c 32. Passepied- (Partita in B minor) Bach 
ec 33. Two minuets in G and E flat Beethoven 
b 34. Rondo brillant in B flat;(Op.107) .. Hummel 
6 35. Toccata in A (from Sonata, No. 6).. Paradies 
b 36. Gigue in F sharp minor (Suite, No. 6) Handel 
b 37. Invitation pour la valse Ve eet aaa zum 
Tanze) .. Weber 

ce 368. Minuet and Trio in E flat _ Beethoven 
c 39. Sonata in E ? Paradies 
b 40. Nocturne in E flat (Op. ‘9, No. 2) Chopin 
ce 41. Aria (4th Partita) ; Bach 
b 42, La galante, rondo (Op. 120) . Hummel 
b 43. Rondo brillant in E flat (Op. 62) Weber 
ce 44, Wiegenliedchen (Op. 124) . .. Schumann 
645. Aria con variazioni in A (Op. 107, No. 3) 
Hummel 

b 46. Octave study Steibelt 
ce 47. Two minuets (1st Partita) Bach 
a 48, Polonaise in C (Op 89)... .. Beethoven 


b 49, Prelude and Fugue in D (Op. 35, No. 2) 
Mendelssohn 
ce 50. Gigue in B flat (1st Partita).. Bach 
b 51. Marche funébre (from Sonata, Op. 35) Chopin 
a 2, Grand Polonaisein E flat .. : Weber 
c 53, Tempo di ballo . .. Scarlatti 
c 54. Rondo pastorale (from Sonata, Op. 24) Dussek 
b 55. Arabesque (Op.18)  .. Schumann 
b 56. Six variations on an original theme in F 


(Op. 34).. vp ie as ..- Beethoven 
57. Various | in F minor i Haydn 
58. Grand valse in E flat (Op. 18) .. | Chopin 


59. Impromptu in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3) Scknbert 
60. Polacea brillante in EK (Op. 72) Weber 
61 Bagatelle in E flat (Op. 33,No.1) Beethoven 


62. ILmoto continuo (from Sonata, Op. 24) Weber 
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ec gas 


degree of difficulty—a stands for difficult ; b, moderately 
difficult; c, easy; d, very easy. 


No. 


63. Schl 194)... Schumann 5" 
64. Capriccio in F (Op 49) _ .-. Humme' 4 
65. Variations “ t’e pia bella” Beethoven { ¢ 
66. Menuetto in B minor (Op. 78) Schubert ; * 
67. Two musical sketches endelesohn 3 * 
68. Variations * The harmonious — » = 8 
and 
. Sonate in B flat (Op. 38, No.2) .. Clements : 
70. Andante (Op 35) thoven 4 9 
71. Rondo Scherzo (from Sonata. Op. Ro. 1) 
usse 
72. Variations sérieuses (Op. 54) Mendelssohn : ° 
73. Fantasia in C.. H : 


74. Polonaise in A 


——-.. .. Cees 
75. Sonata in A (No Bi)... = oa 





76. Rondeau villageois (Op. 122) -- Hummel 4 9 
77. Andante in E enertine © 7, No. 1) Mendelssohn 3 49 
78. Prelude m B flat (1st Partita) .. Bach 2 4 
79. Adagio from “ L’Invocation” (Op. 77) Dussek 3 4 
80. Berceuse (Op. 57) in 3 ; 
81. Adagio ay Sonate (Op. 24) <8 We r 34 
82. La bella capricciosa(Op.55;,_ —- Hummel 56 : 
83. Allemande in B flat (1st Partita) Bach 3 4 
84. Andante and Rondo capriccioso (Op. 14) 

Mendelssohn 4 0 
85. Allegro brillante in D (Studies, No. 5) 


Cipriani Potter 3 4 


86. Ballade in A flat (Op. 47) . Chopin 5 9 


87. Preambulum in G (5th Partita).. -Bach 3 4 
88. Novellette in E (Op. 21, No. 7) . Schumann 3 0 
89. Sonata in C (Unfinished) . .. Beethoven 4 4 


90. 
91. 


Allegro vivace (Kraftig und feurig) (Op. 7, 
No. 3) Mendelssohn 4 4 
Impromptu in G flat (Op. 51) Chopin 4 9 
Gavotte and Musette in G minor (Suites 
Anglaises, No.3) . - Bach 3 9 
. Allegretto in F minor (Op. 94, No. 3) Schubert 3 0 
. Nachtstuck in F (Op. 23, No. 4).. Schumann 3 0 
. Momento capriccioso (Op. 12) Weber 4 4 
Fantasia in F sharp minor (Op 28) 
Mendelssohn 6 9 
. Allegro con fuoco (Studies, No. 1) 
Cipriani Potter 3 9 
. Menuet du Caréme. Dussek 3 9 
. Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15, No. 2) Chopin 3 9 
. Menuetto in G (5th Partita) . Bach 3 9 
. Menuetto in F Aen minor, from Sonata 
(Op,'S) ~.. : Pr Mendelssohn 3 9 
L seis vue in F sharp (Op. 28) .. Schumann 3 9 
. Menuetto CaRFipcinee, from Sonata. in A flat 
(Op. 39) . oa Weber 4 0 
. Variations on a Russian air .- Beethoven 5 9 
. Valse in D flat (Op. 64, No.1). Chopin 3 0 
. Valse in C sharp minor (Op. 64, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
. Novellette in F (Op. 21, No.1) .. Schumann 3 0 
. Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35, No 1) 
; Mendelssohn 4 0 
Vivace con celerita (Studies, No. 3) 
Cipriani Potter 3 0 
. SonatainC .. Sa ks .. Scarlatti 3 0 
. Mai, lieber Mai Z . Schumann 3 0 
; Prelude in D flat (Op. 28, No. 15) ..-Chopin 3 0 
. Canzonettain Gminor .. : Dussek 3 0 
. Caprice in A minor (Op. 33, ‘No. 1) Mendelssohn 4 0 
. Romanzain F minor (Sonata, Op. 125) Spohr 3 0 
. Valse in A minor (Op. 34) . Chopin 3 0 
. Frohliche Zeit ’ Schumann 3 0 
. Allegro moderato in G (Studies, No. 1)Steibelt 3 0 
. Nocturne in D flat (Op. 27, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
. Prelude and Fugue in F minor (Op. 35, No. 5) 
Mendelssohn 4 0 
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eg rlin, oS will leave 
s will soon be 
all sage of candidates 
be ne but will reproach him- 
not having done better. And 
» leaving will now look back 
sant years they have spent 
ar bata walls and, however 
ey may have buen, will ex- 
vs of regret—which will never 
1em through life—at not having made 
e of that study time which can 
again. Yes, even those who 
1e highest distinctions will feel 
3. We remember a schoolfellow of 
nce took every prize in the class 
and ll marks for every subject. He 
00) s congratulations (and the ill- 
6 cea hatred of his fellows) with a cloud 
ss on his brow, however, and on 
~ peing Ble uestioned as to the reason sighed 
 forth— Why didn’t I go in for the extra 
subjects!” And his triumphal cup was 
— embittered for ever by the thought. Yet 
he consoled! The school time is only the 
beginning, the foundation of your education — 
the education itself is yet to come. How- 
ever great your talents and your industry, 
| me are not an artist when you leave school ; 

: ity has to be wrung from the twin 
examiners, Time and Experience. ‘There are 
no a things as ‘‘ finishing lessons,” else 

ue the. saying “ We live and learn” ? All 

that happens is that as soon as you have 
developed your intellect sufficiently you are 

left to continue your own education by 

- mmencing that of others; and this is a 
couse of instruction which only ends with 
life itself, There is one question it behoves 
you to ask yourselves and answer truthfully 
before you take the plunge into that big, 
swimming-bath, the world: Are you 

fit to be trusted alone? Those to whom 

| Inowledge is a treasure to be prized and 
aid” over may answer Yes; those who 
find the edi oy their learning a crumbling 


one whic h co stantly needs renewal, like a 















Tess ons mean a good deal to both 
ad pupil, The latter, if a worthy 


_| student, 
value of the guiding 
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appreciate more than «4, 
- band, and will |, et: 


closely to heart hitherto im part, cert y: 
heeded ; eager al keenly the bnaki.. 
of the leading which are ~~ 
knotted very tightly capes his heart. In ali 
the weary toil of teaching, there is one single 
joy; that is, to really educate—0t give a fo 
lessons to—a pupil of talent. Under such 
circumstances the teacher feels a truly 
parental affection for the flower he has 
tended ; a truly parental affection, we say, 
for it may not be shown and neither ¢ pects 
nor desires any acknowledgment; the 
sentiment is passed on to the next generation. 
If our darling pianist goes abroad and 
renounces his” native land, reviling those 
who fed and taught him—if our pet singer 
forgets our very existence and gives out that 
she was taught singing by the Red Indians. 
we may wince a little, but we look for no 
better return. On the other hand, with 
every fresh triumph of an old pupil, our 
hearts glow with pride; their career is part 
of our own, and whether they goright out of our 
lives—as mostly happens—or whether they 
abide with us in later years—as in a few 
precious instances—they never know how 
much earnest feeling there is under the 
conventional words with which, at our final 
lesson, we bid them ‘Good-bye and 
God-speed.”’ 


Passing Wotes. 


WE were greatly shocked at the Covent 
Garden performance of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger’’ 
to observe, on more than one occasion, a 
flagrant violation of the most ordinary rules 
of operatic stage etiquette. HKvery one 
knows that, in this province of stageland, 
it is imperative that he who makes any pre- 
tensions whatever to good breeding should, 
when addressing anyone else, turn his back 
and sing to the wall. Now although this 
rule was carefully observed by some of the 
singers, it was not unfrequently slighted by 
others—let us hope in forgetfulness—the 
chief offenders being the principal actors, 
Eva, Walter, and Sachs. These persons, 
and this not once nor twice only, actually 
looked at and sang to the people they were 
addressing ; a sad instance of meanspirited 
subservience ; though a splendid example 
had been set them by Pogner, who, in his 
speech, neglected his audience in a truly 
royal manner. Walter, it is true, remem- 
bered himself sufficiently in Act III. to 
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maintain a decent show of contempt for his 
judges and hearers in the prize-song; and 
this is the more remarkable that here we 
might have expected a temporary forgetful- 
ness, so that his effort at reformation 
deserves especial praise. 





Davip, we are pleased to see, is entirely 
free from the morbid desire to make every 
action intelligible, which is now the fashion- 
able cant; he flourishes his stick about as 
if, like the angel in Ezekiel’s or John’s 
vision, he were about to measure a whole 
city, showing a sublime unconcern that the 
apparent result is nz. 





Tue posing for the quintet at the end of 
Act III., Scene 1, was in accordance with 
the best stage traditions, and we must 
heartily congratulate the crowd in Act II. 
on the singular unanimity of their entrance; 
they must clearly have all got out of their 
night-shirts at the same instant, as if ata 
given signal, to achieve such a splendid 
piece of concerted action. Unfortunately, 
once on, they fell away from this high ideal 
and condescended to simulate a common 
street crowd. ‘This is a piece of gross 
realism which an operatic crowd ought never 
to lend themselves to, and was but poorly 
made up for by their prompt disappearance 
when the time for the watchman’s entry 
came. This last was but a piece of the 
most ordinary humanity, for it would clearly 
be very embarrassing for an old and feeble 
Dogberry to find himself suddenly in the 
midst of a seething and infuriated mob, even 
when armed to the teeth with a lantern and 
a prayer to the Virgin. 





We are pained to observe these things 
because they seem to indicate that the 
managers of Italian Opera, the stronghold 
of the old traditions, are really getting 
tainted with the new and pernicious heresy 
of stage-reform which Wagner preached and 
carried out at Bayreuth; though since his 
death they are returning to the old common- 
sense methods even there. Singers and 
actors must of necessity show themselves 
off ; how else can they make position, fame, 
and money, the only proper and laudable 
ends of life to a reasonable being. 





The season is now so far advanced that 
Londoners may reckon up the total of their 
gains in the matter of pianists. ‘The supply 
has indeed been so large as to flood the market 
and seriously affect prices, while the splendid 
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quality of the crop has puzzled scicntists i 
account for; a cause 


having ‘béen yainly 

sought in the revival of the trade, th 
influenza epidemic, and the absence of spoty 
on the sun. It may interest our readers ty 
have a list of the principal performers at the 
West-End concert halls, who have assistel | 
in making the bill-posters’ and ticket agents’ | __ 
lives a burden to them. Here it is, but ty) 
dare not assert that it is a complete on, 
Only those pianists who have given Recital | 
or Concerts in their own names are include}, 
and the dates are those of their fay} 
appearance. 





Aguilar; Albeniz, June 12; Chevalig 
Bach, February ; : Madame Baekor- Grondahl, 
March 5; Marmaduke Barton, March 18: 
Marian Bateman, February 12; Ethel Bauer 
April 28 ; Anna Biesner, May 19; Bonavit,, 
January 28 ; Leonard Borwick, June 16: 
Dora Bright, April 28 ; Buonamici, Tune 5. 
Madame Carreno, May 22; Madame Zog 
Caryll, June 27 ; Willem Coenen, March 13; 
W. G. Cusins; Fanny Davies, January: 
Ernst Denhoff, July 2; Louise Douste, 
February 11; John St. O. Dykes, April 98. 
Madame Frickenhaus, June4; A. Friedheim, 
May 21; Galiero, April 30 ; Ganz, Tune 24: 
Madame Geisler Schubert, February 12; 
Godowsky, June 12; De Greef, March 2): 
Madame Haas, May 1; Elsie Hall; Charl 
Hallé, March 22; Ant. Hartvigson, March 
5; Ida Henry, May 6; H. Heydrich; P, 
R. Hirsch, May 28; Madame Hopekik, 
May 19; Janotha, January 25 ; May Joseph, 
May 6; Stephen Kemp, March 26; §, 
Kiver ; Clothilde Kleeberg, June 7; Mis 
Kuhe, May 14; C. Lamond, April 5; Ms, 
A.J. Layton ; Madame Bertha Marx, June 
7; Tito Mattei, February 6; Florence May, 
March 19; Sophie Menter; Paderewski, 
May 20; M. and Madame Pachmamn, 
February 20; Palermini; Philipp, March 
13; Mrs. Ralph; Madame Roger-Miclos, 
June10; F. Rummel, February 1; Sapel: 
nikoff, April 24; Miss Sasse, April 29; 
Madeline Schiller, May 17; Schonberger, 
June 16; Else Sonntag, May 16; Staver- 
hagen, January ; Miss Synge, May 8; hi 
H. Thorne, May 17; Sidney Vaniyn; 
Margaret Wild; EK. Zeldenrust, June 23; 
Agnes Zimmermann, Feb. 17. Only sixty: 
seven in all! And now we find announcel 
as a final bouquet d’artijice that at the Concer! 
given by the Cardiff Choral Union at St 
James’s Hall on the 2nd inst.,'there will bea 
band of twenty pianists. This is the last 
straw ! 














ditions upon which the 
RTURE depends that no 


ypics. Accordingly we 
rains to discover some way 
annual cricket match between 
Royal Academy and Royal 
1 took place on Thursday, 


must be to our readers, we are in 
our bound to ignore it, and suffer the 
yeil of oblivion to rest upon its thrilling 
details. We must not tell how the R.C.M., 
having won the toss, went in first and com- 
piled a Rossinian score of fifty-seven runs, 
nor how the R.A.M., somewhat less apt to 
count a point (counterpoint—genuine an- 
tique joke of the fifteenth century), only 
succeeded in making forty-four. Wild 
horses should not tear from us the ex- 
pression of our opinion that this meagre 
result was due to the over-festive character 
of the lunch which T. Threlfall, Esq,, pre- 
sided over, and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Signor 
Buonamici, and others graced with their 
presence. Equally mute must we be as to 
the second innings, when the R.C.M. 
Handeled the bat to the tune of ninety-four, 
and ere R.A.M. had well begun the instru- 
~ mentation of their finale, Time—that cruel 
old dentisi—compelled the extraction of 
their stumps. All this we may never 
reveal; yet, had there been but a suitable 


musical undercurrent (which it was the | 


moral duty of some of our students to pro- 
vide), we might have described it with 
glowing pens and displayed our utmost 
powers of musical cricketism—we mean 
criticism. Atleast there should have been 
a Fantasia by the combined bands of the 
twoinstitutions, introducing Mozart’s ‘‘ Batti, 
batti!” with a running accompaniment ; 
this might have been followed by a Bowlero 
movement, to conclude with Haydn’s ‘‘ God 
preserve the Umpire! ”’ 





We deem it advisable to remind our 
readers that the next number of Tue Over- 
ture will not be published until after the 
summer vacation—that is, October 1. Look 
out then for new features of thrilling 
interest ! 


RAM. Club. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER of the R.A.M. Club 
will be held at the Holborn Restaurant at 
To'clock, on the 26th inst., under the presidency 
of Dr. Mackenzie. The Annual General Meeting 
will be held at 6 o’clock, to elect the officers for 
the next year and to transact the usual business. 
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Reviews—Mafor. 


Thorgrim. An Opera in four Acts. ~The 
Libretto by JosepH Bennett. The music by 
Freperic H. Cowen. Pianoforte score. 

[London : Novello, Ewer & Co.] 
(Continued from page 57.) 

Ir used to be de rigueur for an opera to 
open with a good rousing chorus, but this 
harmless and useful convention has now 
been swept away. It is hard to see what is 
gained in the present instance by making 
the curtain rise prematurely, as it were, to 
an empty stage, the orchestra playing 
nothing in particular, and the chorus coming 
on one by one. We might as well have 
started at once with the greeting of the 
people to their king :— 


bh 





A fine vigorous phrase, thoroughly suitable 
to the occasion; but what a pity that it is 
only a phrase and refuses to go any farther! 
Alas! phrases are very apt to be like that in 
these days. Still, plenty of noise is made 
over the king’s arrival, and that is the main 
thing. It seems rather early in the work to 
introduce extraneous songs and dances 
before we know who is who, but no better 
occasion can be found fora ‘‘ Waffentanz”’ 
than the present, so we have it, and a highly 
original piece of music it is, with a. variety 
and eccentricity of rhythm which would 
have delighted Berlioz. The stage directions 
are—as is usual with librettist’s stage 
directions—too ambitious, and the adam- 
antine conventionalities of the ballet cause 
them to be completely ignored. A very 
pretty song and chorus for a Skald or bard 
was intended to follow this, but was never 
performed, the action being delayed quite 
enough asitis by a song with which the king 
‘obliges’ in return for his entertainment, 
This is a good number, but it failed to make 
much impression in performance, being 
quite unsuited to the voice and style of Mr. 
Celli, the singer (or, more correctly, he being 
unsuited to it). We venture to think that 
the words—and also the music—of the end 
of this song are not quite happy: — 
** The Viking is lord in the bloody fray 
Of men for mastery : 


When lightnings flash from woman’s eyes 
They pierce his heart, he falls—he dies!” 


Taken literally this last line would be 
ridiculous, and it is set to a deep cadence 
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with a long pause and a gravity of effect 
which conveys the impression that the Viking 
really does die whenever a lady looks at him. 
Could not the last line be “‘ he captive lies ”’ or 
something of that kind? Next comes a 
drinking chorus, of which the original portion 
is rather poor; but it is bolstered up by the 
introduction of a fine old Norwegian dance 
tune ‘‘ Brondebryllup.’”’ And now the action 
begins. Thorgrim and his half-brother Helgi 
quarrel over a game at draughts and the 
strife becomes general. The king stops it 
but highly approves of Thorgrim, it is hard 
tosee why. Helgi’s mother—a conventional 
contralto villainess—stirs up her son’s 
followers to waylay and dispose of Thorgrim, 
which they agree to do, but never attempt to 
carry out their promise. Thorgrim sings the 
praises of King Harald to a strain which, 
though interesting enough in itself, is ill 
adapted for its purpose of being worked up 
into a Finale, the harmony lacking breadth. 
For example, in the very first bars— 
Pride of the North, whose conquerirg sword, 






I 
== = 
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the shifting tonality sadly weakens the 
music. Had the bass begun on E and 
ascended the scale thus— 


we should at least have had something of a 
manly firmness which is greatly needed 
here. In bars 5 to 8 the chromaticness of 
the harmony is absolutely destructive to the 
character of the song. 

Now comes the culminating point of the 
act. Thorgrim accidentally spills his wine 
over one of the chiefs, who indulges in 
language that is ‘‘ painful and free,’ where- 
upon the hero ups and spikes him with his 
sword. This seems to please King Harald 
still more—he has grim tastes—and he not 
only silences those who would call in the 
police, but pays money out of his own pocket 
to hush the matter up, and takes the brave 
stickleback into his service as ‘‘ king’s man”’ 
—probably an euphemism for “first mur- 
derer.” Naturally Thorgrim sings his song 
louder than ever, and the chorus—it being 
the end of an act—are obliged to join in, if 
not‘ with heart, at least with voice. The 
audience may, however, fail to see any just 
reason for the jubilation, and certainly cannot 
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be expected to sympathise with this Very 
short-tempered young warrior, nor will thei, 
hearts warm towards him any the mo, 
when his song is repeated by the chorus Wij), 
a running bass. 

The second act is more pleasing. Th, 
scene being laid at the King’s palace y, 
naturally commence with a processiona| 
march, and a capital march itis. There j, 
an ancient operatic tradition that an oper 
with a good march in it requires nothing 
else to be certain of success. Mr. Cowey 
may therefore rest happy. During the 
festivities Thorgrim casts sheep’s eyes at q 
certain chieftain’s daughter with the ugly 
name of Olof, and the remainder of tha 
dramatis persone kindly retiring up the stage 
to give him a chance, proceeds to warble a 
pretty little love-duet with her. The words 
of this are thoroughly good, saving the last | 
couple of lines, which remind us of the late 
Dr Hueffer— 

If thought of her can nerve a Norseman’s arm, 

A Norseman’s daughter well may think no harm. 
All now go off, leaving the stage clear for a 
‘dark scene ’’ between the two villains. Of 
course such a scene can but remind every 
one of the opening of Lohengrin, Act IL, 
although neither in words nor music is 
there any direct resemblance. Helgi has a 
fine sombre phrase — 








== 
Al - ways the sha - dow of Thor-grim, 
which we afterwards hear in very menacing 
fashion in Act TV. His mother has a solo 
which, to our thinking, is spoilt by the ugly 
harmonizing of the principal theme, and the 
short movement, which the two repeat in 
unison, is rather too obstreperous in the ac- 
companiment for good effect, though certainly 
powerful. The other characters now retum 
and Thorgrim obliges the company witha 
song. ‘This, though a mere excrescence, we 
like as well as anything in the work. It is 
high praise to say that if the opening 
phrase— 
Andante. 







is not a real Norwegian air it ought to be, 
for it is exactly in the spirit of the pastor 
melodies with which Grieg has made 
familiar (e.g., in his Ballade, Op. 24). It 
scored with an obbligato for saxophone, 
instrument which is not so pleasing in sol’ 
effects as in harmony. A cor Anglais 0 

















ci by too much 
It is a little odd to 


his ei of the conventionalities 
yet. seen the absurdity of. 
g still refused, again gives way 
. ‘temper and leaves the king’s 
e, flouncing off with threats of 
ce On everyone. The curtain falls, 
the audience more than ever hurt at 
unheroic behaviour, and wondering 
he will vindicate himself. 

- Act II. represents a forest glade where 
- the heroine betakes herself, for no obvious 


— proposes to her (irresistibly remind- 
ing us of Mr. Folair in ‘Nicholas 
‘Nalideby”)— 


we 


2. 


Dear lady, what sorrow 

Thy young heart oppresseth ?. 
May we not cheer thee 

With music’s diversion. 


wihish is the cue for a pretty, but con- 
 yentional-soundinge female chorus. The 
- attendants then retire to allow Olof to sing her 
seena undisturbed, but it is hardly worth 
while, for this is one of the least successful 
—iumbers. The words are full of feeling and 
the music is in good keeping, but on the 
stage it does not do to have too long an 
_ Andante movement, especially when the 
actual themes are not of vivid interest. As 
1s so often the case with Mr. Cowen the 
musical interest here is almost confined to 
one phrase twice repeated— 





fade not, 


eae, ten - der flow’rs. 
“which, in the absence of a good continuation, 
does not sound particularly original. 
Now comes the inevitable love-duet, Thor- 
- grim having been lurking around for the 
purpose. The opening, with its passionate 
_ tnd broken exclamations of rapture, naturally 
“recalls “ Tristan and Isolde,” and the com- 
- poser has pitched upon a phrase of four 
chromatic notes— 









Her attendant, fully alive to her} 


Fi 


which intensifies the resemblance; but Mr. 


Cowen’s own style quickly re-asserts itself 
in the succeeding Andante, to whieh un- 
reserved praise must be accorded. Afier a 
momentary interruption (to little purpose) 
by a spy of Helgi’s, the lovers pursue their 
duet, but not quite so successfully, and at 
the climax are interrupted by the futile 
Helgi, who, urged on by his mother, tries to 
attack Thorgrim, but is seized with a fit of 
the shivers at the critical moment, and, 
finding that his enemy stands firm, turns 
tail. There are plenty of elaborate stage 
directions, and the orchestra does all it can, 
but neither of these things can make this 
situation anything but a deplorably weak 
one. 

The music of the last act seems rather to 
fall off. A very expressive air for Helgi 
is a good feature, and this is followed by some 
wedding music of a not remarkable kind. 
One passage though, for harp, deserves notice 
for its piquancy and boldness— 





Olof is about to be married to Helgi in her 


father’s ‘‘ Fire-hall,’’ but the proceedings 
are interrupted by Thorgrim, who appears 
with his followers, and after a long seene of 
little musical interest, carries off the bride, 
the curtain falling as the united lovers are 
seen sailing away in the distance, singing a 
not very distinguished theme from the love- 
duet. This makes a pretty ending, but 
there really seems no reason why Z’horgrim 
should not have taken his bride long before, 
had he wished. We know how fatally easy it 
is to find faults in an opera libretto, and all 
our cavilling over details need count for little 
if the workas a whole is attractive and sympa- 
thetic. While recognising much merit in it 
we cannot giveit these encomiums, and, as to 
the music, almost the same may be said. 
With a most enviable power of inventing 
attractive phrases, Mr. Cowen exerts himself 
but fitfully, and seems wholly lacking in the 
supreme operatic gift—breadth of style, 
without which a work may be overflowing 
with beauties (like Goetz’s ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,” for instance) and be quite ineffective. 
But that there is enough good work in 
‘Thorgrim’’ .to give it, under happier 
conditions, a long life we do not fo o 
moment doubt. 
RO. 
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Reviews—aNinor, 


Berceuse, Op. 4, No. 1; Waltz, Op. 4, No. 2. 
For Pianoforte. By A. E. Horrocks. 
[London: Augener & Co.] 


Miss Horrocks has here written two agreeable 
little pieces, full of taste and refinement. ‘The 
first is perhepe the best, there being only one note 
we should like to see altered—namely, E flat for 
E natural, in the eighth bar. Now that the 
modern ears have grown to accept the harmonic 
minor scale there is no need to disturb one’s sense 
of key by an unnecessary major sixth. The Waltz 

_is distinctly original, but one or two of the 
harmonic progressions do not quite please us. At 
the middle of page 3 one feels to want a proper 
carrying out of the sequence dortimativedt and 
abandoned. At the bottom of page 4 the D sharp 
is certainly a harmony note, but it does not fit 
the chord below it. At page 6, bars twelve and 
thirteen, the G flat should not appear elsewhere 
than in the bass. But these are only trifling 
blemishes. Both pieces are musicianly and wel 
written for the instrument, two virtues which do 
not always go together. 


Zcademy Ballads,—lv. 


Tur Wonprovus Soauz. 


I wrote a scale, a wondrous scale 
That none might read and live ; 
No rule of grammar would avail 
Its tonal scheme to give ; 
The sharps and flats in plenteous tale 
Were strewn as from a sieve. 
But what are sharp and flat to me ? 
I scorn the tyranny of key. 


I played a scale, a wondrous scale, 
Like none had played before ; 
The snap of wires came thick ag hail, 
And hammers lined the floor. 
Alas! I know that I should fail 
To play that scale once more. 
Turn under, thumb; turn over, third! 
That scale has half the notes unheard. 


I sang a scale, a wondrous scale, 
Like never maid yet sang ; 
The listening guests turned ghastly pale 
As through the room it rang ; 
The very pug uncurled his tail 
And howled with hideous pang. 
Break, break, oh voice, ’twiat A and B ! 
Thou canst not sing a scale to me. 


Through life those grievous sounds arise, 
Till—my last breath exhaled— 
The scales have fallen from my eyes, 
Death’s fingers have prevailed : 
My spirit smoothly upward flies, 
And Heaven itself is scaled. 
Come in, poor sinner, take the harp ! 
Farewell for aye to flat and sharp. 


Wotes on Bach's Forty-eight 
Fugues. 
By Exennzer Provt, B.A. 
(Continued from page 55.) 

No. 7.—I flat major, G, 87 bars (8 
voices). A fugue of simple construction. 
The subject ends on the first semiquayer in 
bar 2. The answer is tonal, with a regular 
countersubject, commencing on the second 
quaver of bar 8, and ending on G, the 
quaver in bar 4. The codetta (bars 4, 5) 
preceding the entrance of the third voice 
should be noticed, as it furnishes the material 
of most of the episodes. This codetta is 
itself developed from the semiquayer figure 
in bar 2. ‘There are four episodes (bars 7 to 
10, 12 to 17, 22 to 26, and 80 to 83) all of 
which deserve examination. ‘he fugue 
contains no stretto. 

No. 8.—D sharp minor (EF flat minor in 
some editions), @, 87 bars (8 voices). A 
fugue of highly artificial construction, but 
drier as music than most of the series. The 
subject ends on the third crotchet of bar 8; 
the answer is tonal, and there is no counter- 
subject. The subject is largely used by 
inversion (see bars 30, 86, 44, &c.) and 
it frequently appears in slighty varied forms. 
Occasionally (¢.g., in bar 18) a major third 
is substituted for a minor one (compare 
Fugue 6). At bars 19-22 the subject is 
treated as a two-part canon in the octave; 
at bars 27-30 we see it as a canon in the 
fifth for two voices. The numerous siretti 
should be noticed. From bars 61 to 67 
occurs a specially ingenious combination; 
the subject, taken by augmentation in the 
bass, is accompanied in its first half by the’ 
subject in direct form, and in its second half 
by the inversion of the subject. At bar 67 
the combination of bar 62 is inverted in the 
twelfth, and the latter half of the augmented 
subject is now, like the first half, accompanied 
by the subject in direct form. At bar 
77 is seen a new combination. The 
augmented subject, now in the treble, is 
accompanied by varied forms of the subject 
in both the other voices. Note also how 
Bach seems to be able to make the subject 
combine with itself at almost any interval 
and at almost any distance. Though far 
inferior as music to the C sharp minor fugue 
(No. 4), the present may compare with it for 
ingenuity of construction. 

No. 9.—E major, @, 29 bars (8 voices): 
The subject extends to the first semiquaver of 
the third crotchet of bar 2; and the answer, 
which is real, enters before the subject 18 
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—F minor, 8, 42 bars (2 voices). 
vo-voice fugue in the work. The 
§ ends on the second quaver of bar 3. 

hough the subject modulates and ends in 
the key of the dominant, the answer is real, 
and not tonal according to rule. This is 
because a tonal answer would render it 
impossible to retain the characteristic in- 
tervals (the augmented fourth and augmented 
second) in the second bar of the subject. 
There is a regular countersubject, ending 
on the first semiquaver of bar 5. There are 
four episodes (bars 5 to 10, 15 to 19, 24 to 
99, and 84 to 88). Of these the third is an 
inversion of the first, and the fourth of the 
second. There is no stretto. The occurrence 
of unison passages, as at bars 19 and 88, is 
extremely rare in a fugue. 
_ No. 11.—F major, 3, 72 bars (8 voices). 
A very interesting little fugue. The subject 
ends on the first note of the fourth bar. 
The answer is tonal, with a regular counter- 
subject, commencing on the first note of bar 
' §,and ending on the first note of bar 8. At 
bat 17 begins a regular counter-exposition, 
eartied through all the voices, at the end of 
which is the first stretto, in which only the 
two lower voices take part. Note how at 
bars 18 to 21 the countersubject is divided 
between the two lower voices. ‘The second 
stretto begins at bar 86, and the third (in 
which the order of entry of the parts in the 
preceding stretto is reversed) at bar 46. In 
all these stretti the voices enter at two bars’ 
distance. The last and closest stretto is seen 
at bar 65. All previous stretti have been at 
the interval of the octave; this is at the 
eleventh. The beginning of the subject is 
altered in both the voices. The three 
episodes (bars 18 to 17, 31 to 36, and 56 to 
65) deserve to be carefully analysed. They 
are all founded on either the subject or the 
countersubject. 

No. 12.—F’ minor, @, 58 bars (4 voices). 
A very fine fugue, resembling No. 8 in the 
richness and variety of its episodes. The 
subject ends on the first note of the fourth 
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bar, and the countersubject begins on the 


following note and ends on the first note of 
bar 7. The answer is tonal; but (as is net 
infrequent with tonal fugues) we find a real 
answer in the subsequent developments. 
The codetta before the entry of the last voice 
(bars 10 to 13) is formed from the counter- 
subject, and furnishes material for all the 
episodes. In the exposition the fourth voice 
enters exceptionally (at bar 13) with the 
subject instead of the answer. There are 
six episodes, which, though all formed 
from nearly the same material, furnish a 
long crescendo of interest. ‘They are found 
at bars 16 to 19, 22 to 27, 80 to 34, 87 to 
40, 43 to 47, and 50 to 53. All will repay 
close examination. The fugue contains no 
stretto. 

No. 13.—F sharp major, @, 85 bars (8 
voices). This fugue is simple in form, and 
similar in its construction to Nos. 7 and 9. 
The answer is tonal, with a regular counter- 
subject. Those of my readers who have 
taken the trouble to follow my analysis of 
the preceding fugues will by this time have 
had sufficient experience to determine for 
themselves the limits of the subject and 
countersubject. In future, therefore, I 
shall not define these unless there is some 
unusual feature in them requiring notice. 
Notice in bar 82 a part of the counter- 
subject combined with the subject in double 
counterpoint at the twelfth. A novel feature 
of this fugue is that the episodes, of which 
there are few (bars 7 to 11, 13 to 15, 17 to 
20, and 22 to 28), are mostly constructed on 
altogether new material, instead of being 
formed from the subject or countersubject ; 
in the first and third episodes the themes are 
entirely fresh; in the second and fourth the 
new matter is combined with the first four 
notes of the subject. The fugue contains no 
stretto. 

No. 14.—F' sharp minor, §, 40 bars (4 
voices). ‘The answer is veal, with a regular 
countersubject. There is a codetta (bars 11 
to 15) before the entry of the fourth voice, 
which here (as in Fugue 12) has the 
subject instead of the answer. There are 
three short episodes (bars 18 to 20, 23 to 
25, and 35 to 87), all of which are founded 
on suggestions of the countersubject. The 
fugue has no stretto. The answer at bar 20, 
and the subject at bar 82, are taken by 
contrary movement. 

No. 15.—G major, 3, 86 bars (8 voices). 
A very interesting and ingenious fugue. 
The subject is frequently varied and some- 
times abridged (see bars 51, 68, &c.) in the 
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course of the development. The answer is 
real, with a regular countersubject, which, 
however, only accompanies the latter half of 
the subject. The countersubject begins on 
the fifth quaver of bar 6, and ends.on the 
first semiquaver of bar 9. The codetta 
(bars 9, 10) before the entry of the third 
voice furnishes the germ of all the episodes. 
Both the subject and countersubject are fre- 
quently taken by inverse movement ; but the 
last bar of the countersubject is never so 
treated. There are three stretti, commencing 
respectively at bars 51, 60, and 77. There 
are six episodes—bars 15 to 19, 81 to 87, 
46 to 50, 54 to 60, 64 to 69, 73 to 76, which 
should be carefully examined. On the final 
tonic pedal (bars 84 to 86) additional voices 
are introduced—a very common procedure 
with Bach. 


(To be continued.) 


Chats on Technical Subjects. 


V.—PIANOFORTE TONE-PRODUCTION. 
(Concluded from page 60.) 


Mantrestiy, it is difficult, if indeed not 
impracticable, to strike chords by means of 
finger-action alone. Hence wrist and arm 
actions are here employed. ‘These are of 
three very distinct kinds. 

I, Arm-action—movement from the elbow. 
II. Wrist-action—movement of the hand 
from the wrist-joint. III. A certain com- 
bination of these two, in which the hand is 
thrown into motion by a jerk given by the 
fore-arm; this might be described as ‘‘ wrist- 
elbow ”’ action. 

All these find appropriate employment, 
though the kind of action chosen for 
each particular passage does, to some 
extent, depend on each player’s mus- 
cular and mental idiosyncracies. Broadly 
speaking, it is generally found best to pro- 
duce from the wrist (hand movement), 
octave passages and reiterated chords, &c., 
when considerable speed combined with 
lightness is required. When considerable 
tone is desired, then it is, however, more 
easy—and consequently effective—to employ 
the wrist-elbow action. 

Detached chords, whether of light or heavy 
quality, are always best performed through 
arm-action, as are also the initial notes of 

phrases—a point of paramount importance, 
for unless the beginnings of the phrases be 
well defined, clear articulation of the musical 
sentences is rendered quite impossible. 
Hence the importance of arm-action, which 
gives a convenient mode of distinguishing 
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each first note, and the use of which for this 
purpose promotes clear enunciation—musica] 
elocution—cannot be overrated; especially 
with regard to modern music, which, through 
unclearness of delivery, may easily become 
mere nonsense-notes. And though in not 
marked a degree, yet absence of phrasing 
tends towards the same effect in all music 
whatsoever. 

Strangely enough, arm-action still is q 
vexed question with some. Undoubtedly ij 
must be put down to mere, sheer wilfi 
ignorance, which permits denial of its 
‘« legitimacy’ still to occur. It is, by the 
way, curious how this word is rey. 
larly trotted out when anything previously 
untaught. or unperceived in Art is done, 
no matter whether it be in performing 
teaching, or in original production. As if 
any good and artistic effect were not in 
itself the very best evidence of its entire 
‘‘ legitimacy ”’! 

Indeed, those few who still abstain from 
deliberately making use of the natural action 
of the fore-arm (and even go so far as to 
deny its correctness), nevertheless do use it 
in spite of themselves — unknowingly — 
and therefore generally produce an w.- 
musical and inartistic effect, just im direct 
proportion with the amount of their w. 
willingness to use the arm. Every chord— 
and much modern music, it is to be feared, 
consists mostly of such—played under these 
circumstances becomes more or less a PUSH 
from the elbow, or even shoulder; this being, 
of course, entirely at variance with all the 
mechanical and physiological laws involved 
in pianoforte tone-production. Whenalarge 
tone is desired under these conditions, there 
results merely a ‘‘thump’’—i.e., an uncon. 
trolled, wnmeant, and undirected impulse. 

On the other hand, with a deliberate, 
intentional, and careful use of arm-action, 
the faintest and most delicate tint, as well 
as the full tone the instrument is capable of, 
can, with equal ease, be drawn from it, and 
that indeed by even comparatively muscularly 
weak individuals. 

Bad tone does, however, often result even 
when the correct arm-movement is employel. 
Yes! even with first-rate artists—simply 
from the striking limb being held in a state 
of absolute rigidity instead of in a naturally 
elastie condition. Sad it is to notice how 
often an otherwise beautifully finished ant 
artistic performance is thus marred, if no 
utterly ruined, and merely through nov 
attention to this rule! For this is tht 
immediate cause of the bad effect, thous! 
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and: how it can be avoided. Let two| bination of hand and arm-motion. 1m this 
be struck forcibly, holding every | case, the wrist is held with just s“ficieng 
1 a state of tension in one case, and | stiffness to prevent the hand from falling of 
n the other throwing the hand down freely | its own weight, when held away from the 
and in @ state of relaxation, and the thing is| keys. The movement produced being lite. 
done! rally a shaking of the hand ‘at’ the keys , 
Armm-action, which is quite easy of | the slight stiffness given to the wrist, acting 
attaimment, is then produced as follows: | the part of a spring, so that when the fore. 
The whole limb (fingers, hand, and fore-arm | arm is in a jerky manner moved from the 
acting as a single, solid, but elastic lever) is | elbow, the hand from the wrist-joiMt 1s, as it 
raised, the motion taking place from the | were, thrown on the keys. ‘The fingers 
elbow; the whole is then, as it were, allowed | must, of course, as in the precediNg ®ctions, 
to fall on the keys, the fingers having been | be prepared before each blow. 
bent into position previously to the In addition to these three chief actions, it 
commencement of the descent, and the wrist | also sometimes, for certain effects, becomes 
meanwhile remaining unconstrained, as | desirable to combine finger-action with these; 
before insisted on. A considerable space | and other combinations are also available— 
should be traversed if the movement is to be | such as accompaniment chords given by 
a controlled one, and, provided this latter | wrist-action, while single fingers of the same 
rule is kept to, then the actual tone of the | hand sustain other notes: 
note or chord (i.e., the amount of speed As the singing tone is easily produced bh 
taking place) can be felt as it is being played. | means of arm-action (provided the rules of 
The speed should also somewhat increase up | elasticity and increase of speed during each 
to the completion of the movement ; so that | descent be adhered to), a few words on the 
when the action is correctly carried out, the | use of the damper-pedal in this connection 
sensation is, that the hand and fingers appear | will not appear out of place, the legato, of 
to be yery heavy, and that they are being | course, entirely depending on its careful 
dropped on the keys, say, like little sand-bags ; | employment. 
norecoil taking place. Forcible chords should | In this case the pedal is permanently kept 
also but rarely be given without a slight rest | down instead of up, but as each succeeding 
on the keys, otherwise an unmusical effect is | note (or chord) is struck, at that very instant 
apt toresult. On a modern instrument the | the pedal is allowed to rise for a moment. 
tones are so powerful that the sound has | In other words, the dampers must touch 
hardly time to develop, if the dampers are | their strings at the very time, or even some- 
permitted to come down on the strings | what after, the sounding of the neat note. 
instantaneously after a considerable per-| A few words in conclusion. 
cussion; and an effect is produced akin to| Successful tone-production, in the first 
staccato chords on the trombones and | instance, then, depends on a correct under- 
trumpets, which, needless to add, comes | standing of the mechanical, muscular, and 
tather under the category of noise than | mental principles involved, and then on 
music, — their correct application. And the latter 
th playing from the wrist—hand-motion | cannot be done—the correct application of 
—the wrist-joint is held, the usual height, or | the knowledge cannot occur—unless absolute 
tly lower. In preparing for the blow, | concentration of mind be given. 








In learning to play a piece, it is necessary 
to apprehend the written text, to expect the 
musical effect it gives the outline of, and to 
compare what the fingers are doing, with 
what was intended. But these intentions 
cannot be carried out unless close attention 
be given to the means. Hence, a finger 
must be thought of in connection with every 
note, and also must its exact movement be 
calculated—intended—in each ease. 

By doing this, Tone and Music pro- 
duction go hand-in-hand. And if they go not 
together, then do they both fail. 

Topras A. Marrnay. 





Wisdom of the Ancients. 


Txosr slightly acquainted with musical 
history have a vague idea that the works of 
Beethoven were not understood when first 
produced. Apparently not many know that 
Handel, Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart were 
quite as much misunderstood, and perhaps 
even more furiously attacked. The same 
charges were brought against all alike— 
want of melody, noisy accompaniments, 
unvocal style, discordant harmonies, ex- 
travagant modulations—the same old story. 
Handel and Rossini, Mozart and Wagner, all 
were accusedof exactly the samedefects. We 
have previously quoted some astonishingly 
stupid remarks on Beethoven and Weber 
from the Harmonicon ; we now approach our 
own times, and find that the criticisms of one 
generation back are just as absurd. 

The eighth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica contains a number of articles on 
musical subjects, signed G. F. G. Here isa 
specimen :— 

‘‘ He was not like Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 

Beethoven, and others, who, as young 
prodigies of musical talent, had nevertheless 
to make their bread by their art, and 
to endeavour to consult the taste of the 
public. Probably this superiority of social 
condition may have influenced his feelings 
and the style of his musical compositions. 
Certainly he seems in general to have cared 
little for the production of that flowmg and 
impressive melody which forms so great 
a charm in the works of the great composers 
just named, and to have devoted his attention 
rather to the effects of instrumentation, and 
to the resources of harmony, modulation, and 
counterpoint.” 

Who, unsophisticated reader, thinkest 
thou was this composer who neglected 
pleasing melody for the sake of instrumenta- 
tion and pedantic counterpoint? It was 
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Mendelssohn. And this article appeared a, 
lately as 1857, when poor unmelodigy, 
pedantic Mendelssohn had been dead tey 
years. 

Turn again, unsophisticated reader, anj 
thou shalt read greater abominations thay 
these. In October, 1864, Dickens suffere 
an anonymous article headed “ Old, Ney, 
and No Music,”’ to appear in All the Yea, 
Round. Here is some of it :— 

“‘Considering the flaws and specks jy 
Beethoven’s latest music as the starting 
point of the movement, the first name 
among those moderns who have helped iy 
German music to confound good and evil is 
that of Robert Schumann, a dreamy, heavy, 
bewildered man, not without generous asgpi. 
rations, and a_ satisfactory amount of 
scientific preparation, but whom clearness 
of purpose and vision seems to have largely 
forsaken whenever the work in hand was one 
of any length or importance, and in whom 
the instinct for beauty seems to have been 
extraordinarily weak. That man shall run 
the risk of being pilloried as a malevolent 
bigot who shall venture in certain German 
circles (and these made up of intelligent and 
sincere persons) to declare that very little of 
the mass of music bearing Schumann’s name 
has any real value, save those slight tmiles 
thrown off for children and young persons 
at an early period of his career, which he 
lived to disown with transcendental con- 
tempt. Want of freshness in idea, want of 
simplicity in treatment, a resolute determi- 
nation to be eccentric (that most common- 
place of follies), a lumbering uncouthness 
where animation was aimed at, affectation 
where tenderness and pathos might have 
been looked for—these characteristics, with 
more or less mitigation, distinguished Schu- 
mann’s symphonies, his cantatas, his over- 
tures—all, in short, of his compositions on 
an extended scale. His songs, which are in 
high favour with those who are advanced in 
cloudy connoisseurship, are stale, strained, 
and sickly, as compared with the best by 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn, and Lindblad 
the Swede (the last far too little known in 
England). In his pianoforte music, such 
real fancy as it contains is confined to the 
titles of the pieces.”’ ... There is more 
of this interesting stuff, after which the 
writer turns to Wagner, of whose later 
works he of course knew nothing. Some of 
his remarks are worth reproducing :— 

« After a few constrained attempts at con- 
formity with the fashions of the day—his 
opera of ‘Rienzi’ showing unmistakable 
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Of course the facts of this writer were no 
facts. Schumann never disowned any of 
his music, neither did Wagner quit his 
r style because it did not succeed. But 
1¢ statement that Wagner’s adherents had 
mainly left him since the production of 
“Vohengrin’’ is intensely amusing when 
seen in the light of subsequent events. If 
this delightful humorist had waited a few 
months before writing his article, he might 
haye given an account of the production of 
“Tristan.” His remarks upon that would 
certainly have been worth reproducing. 

All this will, doubtless, occur again. 
Whenever a composer of the very highest 
rank appears he will assuredly be accused 
ofthe same old crimes. Above all, we may be 
certain that he will be accused of not know- 
ing how to write for the voice. That is one 
infallible mark of a great composer. 

she sabest H. Davey. 
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What onr O10 Students are doing. 


Mr. STEPHEN Kemp gave a Pianoforte Recital 
at the Guildhall School of Musie on the 17th ult. 
The programme included Beethoven’s Sonata in 
D minor, Op. 31; Chopin’s F minor Fantasia, 
Liszt’s Etude in D flat, &e. 


Mr. CHARLES F. REDDIE gave his first Piano- 
forte Recital at the same hall on the 17th ult. He 
was assisted by two of our old students, Mr. John 
Payne (violin) and Mr, Arthur Oswald (vocalist). 


Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, R.A.M., assisted, 
on the 24th ult., at the third of this season’s 
Chamber Concerts, given by Messrs. Josef Ludwig 
a W.E. Whitehouse, A.R.A.M., at Princes’ 


‘Miss Amy E. Horrocks has just brought 
out a set of four Songs (Robert Cocks & Co.), 
and Messr "ela Williams will also shortly 
liste an album of twelve from the same pen. 
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Two musical “ At Homes” were given by M®- 
WALTER MACFARREN, at Osna Tierraca, en 
the 16th and 30th ult. 

WE hear that an Operetta of Mr. EXNesT 
Forp’s was produced with much success on ihe 
2nd ult. at the Opera Comique. 


Mr. J. ROBERTSON gave a Morning Concert at 
the Lyric Club on the 6th ult. 


Mr. LAWRENCE KELLIE’s third Voeal Recital 
came off on the 10th ult. at Steinway Hall. 


Mr. JoHN THOMAS announces his annual Harp 
Concert for the 2nd inst. at St. James’s Hall. 


[Matter intended for this column should have ‘‘ Old Students’ 
Corner” written on outside of envelope. } 


THE Parepa-Rosa Prize, competed for on the 
23rd ult., was awarded to Miss Marie Hooton. 
There were thirty-one competitors, and Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Barton MeGuckin, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas were the judges. 


ON the 26th ult. the Leslie Crotty Prize of ten 
guineas was awarded to Mr. David Hughes. There 
were six competitors, and Messrs. W. H. Brereton, 
J. Bridson, and Leslie Crotty were the judges. 


Fortnightly Concerts. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 7TH ULT. 
SONATA in C minor, Organ 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809-1847). 
Mr. HUNNIBEL.* 
ARIA, ‘‘ Dove gei mio bel tesoro” Joseph Haydn. 
Miss OLIVE GREY. (1732-1809). 
IN DER NACHT, Op. 12, Pianoforte 
Robert Schumann (1810-1856.) 
Mr. JAMES E. PHILP. 
SONATA in D minor, Violin and Pianoforte 
Johannes Brahms. 
Allegro. Adagio. Un Poco Presto e con Sentimento. 
Miss JESSIE DAviEs and Mr. GERALD WALENN. 
AxIA, ‘‘ Fac me vere” (Stabat Mater) 
Joseph Haydn (1732-1809). 
Miss BESSIE DORE (Sainton-Dolby Scholar). 
SONG WITHOUT WorDs, No. 13, Pianoforte 
| Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809-1847). 
‘¢ La FILEUSE,” Op. 157, No. 2, Pianoforte 
| Joachim Raff (1828-1882). 
Miss GREENHILL. 
‘©The Charmer ” 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809-1847). 
‘*The Fisher Maiden” 
Giacomo Meyerbeer (1791-1863). 
Miss CISSIE CRANFORD. 
RECITATION, ‘‘ The Murder Scene from Macheth” 
William Shakespeare, 
‘* Macbeth,”—Mr. C. M. J. EDWARDS. 
** Lady Macbeth ”—Miss Pocock. 
Sones ‘*For a dream’s sake”) Frederic 
2 (& The Violet” Hymen Cowen. 
Miss THORLEY. 
ALLEGRO (Sonata in F sharp), Pianoforte 
Ludwig von Beethoven (1770—1827). 
Miss EMMA WHEATON. 
Sone, ‘* War’s Foreboding ” Franz Schubert 
Mr. ARTHUR MANCLARK. (1797—1828),. 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE in E (Op. 35, No. 1), 
Pianoforte Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Miss FrieDA F. FRAMES. (1809—1847). 
SONG, ‘‘ The Jewel Song” (Faust) Charles Gounod. 
Miss MARGARET ORMEROD. 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 
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G minor, Pianoforte Frederic Chopin 
Miss MAUDE FUGGLE. (1809—1849). 
(Accompanist, Mr. SrANLEY HAWLEY.) 


BALLADE in 


PROGRAMME OF THE 21ST ULT. 
FANTASIA AND FUGUE in G minor, Organ 
Johann Sebastian Bach (1685-1750). 
*Mr. G. B. J. AITKEN. 
Air, ‘‘Printemps Nouveau”. Paul Vidal. 
Miss ROSE SOMERSET. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
.ToccaTA (Op. 88), Pianoforte 
William Sterndale Bennett (1816-1875). 
Miss FLORENCE EDMONDS. 
Lieb, ‘‘ Der Erl-Kénig” 
Franz Schubert (1797-1828). 
Mr. CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
(Accompanist, Mr. W. LinpsAy LAMB.) 
IMPROMPTU in G flat (Op. 51), Pianoforte 
Frederic Chopin (1809-1849). 
(Mr. G. B. J. AITKEN.) 
ArtA, “‘ Una Voce poco fa ” (Il Barbiere) 
Gioachino Rossini (1792-1868). 
Miss ARMRIDING. 

(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE in F (Op. 35, No. 5), 
Pianoforte 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy (1809-1847). 
Miss BEATRICE HOWELL. 
POLONAISE, Violoncello and Pianoforte 
Frederic Chopin (1809-1849). 
Miss KATE OULD and Miss GOODSON. 
Amr, ‘‘ Le Parlate d’ Amour” (Faust) 
Charles Gounod. 
Miss HORTENSE SAMUELSON. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
ScHERZO in C sharp minor (Op. 39), Pianoforte 
Frederic Chopin (1809-1849). 
Miss MAUDE RIHLL (Thalberg Scholar). 
ARIA, ‘‘O Salutaris Hostia” 
M. L. C. Z. Salvatore Cherubini (1760-1842). 
Miss STRATTON. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY. ) 
ALLEGRO (Sonata in C minor, Op. 45), _ 
Pianoforte and Violin Edvard Grieg. 
Miss EMILY HAWKINS and Mr. VAL MARRIOTT. 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 


Ercelsior Society. 


ON the 18th ult., at 12, Granville Place, W., 
Mr. F. Corder gave the first of a series of four 
Lectures on Wagner’s Music-dramas, comprising : 
“Der Ring des ‘Nibelungen,” ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,” and ‘ Parsifal.” On this occasion Mr. 
Corder took the first two parts of the grand 
Nibelungen tetralogy, ‘‘Das Rheingold” and 
** Die Walkiire,” giving a detailed and descriptive 
analysis of each of them, which proved most 
interesting. He prefaced the lecture by reading 
the stories of the Volsungs and Nibelungs from 
Dasent’s ‘‘ Popular Norse Tales,” which legends 
were adapted by Wagner, and moulded with 
slight necessary alterations to suit the purposes 
for his stupendous art-work. The quaint humour 
which abounds in the Scandinavian mythology 
was made amply manifest during the evening, 
and caused not a little amusement. 

It may not be out of place to give a short but 
concise synopsis here of the plot of these first 
two dramas for the benefit of those who were not 
present. 


DAs RHEINGOLD.”—The first scene is laid 
beneath the waters of the Rhine, where threg 
Rhine maidens are guarding the treasure of gold. 
Alberich, the king of the underground dwarfs, 
appears and makes love to the maidens, who 
reject him with scorn, and foolishly tell him 
about the hidden gold, which he seizes, after 
renouncing love, and bears off with him to 
Nibelheim, leaving the maidens bewailing their 
loss. The next scene shows us the castle of the 
gods, Walhalla, built for them by the giants, who 
now demand Freia, the Goddess of Youth, in 
payment, The gods refuse to part with her, and 
are at a loss what to do, when Loki, the fire-god, 
appears and tells them of Alberich’s treasure, 
which the giants promise to accept in place of 
Freia. Loki and Wotan, the chief god, descend to 
the lower regions, Nibelheim, to gain possession 
of it. Alberich has meanwhile inde a ring out of 
his hoard of gold, which enables the wearer to 
assume a supreme power, and with this he 
tyrannizes over the whole race of dwarfs. Wotan 
obtains fdas ae of this ring with all the wealth 
attached to it by fradulent means, but not before 
Alberich curses the ring :— ° 


* As at first by curse ’twas reached, 
Henceforth curs’d be this Ring !” 


which is to bring misery and misfortune to its 
wearer. The giants are handed over the treasure, 
but they demand also the ring, which Wotan is 
reluctantly compelled to give up.. The curse at 
once begins to operate and the giant Fafner slays 
his brother Fasolt, as they are quarrelling over 
the sharing of the booty. The gods walk in 
procession over a rainbow bridge leading to the 
castle as the curtain falls. 

**DriE WALKURE.”’—The first scene represents 
the interior of a hut built round the trunk of a 
tree, and Siegmund, the son of Wotan and a 
mortal woman, enters fatigued and sinks down 
fainting. He has been flying from his enemies. 
and comes unawares to the dwelling of Hunding, 
his mortal foe. Sieglinda, Hunding’s wife, and 
daughter of Wotan also, though unknown to 
Siegmund, enters and converses with him. They 
fall in love, but are interrupted by the entrance 
of Hunding, who sees in Siegmund the enemy whom 
he has been pursuing ; but unwilling to break the 
laws of hospitality, allows him to remain the 
night, and summons him to combat in the 
morning. They retire to rest, leaving Siegmund 
alone for aamale Then Sieglinda enters, having 
drugged Hunding to sleep, and the two lovers 
announce their affection for each other. Siegmund 
draws out a magic sword sticking in the tree 
(having been thrust there by Wotan), and escapes 
with his sister and his bride. Perhaps it will be 
well to remark in passing, that the gods 
recognised no claim of relationship, hence the 
repulsiveness to our senses of this incident can at 
once be turned aside, by viewing it in the proper 
light, since it becomes necessary for the develop- 
ment of the plot. 

In the second scene, amongst somerocky heights, 
Wotan commissions Briinnhilde, a Walkiire, to 
protect Siegmund in his coming fight against 
Hunding, but is obliged to reverse his order at his 
wife Fricka’s instigation. Briinnhilde announces 
herself to Siegmund, who enters supporting 
Sieglinda, and bids him prepare to come with her 
to Walhalla. The war-maidens, or Valkyries, 
daughters of Wotan, used to select warriors from 























dens are assembled, to 
and Sieglinda imploring 
however, they are unable 
pe _a ey shows 
a place ety, and givin 
ements of the hes Rcd. 
her keep, tells her she is about 
mother of a hero, to be named 
am now enters in great wrath and 
» with Briinnhilde. She pleads for 
, which he denies her, and she is doomed 
for her disobedience to lose her divinity and 
become wedded a - Sos ttedets ea be one 
enough to pass through the barrier of fire, whic 
Wotan calls up around her sleeping couch. The 
scene closes as he takes a last and touching 
farewell, after having given her the kiss of sleep. 
- The musical illustrations selected from the two 
ramas consisted of—(1) The Walhalla motive, 
ayed by Mr. Matthay, while Mr. Grove sang 
he part of Wotan, from ‘‘ Das Rheingold” ; and 
) the Prelude to ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” by Mr. 
fatthay ; (3) the Love-duet from Act I., with 
Miss E. Barnard and Mr. Corder in the title-rédles 
of Sieglinda and Siegymund respectively, accom- 
panied by Mr. Hawley ; (4) the ‘‘ Walkiirenritt ” 
as a duet by Mr. and Miss Matthay ; and (5) 
“Wotan’s Abschied und Feuerziiuber,” sung by 
_ Mr. Grove, accompanied by Mr. Matthay. 
The second lecture of this series will deal with 
“Siegfried” and ‘‘ Die Gotterdiimmerung,” the 
last two dramas comprising the ‘‘ Ring of the 
Nibelung.” 


(id, Paderewshi’s Concert. 


DEPARTING from custom we deem it fitting to 
take special note of the Orchestral Concert given 
on the 10th ult., at St. James’s Hall, by 
M. Paderewski, because of the unusual nature of 
the programme. This consisted of but five items 
—an Orchestral Suite by one Le Borne; a Piano- 
forte Concerto by the Concert-giver ; a Ballade 
for violin and orchestra, by Mr. Henschel ; the 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor (No. 4), by Saint- 
Saens ; and Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra. Concerning the composer of the first 
Paes we know nothing, and desire to know less. 

is Suite is a hopelessly vulgar imitation of the 
music of Delibes, with all the tricks of French 
orchestration, but without any of that neatness 
and elegance which usually marks the light music 
of French composers. The themes are mere half- 

ideas, tossed about from one key to another, and 
fought for and worried to death by the savage 
instruments in the orchestra. Such music may it 
tolerated in a beer-garden or a bear-garden, 
but not in St. James’s Hall. M. Paderewski’s 
Concerto in A minor is not a very interesting 
work, certainly far below what one would expect 
from a composer of his calibre. The ideas are 
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and Allegro of irreproachable st 
from striking as to its themes 
which the solo instrument slow 
the tonic chord, whilst in 4) 
clarinet slowly wanders in the 
is extremely happy. The Concerto of M. Sai 
Saéns is perhaps his best, and there 1 yes 
ingenuity in the transformation of ee 
but it is only clever—it awakens no acer 
ment of gratification. The same remark 2 ~ 
to Liszt’s well-worn Rhapsody, and shonin 
the music of this Concert left ‘he bee 
pleasant impression upon the mind, Sy &. - 
often, we are glad to say, come away from a high. 
class West-end Concert with a feeling that the 
triangle and cymbals have worked harder non 
anyone else in the orchestra Regarding the 
merits of M. Paderewski’s playing. we cannot 
hazard a judgment, seeing that everything was in 
the same style—pure pianoforte fireworks. There 
can be no doubt that his executive abilities are 
astonishing, even in these days of “higher de- 
velopment” ; his control over tone absolute, His 
fortissimo is tremendous and obtained without 
effort, and the pianissimo he can—when he likes 
obtain one would hardly believe possible on an 
Erard piano. Taste and musical feeling he must 
certainly possess, judging from his charming com- 
positions; but these qualities seemed on this 
occasion to be somewhat lacking—indeed, there 
was little opportunity for their display. As an 
encore he played his well-known Minuet, in a 
style for which we cannot accord him much 
praise. 


Musical Calendar for Fuly, 1890, 


WEDNESDAY, 2. 
Mr. John Thomas’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
at 3. 
SATURDAY, 5. 
R.A.M. Fortnightly Concert, at 8. 
MonpDAY, 7. 
Richter Concert, St. James’s Hall, at &.30. 
THURSDAY, 10. 
Handel Festival, Westminster Abbey. 
Monpay, 14. 
Madame Madeline Schiller’s Pianoforte Recital, 
St. James’s Hall, at 3. 
Richter Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8.30. 
SATURDAY, 19. 
Operatic Performance, R.A.M., at 8. 
Monpay, 21. 
Operatic Performance, R.A-M., at 8. 
FRIDAY, 25. 
R.A.M, Orchestral Concert, St. 


at 8. 
SATURDAY, 26. 
R.A.M. Prize Distribution, St. James* Hall, 
at 3. 
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SEPARATE EDITIONS, ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL FINGERING. 
SS eS es . 
- SECTION I.—*§ Score aegmoted & { Nee 
e. ~~ 
I. PIANOFORTE TUTOR oe - rr wee oe one o U —R a and Alle ro 7 oe " 
2. HALLE, C.—Twelve Favourite Airs. Arranged by Pas ° g: BEE THC OVEN L. VAN.—Sonatina in G Peet ay? ae 
; ppp css ‘LITTLE PIECES, By various Composers ,,, o} 9. era C.—Three Old French Melodies, Arranged by 
UNTE Little Airs <.. in o} 10, HUNTE 3 i pes re ny hen and Rondo .., ° ” 
‘ CZER RNY, C.—Ten Melodious and Progressive Studies o| 1. HUMME Te ee 
KALKBRENNER, F,, oe es heel F.—Two Airs with 12. ST EIBEET S| Or Groute in Cc oe o“ o ae pi ] 
ariations ... rr one ate rrr arr eee o 












1, CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, N 


2. MOZART, W. A.—Andante con Var 
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é sats S.—Andantino and Capriccietto ... eve ae 

; BEUMENTI. M.—Three Valaes in BR Cee OY oe.) af 
z | ee Sonatina in F Aye A oes oes ees 
9. . L.—Sonata in @ p. 20, No. I wee eT eee 


ro. M.—Sonatina in G, Op, 36, No. 2 


ir, 
i K F.—Sonatina in C, Op. 20, 
1} BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in 
14. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 
15. RIES, F, —Romanza and Rondo Brilla 






nte, Op. 86 ... 
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16, SCHUMANN, R,.—Six Album Leaves (first selection) 
17, CLEMENTI, "M.—Three Monferrinas, Op. 49 
18, pea ct Te "L.—Sonatina in F, Op. 20, No.3 
19. M RT, W W. A.—SonatainC... ws wcll 
20, Faget cy Album Leaves ... 
a1, BEE fi EN, L. VAN.—Variations on Nel ‘cor piy 4 
HELLER, § S.—RondinoinG ;. py aes 
AU, F,—Andantino and Polacca inF . 













22. io 
23. K 


24. 
25. BEETHO N.—Sonata in rae Op. 49, No,x 3 
. MENTI, M.—Sonatina in F, Op. 36,No.4 
Ww. A.—Rondo in D ., os 
M.—Sonatina in E flat, Op. 37, “No.1 
- : CLEMENTI M. L. VAN.—Swiss Air, with ariations, 
30. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in D, Op. 36, No.6... 
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CTION Iii.—* MODERATELY ee ee eee 


se 
1. SCALES in all the Major and Minor Keys, and Concent 


cales.. 
2. DUSSEK, J. L. ‘“—Sonata in A major, Op. 20, No. pe ose 
3. HUNTEN, F.—Rondoletto in C major... eee 
4. HAYDN, J.—Sonata in G major.. 
. BEETHO EN, L. VAN, —Rondo in C major, ‘Op. 
SCHUMANN, 'R.—Six Album Leaves (second selection) 
7. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C major... 


8. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Air, wit Variations, in G major 


eois, in Cc are Op. 122... 
at major, Op.a2o . 


N.—Rondo Villa 


9. HUMMEL, 
—Sonata in E 


10. CLEMENTE, M. 


tr. BERTINI, H.—Four Characteristic Pieces, Sout Op. 29 & 32 


1z. BACH, . S.—Two Minuets and Two Gavottes ene oes 
13. MOZA yt A.—Sonata in F major.. 
14% WEBER, 'C. M. VON.—Andante con Variazioni, Minuetto 


and Rondo, from Op. 
ts. SCHUBERT, F.—Twelve Valses 
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16. oe ky he de . VAN.—Sonata in G major, Op. 14, No.2 


«—Two N octurnes 


SECTION x rw. DIFFICULT.” 


. HUMMEL, > Hr Bente in 5 Sh, Op. rr ... 

. SCHUMANN, R.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from ‘Op. 124 

3. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Andantein F major... 

+ oo J. S.—Two Preludes and Fugues, from “ Das Wohl- 

rirte Clavier” ots 

5. WEB . M. VON.—Rondo Brillante in E flat, Op. 62... 

6 SCHUBERT, F. —Impromptu in A flat, Op. 142, No.2... 

v7 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata Pathé que, Op. 

8. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Studies, in F,C, and A... 

> HELLER,S. —Arabesque in C major, and Eglogue in A major 

= CLEMENTI, M.—Lento Patetico and — from Sonata 

in Fs minor ... 

rr. CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes in E flat: major ‘and F minor 

rz. MEYER CH —Andantiso Grazioso and idan te Op.31 

ts BACH i S.—Praembulum, Air, Passepied ue 

. HELL —Tarantelle in A fat major, O rb OB ws 

. ne EN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata, w * Funeral 

arc. 

36. ae SOHN, ‘F.—Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, 
>. HENSELT, A.—Nocturne in G fat, Op. p43 

% SCHUMANN, R.—Three Impromptus, in major, Eg minor, 

c on ~ of, + OP. 99 ‘ eh 

tp CHOPI -~Improm win A at, Op. 29 

@. TAUBERT, C= oe Camm ancila,” Op. 41 

at. HELLER, S. ~ Tarantella on F minor, Op Bue 

22. MENDELSSOHN, P.—Prelude and Fassets D, from Op. 45 
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HILLER Freq Sulte (Gavotte Chorale, and Gigue), Op. 19) H | 





| 
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| 


0} 17. FIELD, n | 
o | 18. REINECKE E, Gricheras. Hunting Song and Toccata, 
° rom 
0} 19. CLEME “tt M.—Rondo in D major, from Op. SO ssi ade al 
o| 20. HELLER, $:—Three Melodies ... 7 
© | 21. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo in G mnajor, Op. 51, Nova 2] 
o | 22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—* The Rivulet" f a 
0} 23. BACH, J. S.—Prelude, Aria, and Courante ... ose “4 
o| 24. HAYD o -—Sonatain E flat... - 5 
0 | 25. HUMME - N.—‘La Contemplazione ” from Op. 107 « a 
o| 20. HANDEL, G. F—“ The Harmonious “sont a 
° - MOZART, Ww. Og in A major... ns § 
o/;2 MENDELSSOHN, F.—Four Songs without ‘Words. 4 
29. DUSSEK, L.—Andantino and Allegro in G, from Op. 3 39 4 
0 | 30. BEETHO EN, L. VAN.—Sonatina in G major, from Op.7 79 5 
° 
o|23. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Polacca in E, Op. 72 4 
o | 24. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Sonatas in C minor, D, and E.. 4 
O | 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. a, 
No. 1 (“ Moonli ght”) ove <5 
o | 26. SCHUMANN, Re Humoreske,”” Op. 20 (1st movement)... 4 
o| 27. MOZART, HANDEL and BACH. —Three en 7. 
o| 28, MEYER, CH.— Etude de Concert” in E we f 
oO | 29. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129 one 
o| 30. SCHUBERT, F. —Andante, with Variations, in C major ... 4 
0 | 31. ay Pay F.—Two Nocturnes in F sharp, Op. 15, and 
woe 4 
0} 32. MEN  DELSSORN, F.—Two Characteristic Pieces in A 
° major and E major + a 
© | 33. RHEINBERGER, JOS.—“ Wanderer’s Song,” Toccatina, 
° and Hunting Piece 4 
o|34. WEBER, C. M. VON.—“" ‘L’lavitation a la Valse," Rondo 
Brillante, Op. 65 4 
o|35. SCHUMANN, R-—Two Nachtstiicke in F major and D fiat 
major, — n Op. 23 
o| 36. BACH, wo Preludes and Bugues i inc sharp major 
) and a minor, from ‘Das Wohltemperirte Clavier” 
14 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78 4 
o | 38. CLEMENTI, M.—Toccata in B flat major .. oa 
o|39. WEBER, C: M. VON.—Tarantella in E minor, fom 
rs) Sonata, oP: 70 we aa 
o| 40. CHOPIN, —Berceuse in D flat ‘major, Op. 37 wn 
° 


crag ty baggage Vve—“‘VERY DIF E'ICU LT.’** 


1. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata ic A flat, Op. 110 
@ SCHUMANN, &.—Two Phantaisie- Sticke’ from Op. 1 
“ WEBER, C. M, VON.—Andante and Rondo, pan Grand 


Sonata in D minor, Op On. 
4 HELLER, S.—La Chasse, Stody in E fat, Op. 29 
—Sonata, Les Adieon | Absence, 


¢ BEETHOVEN ~~ van 
et le Retour, Op. , 
6. MENDELSSOHN, Wm Pitiee Ciaesitias is D here tat 
. CHOPIN, P, —Two Studies, ia E and G flat, from Op. 10. 
WEBER, C. M. VON.—Momento Capriceioso ia B flat, 


$ pai s. 

vo. HENS 

11. CHOPIN +) Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 
12. SCHUMANN, K—RKomanza in D migor, Op. 92 


15. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Capriceio in F sharp mivor, Op. § 
14. BEETHOVEN, L.VAN. —ieead Sonata in S maler, Op. 109 


* The title “ Very Difficult” 
exceptional cases only (this being 
as well as their mechanical powers t 
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—Pantasia Chromaticain D minor -. 
A.—Komanza and Study in FP sharp, Op. a 
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ond the scope of a“ School); it is 
at the works included will be found 


15. SCHUMANN, R.—Two Caprices in C and E, Op. a3 
16. BACH a> S.—Prelude and fy ue in A minor.. nt 
17, CHOPI F,—Impromptu in G flat, Op. a ae 
rm. LISZT, —Three Hungarian tly 

19. aa ty yaaa A.—" 


20. BERTHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata inC minor, Op. rio 
5 


a1. CHOPIN, F.—Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60. 
22. SCHUMANN, z. — Toccata in C major, Op. Yl 
24. my ER, A 
from * 
' a4 CHOPIN, F. —Grand Polonaise in A flat, Op. 5 
a5. BE ETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Grand Sonata in B 
First Part 


Second Part... 





THE END. 


enya dificult” to play well. 





FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Mancheste 
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—Two Studies in B minor and c major 


hat Op. 106 
26. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN —Grand Sonata in B flat, Op. wh 
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is not meant to convey the idea that this Section will provide pieces of the extreme difficulty suited 
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“7th Febr uary, 1660, ‘In ye morning came Mr. Hix, ye Instrument Maker, and I consulted with 
him about ye altering my lute and my viall.”—Prpys’ Diary. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
AND THE SOLE 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, for VIOLIN MAKING. 


OES 


Diolin and Bow 2Iakers by Royal 2lppointment, 


Pee eee 


W. E. HILL & SONS, 


Who were the experts in the Violin Section of the South Kensington Loan 
Collection of 1885, 


GIVE OPINIONS ON INSTRUMENTS, as to MAKE and VALUE, for a MODERATE FEE. 


Special attention is invited to the Tested Violin Strings, which are to be obtained only at 
38, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Address for Telegrams : —“STRADIVARI, LONDON.” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PIANOS 


the Pei meee of. Touch, Tone, and Durability. 














18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICED LISTS POST-FREE. 


















2 ~ POPULAR. CL 
| SELECTION OF STERLING COMPOSITIONS FOR THE Noro, 





ope 





N.B.—The Letters before each number denote the degree of difficulty—a stands for difficult; b, moderately 


flicult; ¢, easy; 


eo 1. “Bondta in G ‘ 4 fy . Hay dn 

d % Sonatina in'C (Op. 87). ae Glammentl 

b. 3. Posthumous rondo in B flat.. Mozart 

e 4.-Sonata in D (Op. 47) 4 Dussek 

bd 5. Sonata in C sharp vO Bh 4 Haydn 

e 6, Sonatina in E flat ton oH) SN .. Clementi 

b 7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises),. Bach 

dad 8. Sonatina in G . Beethoven 
e 9 Echo (from the Partita in B minor) Bach 
@10. Sonatina in F (Op. mp) .. Clementi 

aii. Sonatina in Bon oF .. Beethoven 

e 12. Sonata in 0 Haydn 
b 18. Prelude and caprice in © minor (2nd Partita) 
Bach 

ec 14. Sonata in E minor Haydn 
e 15. L’adieu a . Dussek 
ec 16. Two minuets in fel and D .. Beethoven 
bd 17, La contemplazione Hummel 
b18 Abschied . . Schumann 
b 19. Allegro, sarabande, and scherzo ‘in A minor 


(3rd Partita) . Bach 


e 20. Sonata in F Haydn 
b 21. Andante in B flat (Op. 7 ra Dussek 
b 22. Rondo a eapriccio (Op. oye .- Beethoven 
e 23. Souvenir .. Schumann 
c 24, Allegro, sarabande, and passacaille i in G minor 
(7th Suite) —. Hiindel 

25. Gavotte and Musette in D minor (Suites 
Anglaises, No. 6) Bach 

b 26. Allegro con brio in K flat (from Sonata, Op. 13) 
Hummel 

b 27. Sonata in D (No.10) .. . Paradies 
b 28. Deux romances in B flat and E flat Steibelt 
c 29. Presto in A flat (from nee ssh 6) Haydn 

r 30. Sonata in C (Op. 53) : Woelfl 
¢ 31. Saxon air with variations .. Dussek 
ce 32. Passepied (Partita in B minor) ; Bach 
e 33. Two minuets in G and E flat .. Beethoven 
b 34. Rondo brillant in B flat (Op. 107) .. Hummel 
Paradies 


6 35. Toccata in A (from Sonata, No. 6).. "t 
b 36. Gigue in F sharp minor (Suite, No. 6) Handel 
b 37. Invitation pour la valse (Aufforderang zum 

Tanze) . ‘ 7 Weber 
e 38, Minuet and Trio in E flat : Beethoven 


c 39. Sonata in E Paradies 
b 40. Nocturne in E flat (Op 9, No. 2) Chopin 
c 41. Aria (4th Partita) : Bach 
v 42. La galante, rondo (O 120) . Hummel! 
b 43. Rondo brillant in E flat (Op. 62) Weber 


e 44. Wiegenliedchen (Op. 124). .. Schumann 
b45. Aria con variazioni in A (Op. 107, No. 3) 


Hummel 
b 46. Octave study . Steibelt 
e 47, Two minuets (1st Partita) Bach 
a 48, Polonaise in C (Op 89) Beethoven 
b 49, Prelude and Fugue in D (Op, 35 85, No. 2) 
Mendelssohn 
c 50. Gigue in B flat (Ist Partita).. Bach 
b 5t. Marche funébre (from Sonata, Op. 99) Chopin 
a 52. Grand Polonaisein E flat .. ; Weber 
e 53. Tempo di ballo . ; Scarlatti 
¢ 54. Rondo pastorale (from Sonata, Op. 24) Dussek 
Schumann 


b 55. Arabesque (Op. 18) ; 
56. Six variations on an original theme in F 


b 

(Op. 34).. .. Beethoven 
b 57. Variations in F minor Haydn 
b 58, Grand valse in E flat (Op. 18) .. Chopin 
b 59 he's tu in B fat (0p. 142, No. 3) Schubert 
a 60. Po Prillante in TD 4, Weber 
b 61 Bagatelle in E flat (Op. 353,No.1) Beethoven 
a 62. IL moto continno (from Sonata, Op. 24) Weber 
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4 
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4 
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8 
3 
5 
4 
2 
3 
4 
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2 
4 
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2 
2 
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d, very easy. 


84. Andante and Rondo capriccioso (Op. 14) 
85. Allegro brillante in D (Studies, No. 5) 


a Potter 3 
86. Ballade in A flat (Op. 47) - Chopin 5 
87. Preeambulum in G Oth Partita)... .Bach 3 
88. Novellette in E (Op. 21, No. 7) / Schumann 3 
89. Sonata in C (Unfinished) . Beethoven 4 


90. Allegre vivace (Kraftig und feurig) (Op. 7, 
Mendelssohn 4 


Anglaises, No. 3) 


94. Nachtstiick in F (Op. 23, No. 4). 
95. Momento capriccioso (Op. 12) 
96 Fantasia in F sharp minor (Op 28) 


S RASS Se ofa eA & UNAS ibis 29 


Chopin 


97. Allegro con fuoco (Studies, No. 1) 
Cipriani Potter 3 0 
¢ 98. Menuet du Caréme. : Dussek 3 0 
a 99 Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15, No.2) Chopin 3 0 
b 100. Menuetto in G (5th Partita) : Bach 3 0 
b 101. Menuetto in F sharp minor, from Sonat 
(Op. 6) .. . Mendelssob2 3 0 
b 102. Romanza in F sharp (Op. 28) .. Schumann 3 0 
b 103. Menuetto capriccioso, from Sonata in A fist Q 
(Op. 89) . ; Weber 4 
b 104. Variations on a Russian air . Beethoven 5 
b 105. Valse in D flat(Op. 64,No.1) .. Chop 
b 106. Valse in C pare minor (Op. 64, No. 2) Chop!) ae 
b 107. Novellette in F (Op. 21, No.1) °.. Schumant 
a@ 108. Prelade and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35, No 1 ae 
a Sante 
a 109, Vivace con celerita (Studies, No. 3) 30 
en sera Potter 3 0 
¢ 110, SonatainCc .. ‘be - . Scarlatti 3 0 
b 111 Mai, lieber Mai .. Sehumant 30 
b 112. Prelude in D flat (Op. “28, No. 15) ,.Chopi2 3 0 
¢ 118. Canzonettain Gminor .. ; Dusse 10 
@ 114. Caprice in A minor (Op. 33, No, 1) \Mendelssobn 4 a 
b 116. Romanza in F minor (Sonata, Op. 125) Spohr F ; 
b 116, Valse in A minor (Op. 34) . s Chop 
b 117, Frihliche Zeit *: Schuman’ 
b 118, Allegro moderato in C (Studies, No. 1) Steibelt : 
a 


119, Nocturne in D flat (Op. 27, No, 2) 


@ 120. Prelude and Fugue in F minor (Op. 35, was 


Mendelsse 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED BY 


WALTER MACFARREN. 


ee. - 
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No. ; 
b 63. Schluxnts erised ion 124) . . Schumann 5 D, 
b 64. Capriccio in F (Op. 49) - Hummel rhe 
c 65 Variations “ ant’ e ii bella” Beethoven 4 9 | 
b 66. Menuetto in B minor (Op. 78) Schubert 3 ? 
b 67. Two mnusical sketches  . Mendelssohn 3 ° 
b 68. Variations ‘ The harmonious blacksmith” ©) | 
Handel 3 0 
c. 69. Sonata in a = Op: 38, No.2) .. Clementi 4 r 
b 70. Andante (O ;. Beethoven 4 9 
c¢ 71. Rondo Fi tes (pee Sonata, Op. 45, No.1) 
Dussek 44 
72. Variations sérieuses (Op. 54) Ss sigan 69 - 
73. Fantasia in C.. e ; Haydn 4 4 
74. Polonaise in A (Op. 40) Chopin 3 4 
75. Sonata in A (No, 31).. Scarlatti 3 4 
76. Rondeau villageois (Op. 122) E Hummel 4 4 
77. Andante in E minor (Op.7, No.1) Mendelssohn 3 4 
bog Prelude in B flat 1st artita) ee Bach 2 4 
Adagio from “ L'Invocation ” (Op. 77) Dussek 39 7 
50. Berceuse (Op. 57). Chopin 3 9 
81. Adagio from Sonata (Op. 24) Weber 3 9 
82. La bella capricciosa(Op.55;, . Hummel 6 9 
83. Allemande in B flat (1st Partita) .. Bach 3 9 


Mendelssohn 4 9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


No.3 : 
91, fake in G flat (Op. 51) Chopin 4 0 
92. Gavotte and Musette in G minor a 2 

ac 


93. Allegretto in F minor (Op. 94, No.3) Schubert 3.0 
. Schumann 3 0 


Weber 40 


Mendelssohn 6 0 


LONDON: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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‘se it is a 


, * “i 


stale subject, and 


es before at this season of the 
e read in musical journals com- 


miseries of seaside 
ggers, street organs, brass 
ds, and beggar soloists, the young ladies 
ho wail : nd strum with open windows, the 
reet cries and salvationists — all these 
horrors are familiar to us all, both from 
SS at second-hand. But 
even this dreary and over-familiar topic can 
mane a few reflections not absolutely 

evoid of interest or novelty. An educated 
musician, for instance, never ceases to wonder 
at the enormous number of people who 
absolutely love bad music. Musical people 
and unmusical people one can understand, 
but the thousands—nay, millions—who 
thoroughly enjoy a music hall song and a 
wallets whom no efforts of Kyrle Societies | 
or Local Examinations can drag one inch | 
beyond—this is a phase of mind very hard 
to realize. ‘To be musical is to have a gift 
or sense, to be unmusical is to be without 
that sense; but to be musical skin-deep is 
only imaginable as the beginning of 
musicalness. Howcurious that such a large 
majority of people can be made musical so 
fu and no further! Another singular 
reflection is this: seeing howmany people— 
especially young ladies, who are so earnest 
and painstaking—devote themselves heart 
and soul to what is called drawing-room 
musi¢--i.e,, vocal or instrumental music of 
the most rudimentary kind, how is it that 
they never, never, NEVER succeed ? 
One person playing a drawing-room piece 
plays exactly like another; the same wrong 
notes and smeared passages, the same 
octaves in the bass filled up with 
arpeggio common chords, the same clipping 
of the time at every long note, the same 
abuse of the pedal and utter mal-comprehen- 
sion of the whole wretched business in hand. 
Walkdownthe street any warm night when the 
Windows are open, and among all the myriad 
Pianists and singers (save the mark!) you | 
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hear, we will defy 
They howl their ballads 


accompaniments 
and smear 


differences of badness. 
in itself is by 
Auber, Sullivan, and 
shown us that the 
ephemeral of music 
artistic, and what musician can 
sensible to the beauties of a Strauss waltz 
played by the Hungarians. or even a 
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you to find ome good one. 
a a rs the 
» they bang Sidney Smi 
Schuloff with ue alight 
Now light music 
no means a despicable thing. 
even Offenbach have 
frothiest and most 
may be perfectly 
be in- 


Waldteufel waltz played by Dan Godfrey ? 
And some of the most rabbishy piano 
pieces and a few of the ballads and Christy 
songs are not without a certain attractive- 
ness, if only they could be decently ren- 
dered. We wonder if some malignant imp 
ever thought of whispering in the ear of 
Talexy or Lefébure-Wély to this effect: 
‘‘This piece which you have expended so 
much ingenuity over, these easy arpeggios 
and runs which exactly fit the hand and 
do not expose its weaknesses, all this 
ingenuity is in vain. Though your piece 
will delight thousands it will never once be 
correctly played!’ Such is the fate of 
drawing-room music—never to be well 
performed. A man who writes a Symphony 
can seldom count on more than one per- 
formance, but that one is a perfect joy. 
An oratorio or even an Opera is sometimes 
performed as it should be, while chamber 
music is seldom badly done. There are at 
least two places where the admirers of 
Christy Minstrelsy can go and have ~_ 
hearts uplifted, and it is said—we perio 
with what truth—that some music 4 
singers are artists in their way. = a 
recently roved the streets of @ oe 
watering place and compared it — ms 
xperiences we were forced to 
that the lovers of drawing-room 
it bad, as the Icelanders are 
their butter. Who does not 
«Grand Coneert,’ whic 
decently have 
9 Who does 
Lecture with 


previous e 
conclusion 
music prefer 
said to like 
know the local 
some years ago would mone 
called itself a Penny Reading 
not know the provincial 











Hel 
is “of the - 
fed tad arose oe 
music whic 
sa our fellow creatures. 
Alas! musical art bears a great resem- 
‘blance to a pot of tea! Some like it strong 
and some like it weak, some like it with 
sugar and others with milk; but, after all, 
the pot is half full of bitter and useless 
dregs. No, not quite useless. Analysts 
tell us that the waste tea leaves are shipped 
back to China and—under the suggestive 
name of ‘‘ Li-tea ""—impose again upon the 
British public as the genuine article. Our 
simile runs closer than we thought. 
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Passing Hotes, 


Anp what — the musician will perhaps 
ask—has the musical world been doing 
during the last eight weeks that I have 
been blissfully ruralizing? For, paradoxical 
as it may seem, though every member of 
the profession were to take a holiday the 
musical world would go on just the same 
without as with them. And how has it 
been going on? Well, there has been a 
Festival at Worcester—or Gloucester, or 
one of those places; but it cannot interest 
those who did not go there to be told what 
was done, or how it was done. One 
Midland Festival is desperately like another, 
and the novelty must have a London hearing 
before we can throw any reality into our 
congratulations to the composer. 


Tuere has also been a correspondence in 
the columns of the Standard—one of the 
silly season sort—on the subject of music in 
churches. Surely, surely we have had 
enough of the dispute as to how much or 
how little the congregation ought to share 
in their own devotional exercises! What is 
wanted ig for some man of genius who 
possesses true religious sympathies—a rare 
combination, alas !—to devote himself to the 
task of producing 80me real church music 
which shall be at one and the same time 
beautiful, extremely simple, and artistic. 
Kiien que cela! As Bir George Macfarren 
once said to us in our early and disputative 
days: “Leave theorizing to eritics and 
people who cannot do better, One ounce 
of work done is better than all the arguing 
in the world.” —~— 

Tae strain of the viva 
Examination has proved too 





voce Harmony 
much for one 








of | aberration, has produced the followin, 
e vast | of questions, which he 
the Board for adoption next year :— 













3 Harmony Professors, Who;'urn,) 
(we hope only temporary) of meng} 


proposes to submis, 


1. What are consecutive fifths? pj, 
tinguish between the Glaring Fifth (Quin, 
Ferox) and the common, or Garden Fifj, 
(Quintus Hortensis). 

2. Which note of a scale is called i, 
misleading note, and why ? 

8. Do a major and a minor scale togethy 
make a pair of scales? If so, how woul 
you with them determine the weight of; 
piece of music which was considered heavy) 

4. Define a predominant seventh, ani 
show how it differs from Patent Excelsig 
Seventh. 

5. Give examples of the various forms of 
the chord of the demented sixth, also of the 
Neapolitan (nice) sixth. 

6. On which degrees of the scale ar 
rheumatic chords employed ? 

7. Distinguish between tonic, sedative, 
and astringent discords. 

8. How many species of Counterpane an 
there, and when is a Double Counterpan 
most frequently used ? 

9. If a Double Counterpane is inverted, 
what difference does it make in the pattem? 

10. In what kind of Counterpane is 
crotchet work found ? 

11. What is Musical Pitch, and how isit 
sometimes affected by Catarrh? 

12. Deseribe the demented second. Is 
this interval consonant or vowel, and how 
does it differ from a lucid interval ? 





On August 2 and 11, Mr. Reginald 
Steggall, A.C.O., gave two Organ Recitals 
at the Crystal Palace, with excellent pro] 
grammes, including Bach's Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor and Fugue in A minor, 
together with pieces by Guilmant, Gounod, 


Widor, &e. 


Mr. Henry C. Banister’s Memoir of Si 
G. A. Maefarren is now in the press and / 
will be published, probably in October, by 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons. 





$n Memoriam, — Evwarv — Jou 
Ketway Toms, eldest son of John Robert 
and Delia 'oms, died August 24, 1890, 
aged 27 years. 

Exvest M. Lazangcx, Sub-professor, 
R.A.M., died September 22, 1890, 


_No. 20.—A minor, C, 87 bars (4 voiews’, 
A much finer fugue than the last, resembling 
No. 8 in ingenuity of structure, and alsior.<if 
one may venture to say so) in a slight 
suspicion of dryness. The answer is real, 
7 with no regular countersubject. Though 
minor, C, 84 bars (4 voices).| the fugue is so long there are only two 
i id clear in construction. The episodes, both of which are unimportant 
S sal, with a regular counter- | (bars 40-43 and 71-73). Extensive use is 
— gubject. — -are two episodes (bars 8 to | made of the subject by inverse motion; im 
13 and 24 to 25), both of which are made | this form it is frequently incomplete. (See 
r second bar of the subject, direct or | bars 20, 23, 63, &c.) At bar 14 a counter- 
inverted. The first stretto is seen at bar 17 | exposition by i inverse motion is commenced, 
and the second at bar 28. but not carried regularly through the voices. 
No. 17.—A flat major, C, 85 bars (4| The special feature of this fugue i is the large 
voices). The answer is tonal; there is no| amount of canon at a short distance, and 
regular countersubject, but the counter-| therefore of course of stretto, which it 
points of the exposition furnish much of the | contains. In bars 27-31 the subject is 
matter for the later developments. In this | treated as a canon at the octave, at half a 
respect the fugue resembles No. 1. There | bar’s distance between the treble and tenor. 
is only one partial stretto, at bar 21. There | At bars 81-35 the answer is similarly treated 
are five episodes—bars 7 to 10, 11 to 13, 14 | between alto and bass. Bars 386 to 40 give 
to 17,19 to 21, and 25 to 27. If the second, | the subject in canon between tenor and alto, 
third, and fourth episodes are examined, fine | and bars 48 to 46 a similar canon for treble 
examples will be found of double counterpoint | and bass. In bars 48 to 52 the inverted 
in the twelfth, and of triple counterpoint. subject is ‘‘canonized”’ at the octave by 
No. 18.—G@ sharp minor, C, 41 bars (4 | alto and tenor, and at bars 53 to 56 by bass 
voices). A fugue on a very melodious and/|and treble. At bars 57 to 60 a fragment of 
expressive subject. ‘The answer is tonal. | the inverted subject is taken in canon by 
There is a regular countersubject; but it | treble and alto, and at bars 62, 63, by tenor 
does not accompany all the entries of the | and bass. Between bars 64 and 70 the 
subject in the middle of the fugue (see bars} subject, direct and inverted, is treated as a 
17, 24, 26). There are five episodes—bars | canon in the fifth—all previous ones having 
9 to 11, 18 to 15, 21 to 24, 28 to 32, and 84] been in the octave. At bar 73 we see a 
to37. Of these, the third and the first part | canon in the octave again. In the codu 
of the fourth are constructed of new material ; | (bars 80 to 87) additional voices are intro- 
the others are all made from the last five} duced. On the tonic pedal (from bar 83) is 
notes of the subject. It is very rare in a | seen the closest stretto, all the voices being 
fugue to fmd the parts moving in simple | engaged, two having the subject in its direct, 
chords, as here at bars 9,10. ‘Though not | and the other two in its inverted form. All 
one of the most elaborate or artificial, thisis | the canons should be carefully examined, 
musically one of the most beautiful fugues of | and it should be especially noticed how often 
the first set. the harmony of the voices in canon, which 
No. 19.—A major, 2,54 bars (3 voices.) | would be incorrect by itself, is rendered 




















One of the least interesting in the collection, 
aud so irregular in form that it might almost 






correct by the addition of free parts. 
No. 21.—B flat major, 3-4, 48 bars (8 
one of the most 


be called a Caprice or Fantasia in fugal style. | voices). A perfect gem ; 
he subject ends at the fifth quaver of bar 2, | highly finished works of art of the whole 
he answer is tonal, with no regular counter- | collection. The answer is tonal, and there 
ubject. In the course of the fugue the| are two regular countersubjects ; ; the first 
bject and answer are often considerably | begins on the last quaver of bar 5 and ends 
lieved ; see, for example, the entries at bars | on the first note of bar 9. When the bass 
), 83, and 44, There appears to be little | enters with the subject, the middle voice has 
esign or coherence in the construction of | the first countersubject and the upper part 
iis fugue, or, at least, if there be, I have | has the second, which begins with the three 
een unable to trace it. Even the episodes | semiquavers at the end of bar 9, and ends on 
which Bach’s wonderful mastery is| the first note of bar 13, The subject is 
erally s0 apparent seem to haye no logical | constantly accompanied by both the counter- 
nection with one another. subjects ; and, excepting’ the two episodes 
















= le te Blae einai ioe ‘to roe tote t in several 
of the other fugues, but none are so complete 
and so continuous as this, 

No, 22-—B flat minor, @, 76 bars (6 voices). 
The second and last five-voiced fugue in the 
work, ‘lhe answer is tonal; there is no 
countersubject. The subject ends on the 
first note of bar 8, and it is curious to notice 
that, even in the first exposition, the last 
note of the subject is sometimes a major 
and sometimes a minor third. (Compare 
Iugue 6.) The three episodes (bar 17 to 24, 
89 to 46, and 67 to 67) are mostl founded 
upon the last four notes of the eu ject. A 
special feature of this fugue is the two stretti, 
the first commencing at bar 50 and the 
second at bar 67. The latter is, as usual, 
the closer, all the voices entering with the 
subject at half a bar's distance. 

No, 28.—B major, @, 84 bars (4 voices), 
The answer is tonal, with a regular counter- 
subject. It is interesting to observe that 
here a real answer would have been equally 
correct. Had Bach regarded the second note 
of the subject as an auxiliary note to the 
tonic, the form of the subject would have 
been similar to that of Fugue 9, where the 
answer isreal, Bach, however, very frequently 
treats the leading note (as here) not as the 
seventh of the tonic, but as the third of the 
dominant, and answers it accordingly by the 
third of the tonic. (Compare Fugues 18 and 
19.) <A peculiarity of this fugue is that after 
the first exposition, the countersubject is 
never used in a complete form, till the last 
entry of the answer (bar 81), all intermediate 
entries being accompanied either by 
fragments of the countersubject or by counter- 
point, principally formed from its first seven 
notes. At bar 18 the subject, and at bar 20 
the answer, are taken in inverse movement, 

No, 24,—B minor, @, 76 bars (4 voices), 
The only fugue in the work which has any 
indication of tempo ; ib is marked “ Largo,” 
The answer is tonal, and deserves careful 

study to understand the principle on which 
it is formed, ‘There is a regular counter- 
subject beginning on the last note of bar 4. 
The beginning and end of the countersubject 
are sometimes altered, ‘There are three 
stretti, commencing respectively at bars 84, 
41, and 69; in each case only the first part 
of the subject i is treated. The four episodes 
(bars 16 to 21, 24 to 80, 50 to 53, and 68 to 


69) are of great interest, Notice especially 









toa old inc Sig ever seen this fugue? y 
would certainly have had no seruple in appr, 
riating the passage if it suited him. ‘he 

is the most chromatic of the forty-eiphy 
and, though not the finest of the first ge 
cannot be considered an unworthy close 
this part of the work. 


(T'o be continued.) 





Academy Ballads.—V. 
The Lapy Lue. 


[Lady Lucie braves the mud.) 

Tenterden Street is “up” again, 

Upon the wind comes the sound of paying; 

What dauntless maid in jewels arrayed 

The perils of Hanover Square is braving ? 

‘‘ Now whither away, fair lady Lucie ? 

Why deck with such splendour of bangle and 
brooch ye ?”’ 

“Tis the thas award of the Warmony Board, 

And I must go up for my viva voce, 


[She dreads the caam. | 

‘CO good Miss Sharp, I am sick with dread, 
Irom my finger ends is my courage oozing; 
Though medals twain I erewhile did gain, 
My certificate I shall be surely losing.” 


[Miss Sharp consoleth her.\ 

‘* Now out on thy fears, fair lady Lucie | 

Ye’ve gained your bronze and your silver 
medals, 

The Principal’s kind, and I trow ye’ll find 

A goodly place in Academy schedules.” 


‘ What though I did win my medals both, 

What though I am sure there’s none will 
hurt me ? 

When yon door I ope, then farewell to hope, 

or all reason and sense alike desert me.” 


[ She yoeth up. | 

She opens the door with a trembling hand: | 

“ Now hither, now hither, fair maid, approach 
ye. 

Sith ye did gain your medals twain, 

No fears ye'll find in a vivd voce, 


“A maiden who dons medals silver and 
bronze, 

Lb minor seale sure can harmonize us 3 

Ye may use what chords your ain skill 
affords, . 

And if ye go wrong it will much surprise ts. 








-th B66 are not elegint, oh! 
mone collect thy sense 






fesdeoresic 
In second species (two notes to one) 
She strives to show that her skill’s im- 
proving ; 
But the parts no sway of her mind obey, 
In fourths and fifths they persist in moving, 


[Without success. ] 

‘Now fie on thee, fie on thee, lady Lucie ! 

Again hast thou failed, yet at hour the 
eleventh 

Thy fate we'll repeal if thou canst reveal 

What haps to a chord of the dominant 
seventh | ”’ 


Ten minutes she ponders with brain per- 
plext 

As she vainly gropes for her rules and 

_ grammars, 

Then clears her frown : 
down 

And the seventh goes up!’’ she wildly 
stammers. 


‘O, the third goes 


Having spoken first, she proceeds to think, 

As, gentle and simple, the way of all shes is; 

Then she thrills with woe, while faintly 
below 

The sound of the paviours is borne on the 
breezes. 


[She goeth down] 

Five pairs of eyes glare dread surprise ; 

0 stern are the looks of the mark-allotters ! 

She knows no more, but from out the door 

In the arms of the next candidate she totters. 


[And all is anguish. ] 

When to bitter pain she awakes again, 

Her throbbing brow kind Miss Sharp is 
laying. 

Despair holds seat in Tenterden Street, 

She has lost her certificate past all saving. 


Pr wnt # * # 
And faint on the breeze comes the sound of 
paving. 





Reviews— Major. 


Annie of Lochroyan, Traditional. Sesteh 
Ballad, set to music for Soprano solo) intxed 
Chorus, and Orchestra. By Exsxime Auton 


(Op. 20.) a 
[The London Music Publishing Co., Ltd.} 

WE heartily congratulate Mr. Allon upon 
his new work. The setting to music of a 
ballad, half dialogue, half narrative, is a 
very difficult task, as most composers know 
to their cost. The words have a knack of 
running short just where the music is getting 
along nicely, or else they are too long in the 
unlyric parts. Our composer has conquered 
both these difficulties, and produced a short, 
dramatic, and eminently melodious Cantata, 
worthy of far greater popularity than it is, 
we fear, likely to obtain. He will, perhaps, 
be incredulous if we tell him that choirs 
will find it difficult, but it is certainly true. 
This is not so much owing to any difficult 
intervals or unyvocal passages as to that 
tendency to cramped modulation and un- 
certainty of tonality which is an all but 
universal characteristic of young composers. 
The final chorus is an instance in point 
—it looks quite easy, but is quite the 
reverse. The frequent use of the minor 
scale, with a flattened leading note, tends to 
accentuate this difficulty. On the other 
hand, Mr. Allon’s work has the distinguished 
merit that the composer always knows what 
he is going to say, and never starts a theme 
to which he is unable to find a logical con- 
tinuation. We would point out to him that 
his best and most powerful dramatic effect 
is obtained—partly by force of contrast— 
just where he has employed the simplest 
means—namely, in the soprano solo passage 


beginnine— 


Molto Andante. 




















O ave ye eaten an-other fair love, 
SS 
ene as 
Ss ae ci 2 
cS- ae 
| 


Kio pariaven in a nee sarnabatti degree 
the dull despair of the heroine. The whole 
of this solo, ‘‘O dinna ye mind, love Gregor,” 
is very well conceived, and a strong climax 
obtained by the gradual increase of tempo. 
Altogether, a charming work. 


Do not neglect reviewing. If you do, you will 
find, to your sorrow, that you are building at one 
end of the road while the other is sinking i in the 
mire, or is being washed away.—T'he Htude, 


4 TD ye SRE acim: © 
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Reviews— Minor. 


A Reconciliation. Song. Written and composed 

by Gerard F. Cobb. 
[London : Charles Woolhouse. ] 

LIVES there the composer who can write a song 
in 9-8 time, with an accompaniment of quaver 
chords, and make it sound original? We trow 
not. Mr. Cobb’s new song is as refined and 
musicianly as we have a right to expect from his 
skilled pen, but, alas! we cannot say more for him 
than this. A nice modulation from B flat minor 
to F flat, a la Spohr, and a melodic pattern thus— 


Zea 


although excellent things in their way, belong to 
what we may call the stock of cultured common- 
places, and it takes more than these to make a 
work that will live. We can conscientiously 
approve Mr. Cobb’s song, but we cannot hail it 
with enthusiasm. By the way, the words are very 
nice, but they strike one as having been written 
after the music. At any rate, the latter makes 
little attempt to convey their somewhat glowing 
sentiment. 


Seven Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Ernest (Op. 15). 

[London : Charles Woolhouse. ] 

A SET of very artistic little pieces in the style of 
Jensen. They are not difficult, as far as the 
notes are concerned, but their poetic character 
makes just that demand on the musical sense 
which in young players is so rarely to be found, 
rendering pieces of this school of but small use for 
teaching. The second, Gondoliera, is the most 
effective, the others having the old Schumannish 
fault of keeping the hands close together in the 
middle of the instrument. But to those who can 
really play this kind of music they should all be 
most welcome. 








By Gustav 


Musical Groundwork; being a first Manual of 
Musical Form and History, for Students and 
Readers. By Frederick J. Crowest. 

A TRULY astonishing work. The author’s 
name is followed, on the title-page, by a list of 
his other musical works or compilations, which 
we can only hope are not quite so hopelessly bad 
as the present. Surely the material for it was 
culled from the candidates’ papers of a certain 
great examining centre? ‘This would be an 
original idea, to compile a cram-book (as this 
avowedly is) from papers instead of writing papers 
from a cram-book, but there is reason to fear that 
it is a true explanation of this work, It is hard 
to find a page without either a glaring mis-state- 
ment or at Jeast a description so badly worded as 
to prove the writer’s absolute ignorance of his 
subject. Thus, to take his list of iy a and 
Abbreviations” just as it comes, we find under 
‘A ppoggiatura” no word about theshort ornament 
of that name; under ‘‘ Arpeggio” we are given to 
understand that a wavy line before crotchet 
chords of four notes would reduce them to semi- 
quavers; the account of “ Flat” is well-nigh 
unintelligible ; the ‘‘leger lines” are printed as 
they never are in real life ; under ‘‘ Mordent” the 
usual sign for that ornament is not given, nor is 
its inverted form (Praltriller) mentioned. And so 

on all through. The section devoted to harmony 
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is a regular muddle, the following being siven, jy, 
instance, as a chord of diminished seventh— 


= 


while under ‘‘ Instrumentation ” we are afforded 
some gems of information. It is useful to haye 
for one’s sole information concerning the Saxo. 
phone and Bass Clarinet: ‘‘ These two instruments 
complete the family of wind reed instruments”, 
concerning the Horn that it is ‘‘ An instrument 
giving two or three bass tones and then the treble 
stave as far as treble G, but its tones vary 
according to the kind of horn used, of which therg 
are at least nine sorts. Horn notation is in thi 
G clef, and the tones sound an octave lower thay 
they are written”; or concerning the trumpet 
that ‘‘ Composers have not availed themselves of 
it largely. Here and there in Beethoven’s works 
it is to be met with,” and soon. The sections of 
the book concerning Musical History and Schools 
of Composition are the feeblest of generalization 
by one with an imperfect memory, and are only 
too terribly suggestive of the average Higher 
Examination Candidate’s paper. We regret much 
that such a book should have been published, as 
it is far more likely to do harm than any number 
of penny novelettes, which are only read to be 
forgotten, while works like the present are 
intended as furniture for the mind. We cannot 
conclude our review without reproducing the 
amazing ornament from the cover of Mr. Crowest’s 
book, which should certainly act as a danger 
signal to warn musicians of the horrors inside— 





“Thougbts and Reflections,” 
ORIGINAL, BUT NOT THEREFORE NEW, BY 


he Me, 


‘* A drop of ink may make a million think”— 
If they have brains, and the will to use them. 


Tue intention of playing the right notes 
and correct rhythm is far more important 
than the actual performance ; cause must 
be antecedent to effect. 


LEIGH HUNT says :—‘‘ No ;—admire beauty as 
I may, I cannot love it unless it be lovely; 
unless it be kind and sincere, and have a soul in 
it befitting the body. Some, in thinking of a face, 
are content with a sprightly substance : the true 
woman is lost upon them; animated waxwork 
would do as well. Others include a 
sense of grace; others the mind, the wit, the 
affections ; all that makes the human being 4 
charmer, and puts twenty souls instead of one 
into the wish to thank and to delight her. . . .” 


Ah! and how true is this algo in our Art! 
In one case, merely the impressions of the eat 






i, testy 















te sea here ietenteere 
the difference between the 
gher appreciation of music ; 
| the difference between mere 
a man’s skin and a man’s 
: hat it can hardly be questioned 
r “clothing,” or ‘‘soul,’’ is the more 
nt thing! Beauty, and nobility of 
, will make us love even ugly 
when they possess it. And intensity 
f feeling and sincerity of expression, in 
ae make us indeed also often forget un- 
- beautiful impressions produced on our outer 
sense of hearing. We are able to pass over 
- eyen serious physical deformities when the 
contained reality is of great worth; and 
surely this is a higher appreciation ! 

There exists plenty of music of exquisite— 
aye, indeed, of almost perfect shape, which 
yet leaves us quite cold and untouched. 
And there is other music, even uncouth in 
its note-language, which nevertheless stirs 
in us every single fibre of sympathy we 
possess. But can there be any question as 
to which contains the more real qualities ? 

True, the artistic temperament does not 
feel satisfied, unless there be a very con- 
siderable correspondence between outside 
dress and inner character—both in art and 
in humanity. A beautiful mind, clothed in 
an ugly (unfit) exterior, must therefore 
always appear somewhat in the light of an 
incongruity to those who are artistically 
endowed. A beautiful shape, too, when it 
happens not to be coincident with a good 
heart and a clear head, must also seem like 
a living lie—or worse. Yet it is true 
that the study of evolution does reveal the 
fact, that beauty of shape and beauty of 
mind are not at all necessarily concomitant 
blessings, as they are not immediately brought 
about by the same causes—even though they 
do, in the end, date back to the Ultimate 
Cause. 

But here let us be cautious then, so that 
we condemn not good music, when its 
physical aspect happens to be ill-conditioned ; 
and so that we worship not that which 
merely sounds well, but which is soulless ! 


Tue squandering of great talents, and of 
what potentially are the elements of a fine 
character; perhaps this forms the most 
saddening and distressing of all the many 
disheartening sights around us ! 


Curious, that a sickly-sentimental gush 
can, bysome, be mistaken for true expression ; 
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and mere schoolgirl cant, considered synony- 
mous with beauty and elevation of style! 


Many young artists, in the exuberance of 
their just found executive facility, often 
labour under the hallucination that ‘‘ go”’ 
can only be given to music, by a rather more 
rapid performance than is justified by the 
text—or head. Whereas the true effect is 
nevertheless often found in merely a judicious 
accentuation, or even in a broadening of the 
tempo; the latter proceeding not at all 
necessarily leading to a “ slow ”’ effect ! 


Ir is not by ‘‘ trying to play’’ a piece that 
success is obtained ; only real practice, and 
study of it, can lead to that. 

In spite of the endless diversity in Nature, 
how wonderful also is her uniformity! 
“Sympathy ’ :—Two pendulums placed 
near each other, and not very unlike in 
length, tend to approximate their motions. 
Readers tend to think as the writers they 
study; and audiences to feel as did the 
composers of the works they hear. A 
vibrating string sets into movement any 
other that happens to be the same in pitch; 
and so do minds and hearts, with close bonds 
of sympathy, find each other ultimately, in 
spite of all obstacles. 


Wisdom of Posterity. 


THE musical criticism of the past has been 
shown, by various excerpts, to be reading at once 
amusing and instructive. A prophetic trance has 
enabled us to quote some of the criticism of the 
future. Here is an extract from a newspaper seen 
ina vision. It was (or rather will be) published 
at Mexico in the year 1950 :— 

‘‘ An interesting Chamber Concert took place 
last night in the Albert Hall, London. This 
concert-room is excellently adapted for chamber 
music, and it is a pity that the large halls are so 
frequently engaged for that purpose, as all 
delicacies of performance are but too often lost in 
wide areas. The principal item was a new 
Centetto for pianoforte, stringed, wood, brass, 
iron, copper, and platinum instruments. The 
pianoforte part was exquisitely rendered by the 
composer, Mr. Jonesbrownski. Whatever be 
thought of his compositions, there can be no 
question that this young Tartar is a pianist of the 
very first order, Though he had given Recitals at 
Caleutta and Buenos Ayres on the preceding days, 
no sign of fatigue was perceptible. He never 
once obscured the other ninety-nine performers, 
and he does not use a pianoforte of the construction 
favoured by the more muscular pianists. His 
excellent Krupp has strings which are even in 
the bass only three feet thick, and the weight 
of each hammer is scarcely fifty-six pounds. His 
touch (middle finger) weighs 203 pounds ; little 
finger, 149°13; right fist, 947 ; right foot, one ton 
seventy pounds. 





_ ‘With regard to the composition as music, we 
regret being obliged to speak unfavourably. In 
the Centett, and also in some solos and some vocal 
compositions, Mr. Jonesbrownski showed distinct 
traces of the influence of those new ‘ false lights’ 
which have deluded so many young musicians 
recently. Let him return to the heartfelt sim- 
plicity of Bach, the Olympian calm of Beethoven, 
even to the pellucid melody of the much-despised 
Wagner; these men—however much Mr. Jones- 
brownski’s school may loftily look down upon 
them—nevertheless knew how to create that 
which is pleasing as well as scientific. They 
never wrote ugliness and called it profundity, nor 
drowned the voices by noisy accompaniments, nor 
tortured the performers with needless difficulties, 
nor ruined singers by writing in a clumsy unvocal 
style. Would that Mr. Jonesbrownski—who is 
undeniably endowed with great talent—might 
“aie the error of his present ways! Some of 

is songs were given by Miss Blankin1, for whom we 
were heartily sorry. To hear her beautiful voice 
and perfect style wasted on such unmelodious and 
rete ne stuff was really distressing. How great 
was the contrast, and how delightful a change it 
was to the audience—still more so it must have 
been to Miss Blankini—when she sang the closing 
scene from Wagner's ‘ Gétterdiimmerung.’ We do 
not join with those who condemn the additional 
accompaniments now so generally used _ to 
Wagner’s music. His orchestration, however it 
may have sounded in his own day, is too thin 
and poor for modern ears. To hear that long 
strain of simple melody—so beautiful, so vocal, 
yet so dramatic—with the rich orchestration of the 
twentieth century, is indeed a relief after the 
pretentious ugly works of the present day, with 
which weare too much tortured. Weare told that 
in these enlightened times it is beneath a man of 
genius to pay obedience to the laws which the great 
masters of the past respected, or to consult the 
convenience of the performers. Yet Wagner did not 
find it necessary to violate any of the rules of form 
and harmony, and could write dramatically without 
ceasing to write vocally Let his example be a 
lesson to Mr. Jonesbrownski and all others who 
are tempted to follow in his steps. What 
Hadyn, Mozart, and Wagner all did, what 
even Bach and Beethoven did not disdain, cannot 
be otherwise than right. From Handel and 
Bach down to Wagner and Dvorak, the same 
story is repeated. Not one harsh progression, 
not one faulty construction, not one incoherent 
idea can be found in the huge mass of 
notes they have left us. Weare told that opera- 

oers are no longer satisfied with Mozart and 
agner, and call for something more ‘advanced.’ 
All such crazes will doubtless have their day, and 
then the public will return to the old masterpieces, 
to the noble passion of ‘Iphigenia,’ the weird 
romance of ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ the dongiovanniosity 
of ‘Don Giovanni,’ the simple charm—call it 
triviality if you will, we care not—of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde.’ Glueck, Weber, Mozart, Wagner accom- 
plished wonders with the tiny orchestras and 
small resources of their day, and always kept 
their public in view. They may not have been 
fully appreciated by their contemporaries, but no 
one ever treated them as wild revolutionaries 
advocating the destruction of all that is venerable, 
and posing as the apostles of a new creed. ‘They 
were content to work on the lines laid down by 
their predecessors, for in the eighteenth and 
































nineteenth centuries no one imagined that'a thing _ 
was necessaril ne because it was news) Thay / 


discovery was left for the young highflyers of oy 
own age, who threaten destruction to the 
unless a speedy return is made to the old paths,” 

There are persons not gifted with the sense g 
humour and satire; and there area great many 
others who never take the trouble to be accurate, 
and who consequently misunderstand nearl 
everything they read. Should any such see this 
article, an explanation will be necessary. Accord. 
ingly it is well to state at once that no sneh_ 
vision as that described above has ever bee, 
beheld, and that the article is intended as q 
satire upon those critics of the present day who 
have accused modern composers of exactly the 
same faults as those laid to the charge of Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart by eighteenth 
century critics. I have represented the twentieth 
century critic as ignorant of the fact that Wagner 
was furiously opposed, and I did so_ because 
nineteenth century critics appear ignorant of the 
fact that Haydn was furiously opposed; I haye 
spoken of additional accompaniments to Wagner's 
works because we may be certain that the resources 
of the future will be greater than those of the 
present, as those of the present are greater than 
Beethoven’s, and Beethoven’s were greater than — 
Bach’s. I have represented the twentieth century — 
critic as imagining that M. Jonesbrownski and — 
his friends despise their great predecessors, 
because Wagner is even now commonly believed 
to have said that nobody could compose properly — 
but himself; indeed, Wagner is a quite sufficient | 
example of a man whose words were completely 
misunderstood and misrepresented. The names 
Jonesbrownski and Blankini are my own inven- 
tion ; there never were any such _ persons, 
Plenty of good people require to be told all these 
little things. 

H. DAVEY. 


Prize dav at the Roval Zcademy 
of “Music. 


THE prizes and certificates gained by the sue | 
cessful students of this Institution in the past 
academical year were distributed on Saturday, } 
July 26th, 1890, at St. James’s Hall, by Lady — 
Randolph Churchill, who was assisted in her | 
pleasing task by her sister, Mrs. Leslie. There 
was a large attendance of the parents, relatives, 
and friends of the pupils. Many members of the 
professorial staff also were present. Prior to the 
ceremony the female choir, conducted by the 
Principal, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, gave a charming 
rendering of the Motet ‘‘ Laudate pueri Domi- 
num” (Mendelssohn), and the Trio ‘‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David” (Sullivan), which was much 
appreciated by the audience. 

Jr, MACKENZIE then said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, my present duty is a very simple one. I | 
have merely to initiate the pleasant business which | 
brings us together to-day, that is, the distribution — 
of those customary tokens of our goodwill to the | 
students who have made themselves prominent | 
by the excellence of their work, to bid God speed | 
to those who are about to leave us, and perhapsto | 
encourage those who remain to further and possibly — 
more successful efforts. Before, however, I tum 
to my young friends behind me, let me say that — 
we have in every respect great reason to con: — 
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results of the 
ich now closes. 
mes, nearly touching 
it the public, and the 
and consequently the 
Institution, have been 
ittempted, and successfully 
bours of the Committee of 


een during this ara year 
rand engrossing, and I think 


serves our most sincere thanks. 
sthenumerical strength of thestudents 
tained, but it is likely to be considerably 
and Iam in the unhappy position of 
at body that their labours are likely 
crease in a corresponding manner. The 
Academy, therefore, owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the Chairman and the members of the Com- 
mittee who have devoted so much time, care, and 
thought to the extension of her boundaries and 
“the strengthening of her stakes.” There are 
many other friends whose good deeds I should. 
like to mention, but time forbids me to do more 
than to call your attention to two examples of 
generosity. ‘The Worshipful Company of Musi- 
cians have done me the honour to place upon my 
shoulders the responsibility of awarding a specially 
designed and very handsome silver medal to the 
most distinguished student in the Academy. I 
admit freely that I have had less difficult tasks to 
perform in connection with my duties here, but 
with the assistance of two of my brother pro- 
fessors this has been accomplished. By the words 
“most distinguished student” you are not to 
understand the most highly gifted. The empha- 
sis is laid by the donor on the word ‘‘student,” 
which means that happy combination of talent— 
attention, punctuality, good behaviour, and 
general tractability—which goes far to encourage 
the weary paenrer and assist the management 
of the school by the sheer force of its goodexample. 
Mr. Stanley Hawley has the additional honour of 

- being the very first recipient of this valuable prize. 
(Cheers.) Iam extremely pleased to see that my 
judgment has not been at fault. He will re- 
ceive this gift at the hands of the Company him- 
self on a special occasion, not now. It is also a 
source of great gratification to me to be able to 
announce two generous gifts to the Academy in 
the shape of two complete scholarships. In a 
letter conveying his kind intentions, Mr. R. R. 
Ross, of Manchester, says : ‘‘ main object is to 
give encouragement to the study of sacred vocal 
music.” He was, however, generous enough to 
add another complete scholarship to that, which 
will be competed for by players on wind instru- 
ments, and i think he could hardly have chosen 
amore effective way of promoting the good cause, 
touse his own words, than the one he has selected. 
It is indeed a most noble manner of expressing 
sympathy with the art of music, and one which 
may, I hope, commend itself to other fortunate 
possessors of worldly goods. There are many here 
who have completed their studies in the Academy, 
and it is naturally chiefly to those that I have 
to address myself, because they will soon 
have to face the hard fact that, henceforth, 
they are their own professors—that it depends 
entirely on their capability whether they can con- 
tinue their studies without the guiding hand of 
the professor under whom they have been so long. 
et me warn those who are disposed to think 
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that the hour of study is over, and who are in- 
clined to rest contented with the knowledge 
acquired at school, that they are not at all likely 


to oats prominent positions in the prefession of 
their choice. Let me also warn those who are 


disposed to devote their time and energies to one 
branch alone of musical study of the danger which 
they run of being left far behind in the race. A 
learned writer says: ‘‘ Universal experience has 

roved that the generalscholar, howeverapparently 
inferior at the first start, will in the long run beat 
the special man on his own favourite ground.” 
And this is perfectly true. It has frequently 
come under my personal observation that students 
who have shown aptitude in one particular branch 
—let me say harmony, for instance—and who have 
gained poraans all the possible distinctions which 
a school afforded, have utterly failed not only to 
proceed farther in that all-important branch, but 
have actually lost a great deal of knowledge 
acquired long before leaving school. This is not 
acting fairly by the Institution, by the professors, 
or by themselves, and makes any certificate of 
merit valueless, nay, even misleading. I trust 
that there are none such present to whom these 
remarks may be applicable. Let me ask you to 
consider that your responsibility towards the 
Academy is even more serious when you have 
ceased to be students, because you go from us as 
examples of our training. You, in fact, are 
representatives of the Institution, and we look to 
you to help us worthily. On the other hand, you 
may be sure—and you will believe me when I say 
it—that we shall rejoice with you in any fortune 
that may fall to your share ; we shall feel honoured 
in your triumphs and proud of your successes. I 
trust that all present here may be able to look 
back on the session which has passed with feelings 
of self-satisfaction, that none of you may have to 
regret moments of precious time wasted, advice 
rejected, or opportunities neglected. It is one of 
my chief duties in connection with this establish- 
ment to see that your work is based on the solid, 
beautiful pillars which the great architects in 
music have designed and built up for all genera- 
tions to love and admire. It is also one of my 
duties to keep you in touch with all that is good 
that flows from the pen of the best men of our own 
time. During the last nine months I venture to 
say that a vast quantity of music has been put 
before you, most of it the work of the great 
masters, none of it unworthy of your attention as 
musicians, certainly not unworthy of the pro- 
gramme of a great school. When you in your 
turn are called upon to form the taste of your own 
pupils, I hope that your influence will bea healthy 
and wholesome one, exerted only in favour of that 
which is absolutely first rate in its own line; and 
I trust you will absolutely ignore all that is weak 
and ephemeral and which already occupies far too 
large a space in the musical catalogues of the day. 
Above all, do not add to their number. I confess 
I am always disposed to indulge ina peculiar sigh 
of relief when the time of examination is over. 
The anxiety of an upright judge is, I am told, 
often much greater than the concern of the 
prisoner at the bar, and I assure you that these 
trials, where the charges are so many and the 
judges necessarily so few, are never entered upon 
without a deep sense of responsibility on the part 
of the professors who undertake to mete out 
impartial justice. Let me ask you to consider 
that these awards are not lightly given, that the 
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Awarded to Learmont Drysdale. 
In Memory of 
Committee. 
THE STERNDALE BENNETT PRIZE, 
BENNETT, 
Sir WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, selected by 
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MEMORIAL PRIZES. 
THE CHARLES LUCAS SILVER MEDAL. 
CHARLES LUCAS. 

(Student, Professor, Conductor, and Prine 
Examiners: G. Buonomicr, EATON FANING 
and F. H. Cowen (Chairman). 
EUPHROSYNE PAREPA-ROSA. 
(Endowed by Cant Rosa, Esq.) 
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Awarded to Marie Hooton. 
Examiners: BARTON McoGuck1n, LEWIS THOMAS, 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 
In Memory of 
M.A., Mus. D. Cantab, D C.L. Oxon., R.A.M. 
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Awarded to Margaret E. Ford. 
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Examiners: H. Trusv, E. WOOLHOUSE, and 
| A. PIATTI (Chairman). 


THE SAINTON-DOLBY PRIZE, 


(Purse of Five Guineas.) 
For Singing of a Piece chosen by the Committes, 
Awarded to Emily Squire. 
Examiners: Ben DAvies, ALBERT VISETTt, anj 
©. LYALL (Chairman). 


THE JOSEPH MAAS PRIZE. 
For Singing of a Piece chosen by the Committee, 
Awarded to Edwin Houghton. 


Examiners: E. BEVIGNANI, CHARLES LYALL, 
and W. A. BARRETT, Mus. Doce. (Chairman). 


THE LESLIE CROTTY PRIZE. 
(Purse of Ten Guineas.) 
For the best venapel ing of a Recitative, a Cantabile, 
and a Dramatic Scena, selected by himself. 
Awarded to David Hughes. 
Examiners: W. H. BRERETON, JOHN Bripsoy, 
and LESLIE CroTry (Chairman). 


THE RUTSON MEMORIAL PRIZES. 
(Purses of Six Guineas.) 
The gift of JOuN RuTson, Esq., in Memory of 
his brother, the late 
ALBERT OSLIFF RUTSON. 
For clear enunciation of words and steadiness of 
intonation in Singing Pieces chosen by the 
Committee. 
Awarded to Greta Williams and David Hughes, 
Examiners: FRANKLIN CLIVE, PLUNKET GREENE, 
and Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING (in the © 
Chair). 


THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS’ 
MEDAL. 

For the most distinguished Student in the 
Academy. 


Awarded to Stanley Hawley. 












ANNUAL PRIZES. 
PRINCIPAL STUDIES. 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
she following Pupils having received all the Annual 


wards, have satisfied the Examiners with thet 
continued progress :— 

Tunks, Ada, Har mony. { 
Hine Gift.. 1689 
Hronte Medal 1s 
Rilver Medal 1887 
Certificate of Merit 130d 

Barnard, Ethel, Singing. . 
Bronse Medal. . 1886 
Kilver Medal jsoT 
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Silver Medal us ou i. a i 1 
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Bronze Medal .. hs me a La 
Silver Medal 1886 
Certificate of Merit ‘ 1887 
Matthay, Dora, oli en 
. Bronze Medal .. 1887 
Silver Medal 1888 
Certificate of Merit 1889 
Saunders, Helen, pole ae te 
Bronze Medal .. 1887 
Silver Medal Ste 1888 
Certificate of Merit .. - 1889 
Smith, Ethel Horton, Pianoforte 
Bronze Medal .. 1887 
Silver Medal * 1888 
Certificate of Merit “iA 1889 
Tunks, Ada, par ere 
Hine Gift . ‘ 1889 
Bronze Medal .. 1886 
Silver Medal .. 1887 
Certificate of Merit 1888 
Wilson, Maude ee Pianoforte. 
Bronze Medal . : 1885 
Silver Medal .. : 1886 
Certificate of Merit E 1887 
Poole, Elizabeth, ae 
Bronze Medal .. 1886 
Silver Medal .. ee 
Certificate of Merit 188 
Tunks, Ada, Violin. f 
Hine Gift.. Ay oe os Tee 
Bronze Medal ~ 5 vr 1887 
Silver Medal .. 1688 
Certificate of Merit 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
To Pupils who have previously received Silver Medals, 
being the highest Award of the Academy. 
Ford, Margaret E. Harmony 
Clapshaw, Amy C. Singing 
Hooton, Marie ” 
Kennedy, Margaret 
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Elgar, Edith M. 

Macrae, Catherine A. I. 
Nott, Haroldine 
Pierpoint, Hannah 
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Brown, Ada 
Brown, Florence K. 
Davies, Llewela 
Lester, Catherine M. 
Poole, "Elizabeth 
Smith, Ethel Horton 
Wilson, Maude 
Chéron, Virginie 
Kirton, Minnie 
Barns, Ethel 
Beaver, Annie 
Davies, Jessie 
Eadie, Kate 
Gilbert, Annie 
Godfrey, Margaret 
Goodson, Kate 
Powell, Lavinia 
Prin le, Lilias 
Rihll, Maude 
Smith, Agnes Turnbull 
West, ‘Lily 

Allen, Katherine B. 
Crommelin, Amy 
Keene, Mar 
Langdon, Lilian 
Robinson, Kate M. 
Rooke, Maude 
Saunders, Cecilia Gordon 
Williamson, Eva 
Boxall, Avice 
Howell, Frances 
Pope, Lizzie 

Ould, Kate 

Taylor, Millicent 
Lewis, Kate 
Samuelson, Hortense 
Seely, Edith 
Thorley, Hannah 
Trotman, Annette 
Wells, Henrietta 
Findon, Gertrude 


PRIZE VIOLIN BOW. 
resented to the Institution b 
Wardour Street, for Violin Playing. 
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Bradshaw, Edith M. 
Brooks, Clara 
Burden, Lilian 
Calvert, Luc 
Chambers, Ellen 
Clarke, Mary 
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Rees, Edith 
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Seely, Edith 


Smith, Margaret Eden 
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Surgey, Clara 
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Barnard, E. Mabel 
Botting, Mildred C. 
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Bowman, Avis 
Buchanan, Maud G. 
Byford, Gertrude H. 
Cohen, Zivyé 
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Smith, Hilda 
Sturgeon, Alice 
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Durbridge, Emily 
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Ormerod, Mar; t 
Robinson, Violet 
Trotman, Annette 







FIRST DIVISION. 
COMMENDATIONS. 
Barwell, Annie Singin 
Cummings, Alice { = : 
Jayne, Elizabeth H. é 
Dixon, Evelyn Constance } Pianoforte 
Stanley, Maud Mary ( 
Pain, Florence J. ( 
Jayne, Sarah 
Stevens, Florence 


Violin 
Organ 
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BOOKS.—Languages. 


Smith, Margaret Eden ( Italian ) 
COMMENDATIONS. 

Jones, Ethel French 

Dunham, Lorina German 


MALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Pupils having received all the Amal 
Awards, have satisfied the Examiners with their 
continued progress :— 
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Silver Medal... ~¥ ie “ $ i 
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Hughes, David, Singing. 
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Certificate of Merit . ae oo 
Aitken, George B. J., Pianoforte Llp 2 1691 
Bronze Medal .. Ar * 399g 
Silver Medal .. od ae A, Ag ‘* 7809 
Certificate of Merit Ae an af Lb 
Hollis, Fr ank, Piancforte. 1899 
Potter Exhibition ~.. os nae Cf 
Bronze Medal .. ve whe “if, oS oa 
Silver Medal... eteirobss pea oe °S)*" ae 
Certificate of Merit Pa ace u 
Hulland, Edgar, sf Apnalonte. 1989 
Thalberg Scholar a at a "gar 
Heathcote Long pas an Pr. "4885 
Bronze Medal .. Acs ery tM 
Silver Medal... >. a ap pee | net 
Certificate of Merit i ea 
Hurdle, Henry A., paella 188% 
Bronze Medal .. Bicester ss 
Silver Medal... me ax cite Sea tee Se 
Certificate of Merit a oe 
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Ayres, Arthur 
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dwards, Charles M. J 
Gibson, John McBride 
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Morton, Frank H. 
Robinson, Luther 
Morton, Frank H. 
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At the conclusion of the ceremony, which lasted 
a considerable time, 

Mr. THOMAS THRELFALL (the Chairman of the 
Committee of Management) said: It will be 
immediately my pleasing duty to propose a vote 
of thanks to the two ladies to whom we are all so 
much indebted to-day ; but before formally doing 
so I cannot pass without notice the kind reference 


made by Dr. Mackenzie to the Committee of 
Management. Speaking on behalf of that Com- 


mittee, I may say that we are proud of our 





Principal, and that it will always be a labour of 
love with us to assist him in the task he has set 
himself, and in which I believe he will succeed— 
viz., to make the Royal Academy of Music second 


to no school of music in the worl (Cheers.) An 
important step taken by the Committee a few days 
ago will materially aid him in the accomplishment 
of this aim. For the last two years he has borne 
the burden of a quantity of office detail in no way 
Sp i te the réle of Principal Professor, and in 
so doing has been considerably handicapped as to 
the amount of time he could devote to the special 
duties of musical supervision. I have been 
astonished at his capacity for work, and those 
who were present at our Concert yesterday can 
judge for themselves of the good results he has 
achieved. ‘The School is too large to be without 
an Assistant-Master; the Head of it must not 
have his attention drawn continually away from its 
proper sphere, and the Committee have accordingly 
met the difficulty by the selection of an eminent 
musician, to act under the title of ‘‘ Curator,” as 
adjutant to the Principal. The name of Mr. 
Frederick Corder (cheers), a Mendelssohn Scholar, 
and distinguished by various admirable composi- 
tions, is so well-known in musical cireles that I 
need not say one word in justification of our 
choice. I am confident that under the leadership 
of Dr. Mackenzie he will render the Academ 
excellent service. It is important that this posi 
tion should be made clear, for I understand that 
some idle, ill-informed, or malicious person has 
endeavoured to circulate a rumour that the 
appointment has arisen out of a threatened 
resignation of Dr. Mackenzie. Such a rumour is 
obviously calculated to injure the Academy—I 
trust it was not so designed—but, in any case, the 
statement is absolutely and entirely untrue. 
(Applause.) Now let me say a word in acknow- 
ledgment of the services rendered to the Academy 
by the present Board of Directors. They take a 
most lively interest in its affairs, and on many 
occasions have given valuable assistance and 
advice, for which we now tender them our warm 
and grateful thanks. I congratulate the students 
on the work of the year, and the excellent esprit 
de corps which pervades the Academy. I trust 
they will forgive me if, in the spirit of a friend, I 
also give them a bit of advice. It comes from 
an amateur, but afterall is it not amateurs whom 
they will have to attract? What I would say to 
them is this :—‘‘ Do not be in too great a hurry to 
‘come before the public either as composers or 
performers. Do not lay any store by the verdict 
—‘not bad for a student’; keep rather in reserve 
till you can secure an unqualified ‘ Bravo, first- 
rate.’” (Cheers.) I look forward to a time when 
oily our very best will be allowed to come forward 
at our St. James’s Hall Concerts, and when that 
will be esteemed an honour as great as the win- 
ning of amedal. I on oa am not unduly trespass- 
ing on your patience, but reference must be made 
to the educational work which is being carried on 
by the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music in combination. An important 
addition has just been made to the local examina- 
tion scheme of the Associated Board, and the 
opportunities for examination in music which we 
now offer to schools will, I doubt not, be largely 
availed of, with the happy result of a gradual but 
permanent improvement in the standard of 
musical instruction shines the kingdom. 


The singleness of aim, and the spirit of cordial 


co-operation which distinguish the deliten. 
of the Associated of ‘our two.nati, > 
ehartered schools of music are a lappy ome, “ 
the future of music in this country. Eien," 
indebted to the directors of the Crystal Palace 
the Philharmonic Society, Mr. Vert, and Mex. 
Chappell for their kindness and liberality ip 
matter of concert tickets, and the great a Vata 
thus given to our students of hearing the bess 
performances of the best works. I have now the 

leasure of inviting you to join me in thank, 
Touty Randolph Churchill and _her sister, y* 
Leslie, for their kindness in coming amongst,» 
distribute the medals and prizes to our studey 
They are both of them skilful amateur musieja,” 
and we are grateful for the interest they |, 
taken in our Institution. I am sure you ys 
carry the vote by acclamation, and signify \, 
your enthusiastic applause your appreciation , 
the graceful way they have performed thy, 
gracious task. 

The vote having been enthusiastically pase 

the choir sang the National Anthem, and the 
company dispersed. 





Fortnightly Concerts. 
PROGRAMME OF SATURDAY, JULY 5. 


RONDEAU A LA POLONAISE, Pianoforte 
Wrlliam Sterndale Bennet, 
Miss CECILIA CARR.* 
Arr, ‘“‘ La Messagera d’Amore” Charles Gounod, 
‘Miss MARGARET EDEN SMITH. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLrkEy,) 
ROMANCE in F perm Piano- { Robert Schumann, 
STUDY in C forte | Anton Rubinstein, 
Mr. FRANK HOLLIs. 
Air, ‘‘ The Morning Prayer” (Zi) 
Sir Michael Costa, 
Miss NIBLETT, 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 
VARIATIONS SERIEUSES, Pianoforte 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
Miss PEPPERCORN. 
Sone (MS.), ‘‘ Dawn, Gentle Flower” 
Arthur Hinton (Student), 
Miss BLANCHE POWELL. 
(Accompanist, Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOCK.) 
ROMANCE in G (MS.), Violin Ethel Barns 
Miss ETHEL BARNS. (Student), 
(Accompanist, Miss LLEWELA DAvVIgs.) 
LIEBESTREU Johannes Bralmy, 
W ALDWANDERUNG Edvard Grieg 
Miss ETHEL BARNARD. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 


ROMANCE, ‘‘ It was a Knight ” at 
Air, ‘‘’Tis the Harp in the Air »| itentand) 
Vincent Wallace. 


Miss PH@BE MERCER, : 
RECITATION, ‘‘ Enoch Arden” (The Return Home) 
Lord Tennyson. 
Mr. Lu RoBINsoN. 
SONG, ‘St. Agnes’ Eve” Arthur 8. Sullivan. 
Miss AMY Hunt 
(Accompanist, Mr. StANLEY HAWLEY.) 
BALLADE in G minor, Op. 23, Pianoforte 
Frederick Chopit 
Miss Amy SCRIVEN. 


LIEDER | 



















<d on me” 
> (Student). 


BURDEN.* 
ubject is a second study. 


Academy Students’ 
tral Concert. 

[IME OF JULY 25TH. 

ELUDE (MS.) ‘‘ Thomas the 

: ay ee ... L. Drysdale. 
Sighs” (Der Freischiitz) 

i liss CLARA SURGEY. 
(ConcertoinG) ... ... Rubinstein. 
orte, Mr. CUTHBERT CRONK. 


Merey” (St. Matthew Passion.) Bach. 
— = Mr, TRoTMAN. 
‘Violin Obbligato, Mr. Percy Exiorr. 


... Weber. 


Gia & 
CHORUS, “God in Nature” ... a Schubert. 
ae BE FEMALE CHOIR. 
| Fag} (Concerto, No. 7) Be? Soka’ 
' ‘Violin, Miss ETHEL Barns. 
CavaTINA, ‘‘ Nobil Signor” (Gli Ugnotit) 
ATeyerbeer. 
Miss CHERON. 
ALLEGRO (Concerto in G) _... ... Beethoven. 
. _ Pianoforte, Mr. W. J. Krpps. 
Atr, “The Almighty ” ie ae Schubert. 
Miss KATE SAVILLE HUGHES. 
.2e laset. 


CongenrginEfiat =... 828... 
. Pianoforte, Mr. W. L. LAMB. 
Arr, “I rejoice in my youth ” (S¢. John) 
G. A. Macfarren. 


Hs Miss EpDITH STOw. 
- Vocan Scena (MS.), ‘‘ Lord of Darkness ” 


W. Wallace. 
Mr. CHARLES PHILLIPS. 









ouNG lady, the other day, perpetrated the 
hg suggestive and summary criticism on a 
ital she had been present at :—‘‘ All 
id not know, I thought were very 
it those I did know, were, in my 
ably rendered !” 


a, No. 1, Pianoforte | is not the place to enlarge 9 the frivolous 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. | joys of a pic-nic, even a Royal 


oS 
Tbe Roval Academy Picnic. 
On Thursday, July 24, a large party of the 


students of the Royal Academy made a dalictrat 
i the river. A commodiou> scam 


| excursion up : 
ck Chopin. | launeh took the party from Staines to the tamets 


grounds of Clievden, at Maidenhead, where they 
pic-nicked and rambled about till evening, W5en, 
with infinite reluctance, they were torn Wy. 
It is probable that they could never have been 
got back at all but for the paramount interest 
attaching to Prize-day, so close impending. This 


cademy pic-nic ; 
all we may permit ourselves to do (for the 
benefit of those unhappy students who were 
not present) is to speak in terms of the most 
rapturous admiration of the musical portion of 
the entertainment, which eclipsed all the other 
features, and positively bafiles description. The 
party was under the efficient leadership of Mr. 
Learmont Drysdale and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Mr. Threlfall, Mr. J. Gordon Syme, Mr. T. B. 
Knott, and Mr. F. Corder were present as guests, 
It was indeed a musical treat. 


The R.A.MMD. Club. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the above was 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on Saturday, 
July 26, when the Report was read and the 
President, Vice-Presidents, and Officers for the 
coming year elected. Sir Arthur Sullivan succeeds 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie in the important post of 
President. 

The Annual Dinner of the Club took place 
immediately afterwards, and in the number of 
members and visitors attending there was plenti- 
ful matter for congratulation on the part of all 
concerned, 

After the usual loyal toasts had been honoured, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings proposed ‘‘ The R,A.M. 
Club” in a lively and eloquent speech. Mr. 
McNaught proposed ‘‘The President and Vice- 
Presidents,” to which toast Dr. Mackenzie and 
Mr. Threlfall responded, the former humorously 
describing himself as a corpse attending his own 
wake (alludmg to his expiration of office). Mr. 
F. Corder responded for ‘‘ The Committee,” and 
Mr. J. Perey Baker for ‘‘ The Hon. Treasurer and 
Hon. Secretary,” the former functionary, Mr. 
Eaton Faning, being unavoidably absent. « ‘‘ The 
Royal Academy ” was then proposed by Mr. C. E. 
Stephens, and Dr. Mackenzie, in responding, took 
the opportunity to contradict the ill-natured 
reports lately circulated concerning a recent 
change in the administrative department of the 
institution. He explained the reasons for the 
appointment of Mr. Corder as Curator, and to his 
complimentary remarks concerning that gentle- 
man, their object replied with a few words of 
very earnest thanks. Mr. Macpherson next gave 
“The Chairman,” forcing another speech from 
Dr. Mackenzie, who was fully equal to his 
arduous duties ; and Mr. Eyers proposed ‘‘ The 
Visitors,” coupling with his toast the names of 
Signor Garcia, Mr. Stanley Lucas, Dr. Turpin, 
and Mr. E. F. Jacques. Dr. Turpin responded in 
very fitting terms for himself and the others. 
Finally, Mr. Threlfall proposed the health of the 
originator of the Club, Mr. Myles Birket Foster, 
a toast which was received with the utmost 









pak sega ee Its obj ig. q 3 
re leftly transferrin e complimentary 
ft ison niet himself 2 Columbus to the 
shoulders of Dr. Mackenzie as the author of 
*Colomba.” The company shortly afterwards 
separated, after a most enjoyable evening. 


Scholarsbips, 


Tur Henry Smart Scholarship was awarded 
to Robert H. Macdonald. There were three 
candidates, and the examiners were George 
Martin, W. Parratt, and Battison Haynes 
(Chairman). 


Tue John Thomas Welsh Scholarship was 
awarded to Catherine Williams. There were 
eight candidates, and the examiners were 
John Thomas, A. Randegger, and Manuel 
Garcia (Chairman). 


Wibat our O13 Students are doing. 


Mr. CuTHBERT NUNN gave an Organ Recital 
at St. John Baptist, Leytonstone, on the 25th 
ult., when the programme included his three 

leasing and effective little pieces, published by 
Veekes & Co. : Romance, Andante, and Gavotte, 
which have already secured considerable accept- 
ance. 


** RAVENSWOOD,” produced at the Lyceum on 
the 20th ult., a play built on Sir Walter Scott's 
‘* Bride of Lammermoor,” by Mr. Herman 
Merivale, seems to have been very generally 
received as a very important and remarkable 
work, and Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE’s incidental 
music is spoken of as well worthy the theme. 


Mr. H. C. TONKING has been appointed Organist 
and Choirmaster of St. Lawrence, Jewry, by 
Guildhall. There were 200 candidates, but only 
six were selected to compete before Dr. Bridge, 
of Westminster Abbey. The organ is one 
of the best in the City, being Ofiginally by 
Father Smith, but has been enlarged by Gray 
and Davidson. 


[Matter intended for this column should have “ Old Students’ 
Corner" written on outside of envelope. ) 


“TreLL me, ye learned, shall we forever be 
adding so much to the bulk—so little to the 
stock? Shall we for ever make new books, like 
apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring 
only out of one vessel into another? —STERNE. 





“THE public requires everything to be human ; 
and the true artist ought properly to make every- 
thing divine. How then should the applause of 
the multitude and true art exist together ?”— 
FORKEL. ~ ’ 

“MEN who have made their mark in the world 
are the men who never spared themselves ; who 
have not only formed grand schemes, but who have 
laboured at the details.”-—-F. MiNe® FOrwERGILL, 
“The Will-power.” 





ioe made an all too brief 


Correspondence, — 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 

Srr,—Mr. Prout, in his analysis of Bach's 
D sharp minor Fugue, omitted to mention one 
remarkable feature, which is additionally note. 
worthy as being the earliest instance of what ig 
now called ‘‘Transformation of Themes.” In bars 
24—27, the alto is the theme of the Fugue meta. 
morphosed as regards the relative lengths of the 
notes, and the same device is repeated in bars 
48—50, where the alto has the theme inverted, and 
the soprano the metamorphosed theme, also 
inverted. This Fugue has been enharmonised 
Py Czerny, Tausig, and Kroll, and I have heard 

roll abused for doing the same thing with the 
third Prelude and Fugue, although Czermy’s 

rocedure has never been objected to. Very 
illogical are some musicians ! 

The false relations in this Fugue, although 
veiled by intermediate passing notes, are amon 
the most singular in Bach’s works. Bars 25 an 
30 (Kroll’s text) are especially noteworthy. 
Yours faithfully, 

H. Davey, 


“THE BEAUTIFUL.—Is the Beautiful without 
us, or is it not rather within us? What we call 
sweet and bitter is our own sweetness, our own 
bitterness, for nothing can be sweet or bitter 
without us. Is it not the same with the Beauti- 
ful? The world is like a rich mine full of precious 
ore, but each man has to assay the ore for himself 
before he knows what is gold and what is not, 
What, then, is the touchstone by which we assay 
the Beautiful? We have a touchstone for dis- 
covering the Good. Whatever is unselfish is 
good. But that applies to moral beings only— 
to men and women, not to Nature at large. And 
though nothing can be beautiful, whether in the 
acts of men or in the works of Nature, except 
what in some sense or other is good, not every- 
thing that is good is also beautiful. What, then, 
is that something which added to the good makes 
it beautiful ? It is a great mystery. ws 
The ideal of what is beautiful is within us; that 
is all we know; how it came there we shall never 
know. . . . What is beautiful in heaven and 
earth is of our own making, our own remembering, 
our own believing. But he who sees it once, too 
near, face to face, eye to eye, blest as he may feel 
in his own soul, soon grows blind to everything 
else. The world calls him dazed and foolish.’— 
Max MULLER. 


**Music has, like Society, its laws of propriety 
and etiquette; and even those to whom their 
deeper meaning has not been revealed, are bound 
to respect and conform to them.’—F. L1sz1, 
% Gluek's ‘Orpheus.’ ” 





** A MAN’S education at school does not fit hin 
for the fight of life, as is too generally assumed; 
it is no more than a preliminary training to teach 
him how to work, how to battle with difficulties. 
The real knowledge required for the business of 
life comes after the schooldays are over.”’—F. 
MILNER FOTHERGILL, ‘* The Will-power.” 





* THe man who can partake with relish of but 
one dish has conspired successfully against lis 
own enjoyment.”—J. W. V. MAcBETH. 












music 


= 
, 





e observe, by affirming that we 
howing that we look, by writing 
, by pumping that we draw water 

Amiel’s Journal, 











7) will asserting itself without 
‘being able to ustify itself. It is persistence with- 
usible motive. It is tenacity of self-love 
for the tenacity of reason or con- 
Amiel’s Journal, ~~. : 














iS very soft, but: much confined ; they often hurt the - 
lungs of the players, and for that reason I suppose 
this kind of poetry is now grown into disuse.”— 
Big SER Se ere i a aan 


- “PAsToRAL writers resemble flutes, which are 


. - 


~ 
— 


“By Lessing’s ‘Laécoon’ ... . the difference 
between the arts of design and language was 
~-madeclear; the summits of the two now appeared 
- sundered, however near their basis might border 
~ oneach other. The artist of design should keep 
himself within the bounds of the beautiful, while 
the artist of language, who cannot dispense with 
_ striking objects of every kind, is permitted to 
' ramble abroad beyond them. The former labours 

_~ for the outer sense, which is satisfied only by the 
- beautiful; the latter for the imagination, which 
~ — may even reconcile itself to deformity.” —GOETHE. 


wo SE geet 





_“APFIDDLE is the proper emblem of a comic 
poet; as this instrument has no medium, and 
either gives us the greatest pleasure or the 
- highest disgust. Farce writers are kits, which 
-_ may just answer the end for a country dance, but 


WAGSTAFF, — 


sg haye scarce any music in them,’—GEOFFRY 


} . is, that if a thing is conspieuons, j, 0 
n | able to bear close exantination. . | _ — 
rd | a beautiful thing because it is beantiiy, :), 






hing that we teach ourselves, by 


— 
=~ 


ln 


~~ 


Principles of a 


_** ONE of the essential n’ ca : = 
Pox 
agit oe 


no vulgarity in that, but show >; : 
whether beautiful or ugly for the adit of oe 
that is vulgar.”-—-EUSTACE BALFovr. a 


““* CHEERFUL looks make every dish a fe. 
and so they make every music lesson a Riser t, 
“Tis a cheap dish, yet how slow teachers pr 
buying it—how slow they are in putting it on 
their tables alongside of their daily work of 
instruction.” —Brainard’s Musical World. 


‘* AND what, after all, is music? In answering 
this question, we for our part, own, and ¢a}} 4 
witness both the history of music and the different 
forms it has assumed in succession, that we cannot 
dispense with the three essential elements of 
rhythm, melody, and harmony. Wherever we 
find one of these powerfully developed, wherever 
we find them in a new, original, characteristic 
form, there we say is music. Whether the pre- 
dominating element be rhythm, as in the music 
of ancient Greece; harmony, as in the highest 
form of sacred music; melody, as in Italian 
opera ; whether two of them are combined, or al] 
three are merged into one ; whether they undergo 
any perceptible modification or not—in its essence 
music remains one and the same, like a deity 
having many attributes. It is a trinity whose 
constituents are those named above, but a trinity 
one and indivisible. Every composition pervaded 
by the living breath of one of these three creative 
powers has a right to exist in the empire of 
musi¢c.”—F. Liszt, ‘‘ Berlioz and his ‘ Harold’ 
Symphony.” 





Che Overture, 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£2 #, d. 
Four lines .. oF at al = 0 4 0 
For every additional line * i 00 9 
Front page, displayed, per inch se 010 0 


Full page, by arrangement. 

* Advertisements for Tue Overture should be sent 
to Tur Eprror, Royal Academy of Music, not later 
than the 25th of each month. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable to 
F. CorpDER. 
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SECTION Iii.—-** MODERATELY DIF EF ICULT.” 


Cee ae IwWw.—** DIFFICULT.” 

. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Polacca in E, Op. 72 

: SCARLATTI, D.—Three Sonatas in C minor: D, and E . 

; BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.— Sonata an Coebene minor, Op. 2, 








Race 
" 
in 

: 

c 


CHARLES HALLE'S “PRACTICAL PIANOFORTE Scio 
SEPARATE EDITIONS, ENGLISH AND CO CONTINENTAL FINGERING, © 


‘SECTION : E ‘ELEME: IVI ENT ARY.’’ 


I1.**‘ EASY.” 
. SCHUMANN, R,—Six Album Leaves (first selection) 
. CLEMENTI, Sg —Three Monferrinas, Op. 49 otk 





. DUSSEK, J. L.—Sonatina in F, Op. 20, No. 3 a 

’ MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C’. eco, ot eas ‘ 

. HILLER,. F.—Three Album Leaves ae 

; BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Sid gtd on “Nel « ‘cor pi * 

non; in-G. ':.. a 

~ HELLER, 8. —Rondino in G wa 

. KUHLAU, a —Andantino and Polacca i in F ‘ 
HILLER, .F,—Suite (Gavotte, Chorale, and Gigue), Op. 19 , 

: BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G minor, AL. 49, Nor 

. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in F, Op. 36, No. sa a 

« MOZART, Ww. A.—Rondoin D ,. a 


> CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in E flat, Op. 37, No.1 
’ BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Swiss Air, with epee 
. CLEMENTI, M. —Sonatina in D, Op. 36, No.6... 


=EIELD;: Ji, —Two Nocturnes 
BRINE) C.—Scherzo, Hunting Song and Toceatina 


; CLEMENYI, M.—Rondo in D major, from Op. 39 ca? a 
~ HELLER, S'—Three Melodies. ... 
; BEETHOVEN, L.VAN.—Rondo in G major, Op. sh No.2 
; MENDELSSOHN, F.—‘ The Rivulet” 

7 BACH }..S; —Prelude, Aria, and Courante 


HAYDN, .—Sonata in E flat + 
‘ HUMME . N.—'' La Contemplazione,” from Op. to). “ 
: HANDEL, F.—“ The Harmonious Blacksmith” Ri 


. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in A major... 
: MENDELSSOHN, F.—Four Songs without Words. 


« DUSSEK;-]J. 
. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonatina in G major, from Op. 79 


. SCHUMANN, R-—' Humoreske," 
. MOZART, HANDEL, and BACH.—Three Gigues 
. MEYER, CH.—‘ Etude de Concert” in E _... re 
; BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo 4a Capriccio, Op. 129 Pe 
. SCHUBERT, F.—Andante, with Variations, in C major .. 
= CHOPIN; F.—Two Nocturnes in F sharp, Op. 15, and 
27 
. MENDELSSOHN, "F.—Two Characteristic Pieces in A 
. RHEINBERGER, JOS.—" Wanderer’s Song,” Toccatina, 
. WEBER, C. M. VON. —DInvitation | a la Valse,” Rondo 
ee 

‘ SCHUMANN, R:—Two Nachtstiicke i in F major and D flat 
. BACH, J. S.—Two Preludes and “Fugues inc sharp maj or 
». BEETHOVEN; L. VAN,—Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78 
CLEMENTI, M.—Toccata in B flat major aw 40 
. WEBER, C..M. VON.—Tarantella in E minor, from 


. CHOPIN, F.— Berceuse in D flat. major, “Op. 57 








» HOMMEL, J. N.—Romanza and Allegro 
- BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—SonatinainG ,... .. 
HALLE, C.—Three Old French Melodies. Arranged by _ 
HUNTEN, -F.—Andante, Allegretto, oxi — ot qi 
: HUMMEL, J._N.—RondoinC .. ; 
STEIBELT, D.—Sonata in C 


ae - 


- 


tee 


BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G major, Op. 14, No.2 


from Op. 


one 


L.—Andantino and Allegro in G, from Op. 39 


tlentiestidte let al ae a a ~_ 


cccececceoeece 
5 ™ a 


No. 1(‘‘ Moonlight a”) 


Op. 20 (1st. ‘Tmovement)... 











D flat, Op. 2 


major and E major, Op. 7 








and Hunting Piece 





Brillante, Op. 6 
major, from Op. 23+ 


and C sharp minor, from “Das Wohltemperirte Clavier" 





Sonata, Op. 70 a on 


OT 


VERY DIFFICULT.°?* 





No. s..4. [avo 

1. PIANOFORTE TUTOR . ves one 5, 0 

2. HALLE, C.—Twelve Favourite Airs. ‘Arranged by. qn=0 

3. EIGHT ‘LITTLE PIECES. By various Composers... 4 ©} 9. 

4. HONTEN, F.—Six Little Airs ... Pret: zi, 

5: CZERNY, C.—Ten Melodious and Progressive Studies ie WO 

. KALKBRENNER, ni and AY: Seen nic Airs with ra 
Variations: ... «we 4 0 
SECTION 
1. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No.1... Ames a0 
2. MOZART, Ww. Tau Antente con Warlaxicui, Allegretto and 17 
Rondo = 4 0} 18 

3. DUSSEK, L.—Allegro, “Andante, and Rondo alla. Torca 4°01] 19 
4. BEETHO: EN, L. VAN.—Sonatina in F te at + 4) Or P20 
5. CZERNY, C. —Rondo Grazioso in C major .,. {0+} 22 
6 HELLER, S.—Andantino and Capriccietto ... 45h0 
7. CLEMENTI, M.—Three Valses in F, C, ya G 4 0} 22 
8. HILLER, F.—Sonatina in F, Op. 196 : Sa font_tAis O-| 29 
9. DUSSEK, L.—Sonata in G, ‘ie 20, No. tc ser we 4 0] 24 
10. CLEMEN I, M.—Sonatina in G, Op. 36, No. 2 te 4 0} 25 
1. DIABELLI, A.—Two Rondos in A minor and F major, Op. 153 4.0.20 
12 KUHLAU, F.—Sonatina i in C, Op. 20, No.1 ... 4 Of} 27 
13. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G, Op. 49, No. 2 4.0] 28 
14. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No. 3 nay 4 0} 29 
15. RIES, F.— Romanza and Rondo Brillante, Op. 86 4.0130 

. SCALES in all the Major and Minor Keys, and eemare 16. 
Scales,. 4 0/17 

2. DUSSEK, J. L:—Sonata in A major, Op. 20, No. 4 rae 4 of 18 
3, HUNTEN, F.—Rondoletto in C major.. 4.0 
4. HAYDN, J.—Sonata in G major.. 4.0} 19 

Si BEETHO EN, L. VAN, —Rondo in C major, ‘Op. 51% No.t 4 0} 20 
6. SCHUMANN, "R.—Six Album Leaves (second selection) 4 0 | 21 

7. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C major .. 5 0} 22 

8. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Air, with Variations, inG major 4° 0] 23 

9. HUMMEL, Oe N.—Rondo Villageois, in C major, Op. 122... 4 0 | 24 
10. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonata in E flat major, Op. 20 .. 4 0} 25 
ir, BERTINI, H.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from Op. 2 & 32 4 0} 26 
12, BACH, J. S.—Two Minuets and Two Gavottes = 4 0} 27 
13. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in F major.. 5 0} 28 
14. WEBER, 'C. M. VON.—Andante con Variazioni, Minuetto 29 

and Rondo, from Op. 3 Te 4 0} 30 

15. SCHUBERT, P._Twelve ‘Valses” we 4.0 

1. HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondo in E flat, Op, ne 4° 0 | 23 
2. SCHUM ANN, R.—Four Charatteristic. Pieces, from ‘Op. 124 4°01) 24 
3. BEET HOVEN, L. VAN.—Andante in F major... 4 0] 25 
4. BACH, J. S. —Two Preludes and Fugues, ror “Das Wohl- 
temperirte Clavier” 4 0] 26 
. WEBER, C. M. VON. ~Rondo Brillante in E flat, Op. 62... 5 0| 27 
2 SCHUBERT, F.—lmpromptu in A flat, Op. r42, No. 2 4 0| 28 
7. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata Pathétique, Oe: 13 6 0] 29 
8. SCARLATTI, D,—Three Studies, in F,C, and A we 4 20130 
9. HELLER,S Arabesque in C major, and Egloguein ‘A major B-On31 
10. CLEMENTI, M.—Lento Patetico and Paestes from Sonata ; 
in F sharp minor ... 4. 0} 32 

11. CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes i in ‘'E flat. major “and F minor 4-0 

12. MEYER, CH.—Andantino Grazioso and Scherzo, from Op.31 4 0] 33 

13. BACH, Ls S.—Praembu!um, Air, Passepied, and 'Gigue 5-0 

14. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in A-flat major, Op. 85, No.2 .. 4 0] 34 

15. BEETHOV EN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata, with Funeral 

March, Op. 26 in 6 0] 35 

16, eee son F.—Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, 

ae aes veet4—* 01230) 

17. HENSELT, A,—Nocturne in G flat, Op. » ae 4 0 
18, SCHUMANN, R.—Three Impromptus, in A major, E minor, 37 
and E major Op. 99 Zan rte 4 0 | 38 

19, CHOPIN F.—Impromptu i in A flat, Op. 29 re ay ovens Ai ON 30 

20. TAUBERT, G.—* La Campanella, r Opian “fy ase 4 0 
21. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle i in F minor, Op, 66... 40} 40 
22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Prelude and Fognein from Op. 35 4-0 

* SECTION W.—* 

1, BEETHOVEN, L. (’AN.—Sonata ir A flat, Op. 110 6° 0} 15 

z. SCHUMANN, R.—Two Phantaisie-Stiicke, from Op. 12... 4 0) 16 

3. WEBER, C. M. VON,—Andante and “Rondo, from Grand 17 

Sonata in D minor, Op. 49 oe 6 0/13 

4. HELLER, S.—La Chasse, Study i in E flat, Op. 20: aes 4 0/19 

5. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata, Les Adieux, l’Absence, 

et le Retour, Op. §1 6 0 | 20 

6. MENDELSSOHN, F, —Presto Scherzando in F sharp minor 4 0| 21 

z CHOPIN, F.—Two Studies, in E and G flat, from Op. 10... 4 0| 22 

fisbeeg C. M. VON.—Momento Capriccioso in B flat, 23 
ist 5a ey Wee) 

9. BACH af S.—Fantasia Chromatica i in D minor 5°70." 24 
10, HENSELT, A.—Romanza and Study in F sharp, Op. 2 4” 0.125 
11. CHOPIN, F.—Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 aah Red eal) 

14. SCHUMANN, R—Romanza in D minor, Op. 32... 4, 0| 26, 
3. MENDELSSOHN, F,—Capriccio in F sharp minor, Op. 5 ; ) 
“0 


7 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonatain E major, Op. 109 


. SCHUMANN, R—Two Caprices in C and E, from a Suse 

. BACH, J. 

i CHOPIN, F 

. LISZT.—Three Hungarian Airs . a 

. HENSELT,, Ay —" Thanksgiving ‘after a Storm,” Study i in | 
4 

| 


; BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata inC_ minor, Op. rit 0 
. CHOPIN, F. —Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60.. pe 
: SCHUMANN, R,—Toccata in C major, Op. 7 
. KESSLER, J. C.—Two Studies in B minor and (os C major 

5 ' 


es —Prelude and Fugue in A minor.. 


4 

wi 
.—Impromptu in G fiat, Op. 51 ote 
2 


A flat 


from Op. 20... 
CHOPIN, F,—Grand Polonaise in A flat, Op 5 


BEETHOVEN, L VAN.—Grand Sonata in B hat, ‘Op. 106. 


First, Part... ) 
PEE DEED) L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, Op 106. 
Second Part. Pr 6 0m 


THE END. 


* The title “Very Difficult” is not meant to convey the idea that this Section will provide pieces of the extreme difficulty suited to 


exceptional cases only (this being beyond the scope of a “‘ School”), it is by taxing in a high degree the general Student's intellectual facu ties 
as well as their mechanical powers that the works included will be found “ very difficult” to play well. 
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17th February, 1660, ‘In ye morning came Mr. Hix, ye Instrument Maker, and I consulted with 
him about ye altering my lute and my viall.”—Prpys’ Diary. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
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POPULAR CLASsics, 
A SELECTION OF STERLING COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


N.B.—The Letters before each number denote the degree of difficulty—a stands for difficult ; b, moderately 
difficult; c, easy; ad, very easy. 


No. 

e 1. Sonatain G a Haydn 
d 2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37). > Clementi 
6 3. Posthumous rondo in B flat.. Mozart 

ec 4. Sonata in D (Op. 47)>.. : Dussek 
b 5. Sonatain Csharpminor .. E Haydn 

ec 6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .. .. Clementi 
b 7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) Bach 
ad 8. SonatinainG . - Beethoven 
¢ 9. Echo (from the Partita inB minor) Bach 
a 10. Sonatina in F (Op. 38).. . Clementi 
a@11. Sonatina in F es .. Beethoven 
ec 12. Sonata in C ws Haydn 
6 13. Prelude and caprice i inc minor (Qna Partita) 

ac 

ce 14. SonatainEminor .. Haydn 
c 15. L’adieu A Dussek 
¢ 16. Two minuets in CG and D : Beethoven 
617. La contemplazione Hummel 
618. Abschied . -. Schumann 
b19. Allegro, sarabande, and scherzo in A minor 
(3rd Partita) .. = Bach 

c 20. Sonata in F Haydn 
b 21, Andante in B flat (Op. 75) .  Dussek 
b 22. Rondo a eapriccio (Op. 129) . .. Beethoven 
c 23. Souvenir .. -Schumann 
ec 24. Allegro, sarabande, and assacaille in G minor 
(7th Suite) ‘ Handel 

b 25. Gavotte and Musette in ‘'D minor (Suites 
Anglaises, No. 6) Bach 

b 26. Allegro con brio in E flat (from Sonata, Op. 13) 
Hummel 

b 27. Sonata in D(No.10) .. .. Paradies 
b 28. Deux romances in B-flat and E flat Steibelt 
e 29. Presto in A flat (from Sonata, “at 8 Haydn 
c 30. Sonata in C (Op. 53) .. a Woelfli 
¢ 31. Saxon air with variations .. Dussek 
ce 32. Passepied (Partita in B minor) Bach. 
c 33. Two minuets in G and E flat . Beethoven 
b 34. Rondo brillant in B flat (Op.107) .. Hummel 
b 35. Toccata in A (from Sonata, No, 6)... Paradies 


b 36. Gigue in F sharp minor (Suite, No, 6) Handel 
b 37. Invitation pour la valse (Aufforderung zum 


Tanze) .. 4 Weber 
¢ 38. Minuet and Trio in E flat ‘Beethoven 
e 39. Sonata in E Paradies 
b 40. Nocturne in E flat (Op ‘9, No. 2) Chopin 
e 41, Aria (4th Partita) r Bach 
» 42. La galante, rondo (Op. 120) . Hummel 
b 43. Rondo brillant in E flat (Op. 62) Weber 
ec 44, Wiegenliedchen (Op.124) . .. Schumann 
645. Aria con variazioni in A (Op. 107, No. 3) 

Hummel 
b 46. Octave study Steibelt 
c 47. Two minuets (Ist Partita) Bach 
a 48, Polonaise in C (Op 89).. .-Beethoven 
b 49. Prelude and Fugue in D (Op. 35, No. 2) 
Mendelssohn 
ec 50. Gigne in B flat (1st Partita).. : Bach 
b 51. Marche funébre (from Sonata, Op. BY) Chopin 
a 52. Grand Polonaisein E flat .. F Weber 
¢ 53, Tempo di ballo . .. Scarlatti 
c 54. Rondo pastorale (from Sonata, Op. 24) Dussek 
b 55, Arabesque (Op. 18) -Schumann 
b 56. Six variations ou an original theme in F 
(Op. 34).. ; .. Beethoven 
b 57. Variations in F minor. Fag Haydn 
b 58. aioe valse in E flat (Op. 18) .. Chopin 
b 59. I 2 apy u in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3) Schubert 
a 60. P rillante in K (Op. 72) Weber 
b 61. Bagatelle in E flat (Op. 33,No.1) Beethoven 
a 62. Ilmoto continuo (from Sonata, Op.24) Weber 
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No. 


SSSA oo 


i 
| 
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a 119, 
a 120. 


- Schlummerlied (Op. 124) . Schumann 3.9 — 
: Capriccio in F (Op 49). Hummel 4 oO 
. Variations “ Quant’ e pid bella” Beethoven 4 3 
. Menuetto in B minor (Op.78) ~. Schubert 3 9 
. Two musical sketches Mendelssohn 3 9 
. Variations ‘“ The harmonious blacksmith” 
Handel 3 9 — 
. Sonata in B or COR 38, No. 2) .. Clementi 4 9 — 
. Andante (Op . Beethoven 49 
. Rondo AN ass tor Sonata. Op. 45, No.1) 
Dussek 4 0 
5 Variations sérieuses (Op. eS) ae 6 0 
. Fantasia in C.. Haydn 4 9 
. Polonaise in A (Op. 40) Chopin 3 9 
. Sonata in A (No. 31).. Scarlatti 3 9 
5. Rondeau villageois (Op. 122) -. Hummel 4 9. 
. Andante in E minor (Op. 7, No. lice es ven 3.0 
. Prelude in B flat (1st Partita) .. - Bach 2 0 


. Adagio from “ LInvocation ” (Op. 77) Disk 3 0 


. Berceuse (Op. 57) .. Chopin 3 9 
Adagio from Sonata (Op. 2A) Weber 3 09 
La bella capricciosa (Op. 55, Hummel 6 9 

. Allemande in B flat (1st Partita) - Bach 3 9 


. Andante and Rondo capriccioso (Op. 14 


. Preeambulum in G (5th Partita).. 

88. Novellette in E (Op. 21, No. 7) 
. Sonata in C (Unfinished) . 3 
I pee vivace (Kraftig und feurig) (Op. 7, 


: eee ee in G flat (Op. 51) 
. Gavotte and Musette in G minor (Suites 


. Allegretto in F minor (Op. § 94, No.3) Schubert 3 0 
. Nachtstuck in F (Op. 23, No. 4). 
. Momento capriccioso (Op. 12) 


. Allegro con fuoco (Studies, No. 1) 
. Menuet du Caréme. 


. Menuetto in G (5th Partita) 
: loners in F sharp minor, from Sonata 


F Rawieneie inF sharp (Op. 28) 
. Menuetto eapriccioso, from Sonata in A flat 


. Variations on a Russian air 

. Valse in D flat (Op. 64, No.1) .. 
. Valse in C sharp minor (Op. 64, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
« Novellette in F (Op. 21, No. 1) 
. Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35, No 1) 






gp 


Mendelssohn 4 

Allegro brillante in D (Studies, No. 5) 
Cipriani Potter 3 9 
Ballade in A flat (Op. 47) . Chopin 5 9 
-Bach 3 9 
. Schumann 3 0 
. Beethoven 4 9 


No.3 Mendelssohn 4 0 


Chopin 4 9 


Anglaises, No. 3) . Bach 3 0 


. Schumann 3 9 


Weber 4 9 
Fantasia in F sharp minor (Op 28) 
Mendelssohn 6 0 


Cipriani Potter 3 0 
Dussek 3 0 
Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15, No. 2) (Chopin. 3 0 
en Bach 3 0 


(Op. 6 Mendelssohn 3 0 


Schumann 3 ‘0 
(Op. 39) . Weber 4 0 
. Beethoven 5 0 

Chopin 3 0 


Schumann 3 0 
Mendelssohn 4 0 


Vivace con celerita (Studies, No. 3) 
Cipriani Potter 3 0 


. Sonata in C Scarlatti 3 0 
. Mai, lieber Mai a . Schumann 3 0 
. Prelude in D flat (Op. 28, No. 15) ..Chopin 3 0 
3. Canzonetta in G minor Dussek 3 0 


. Caprice in A minor (Op. 33, ‘No. 1) Mendelssohn 4 0 
. Romanzain F minor (Sonata, Op. 125) Spohr 3 0 
. Valse in A minor (Op. 34) . 
. Frohliche Zeit “* 

. Allegro moderato in C (Studies, No. 1)Steibelt 3 0 


Chopin 3 0 
Schumann 3 0 


Nocturne in D flat (Op. 27, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor (Op. 35, No. 5) 
Mendelssohn 4 0 


SELECTED, EDITED, AND FINGERED BY 
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Prosper Sainton. 















i Oi Friday, October 17, was taken to his 
‘ seott Prosper PHrILiprr Ciranters SAINTON, 
the most eminent teacher of the violin of 
the century, and the doyen of Academy 
professors, having been among us for forty- 
five years. On this mournful bereavement 
we can offer no remarks; all we find it 
fitting here to do is to quote the heartfelt 
tribute which the Principal made to the 
memory of our deceased friend at the 
Saturday Fortnightly Concert :— 

** Professors and Students of the Academy, 
—Not so many days ago this room was 
filled, even as it is filled now, and we were 
gathered together to listen to bright music 
and to welcome some of the most distin- 
guished artists of our time. 

* None of us then present knew that a 
black cloud was hanging over us, that we 
were sitting under a death-shadowed roof, 
or that the Academy was to be changed into 
a house of mourning. But so it is. 

«A severe blow has been dealt to us by the 
removal of a man who has lived and worked 
in this school for a long period of years— 
and worked too with a devotion to his Art 
and his pupils which may justly be called 
phenomenal. 

«Since the death of Sir George Macfarren, 
no keener sorrow has fallen upon the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

“When Prosper Sainton died yesterday the 
world lost an eminent artist and a good 
man—but the Academy lost much more. 

“Tt is difficult for me, at this moment, to 
sum up his worth and the extent of our loss, 
because I have hardly recovered from the 
daze which such a sudden shock naturally 
produces. 

“When I tell you that my own father as 
well as myself were his pupils, I think I may 
well be considered qualified to represent 
those among you who have lost a master 
and a friend, 

“The sound of the names Sainton-Dolby 
has been dear to our ears for many years. 
Husband and wife were devoted to this 
school. The names of the great dead are 
not merely traditions, but living injluences 
ever at work, perpetuating their memories in 
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a manner more useful and efficient than 
any monuments can do. 

‘«In every corner of this country we look 
for and see the spirit of this artistic pair. 
The orchestras of our day are peopled by 
Sainton’s pupils, and the warm, brilliant, 
and fascinating style of playing of which he 
was a master is not likely to die out, for it 
is an heirloom left by him to this very 
school, and it is our duty to respect his 
wishes to the fullest extent. 

‘Truly may it be said of Sainton, that § 
the good he did lives after him. He died at § 
the age of seventy-seven. But advancing 
age had no power to weaken his love for his 
violin; with the eagerness of a youth of 
seventeen he studied until a few days ago 
the music written for it, and not the 
youngest professor in this Academy could 
have followed the musical literature of our 
day with keener interest or more anxiety 
to impart knowledge to his pupils. 

‘«T have already said too much, at a time 
when silence is more grateful than speech. 
We have not only lost a master, but one 
of the very best and kindest friends which 
the Academy ever had. Indeed, we have 
been parted from a personality which can 
never be replaced. The old familiar figure 
will no more be seen. But we still feel the 
firm grasp of the knotty and gnarled hand ; 
we still hear the voice which carried with it 
the convincing sense of the affectionate 
disposition of the man: and his memory f[ 
will live while this Institution stands—and 
after. In the name of his colleagues and 
pupils, [ask for silence.”’ 

On Thursday, October 23, he was laid to § 
rest in the grave of his wife at Highgate § 
Cemetery, attended by a throng of sincere 
mourners, amongst whom were—besides the 
Principal and many of those belonging to the 
Royal Academy— Sir George Grove, Sefior 
Sarasate, and mostof the deceased musician’s 
pupils. A large cross from the professors of 
the Royal Academy, a harp from M. Sainton’s 
pupils, a violin and bow from My. Threlfall, 
and a wreath from the Excelsior Society 
were among the floral tributes which con- 
verted the grave into a lovely bower. 
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ooking Back. 


Mosrpeoplelook back with a certain degree 
of tenderness upon their long past school 
days, however unhappy these may have been at 
the time ; but to the musician this retrospect 
is peculiarly delightful, for his student days 
are surely the most interesting part of his 
life. Apart from hisown personal experiences 
and mental growth, the memory dwells with 
never ceasing pleasure upon the youthful 
doings of one’s fellows, who have since 
become—what? distinguished or extin- 
guished, bosom friends or hated rivals? At 
least, something very different from what 
they were twenty yearsago. Twenty years! 
It sounds a tremendous amount of time to 
look forward to, yet to gaze back upon it 
seems but a few months. But this is a 
remark savouring of unoriginality, and we 
will therefore not enlarge upon it. Yet trite 
as it may be it came home to us recently 
with a dazzling surprise when we turned 
over the leaves of a volume of old Royal 
Academy programmes, lent to us by a former 
fellow student. ‘This volume contains the 
programme of every performance given by 
the students of our Institution between 
November, 1869, and July, 1876 ; and though 
many of our readers were infants in arms 
during most of this time, there are others 
to whom it is the same period of intense 
interest that it 1s to the present writer. 
Let us then turn over the well-remembered 
pages together and recall a few of the names 
and their associations. 

Firstly, as regards the music performed. 
At the Students’ Concerts (now known as the 
Fornightlies) truth obliges us to confess that 
the programmes were somewhat dull in 
those days. The vocal items were fairly 
varied, but in the pianoforte music modern 
writers were sadly ignored; during the 
years 1869-72 the names of Schumann and 
Liszt occur only once each, and that of 
Chopin but thrice. Mendelssohn, Bennett, 
Beethoven, and Mozart form the staple, 
varied by Schubert and Moscheles. Com- 
positions by students too are comparatively 
rare, though there are some very in- 
teresting ones as time goes on. ‘The 
first names that strike us are those 
of Stephen Kemp, Thomas Wingham, and 
Shakespeare. The latter was at that time a 
pianist, his vocal contributions being marked 
“second study.’’ On June 80, 1870, an 
interesting item occurs in the shape of a 
selection from Bach's thirty harpsichord 
variations, performed by a Mr. Docker on 


| Sonata by way of a maiden effort. 


an instrument lent for the occasion by 
Messrs. Kirkman. It was a very small 
selection, only four variations, but doubtless 
this was for lack of time, as there was astiff 
programme on this occasion, including 
Beethoven’s Liederkreis (six songs), sung by 
Mr. Shakespeare, and Bach’s Preludes and © 
Fugues in C$ minor and C# major, played by 
Miss Burleigh. At this Concert Mr. W. A. 
Howells made his first appearance. At the 
summer Concert three movements of a 
Symphony in D minor by Mr. Wingham 
were heard, as well as the Adagio and Finale 
of Mr. Shakespeare’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
played by the composer. In October, 1870, 
we find the well-known names of Wadmore 
and Henry Guy among the singers, and they 
figure pretty constantly in the programmes 
during the next five years. Mr. Eaton 
Faning alsoappears, playing the ‘‘ Moonlight”’ 
Nothing 
of special interest then occurs till the annual 
Orchestral Concert in June, 1871, when the 
inordinately lengthy programme of twenty- 
two numbers contains a Choral Fugue by 
‘‘Parry, Mus. Bac. (student), two move- 
ments of a Symphony in C minor by Shakes- 
peare, two movements of a Symphony in B 
flat by Wingham, and the first movement of 
a Piano Concerto by Kemp—a goodly array 
of students’ works. Next October we find 
among the pianists the names of Walter 
Fitton and Edith Brand, the former now 
filling the post of accompanist for some time 
to come, succeeding Mr. Kemp. Mr. Louis 
Parker’s name also frequently appears, and 
on February 29, 1872, Master T. A. Matthay 
played Bennett’s Theme and Variations in K. 
The summer Concert again brings a monster 
programme, with the following students’ 
works: Symphony in C minor, first move- 
ment, HKaton Faning; Anthem, ‘Make a 
joyful noise,’ Henry Guy; and Festal 
Overture in C (in commemoration of the 
R.A.M. Jubilee), Wingham. Miss Channell 
plays the first movement of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto, and Joseph Ridgway the 
first movement of the same composer's 
Sonata in G, both for the first time heard 
within those walls. We should remind our 
readers that all the Academy Concerts up to 
the end of 1874 took place in the Hanover 
Square Rooms. 

Among the singers of this period are: 
Miss Butterworth (Westmoreland Scholar), 
Miss Beasley, Miss Barkley, and Mr. Dudley 
Thomas; among the pianists, Miss Harraden ; 
and among the violinists, Mr. Palmer, besides 
Mr. Pettit the cellist. Im 1873 Mr. Hullah 




















2 recruited by the name 
which used to be such a 
s; they are now familiar 
. and bid fair to become 
the second generation. 
pears as a composer, and 
son, who perished, alas! 


nd Miss Beata Francis were 
gers on May 15, 1878, at one 
t of Concerts, and on June 19 

scott played for the first time 
te). The July orchestral Concert 
d: Symphony in C, first movement, 
ymphony in B minor, first move- 
Florence Marshall; Andante and 
, with tenor solo recitatives, from 
ham’s Choral Symphony ; and Andante 
and Scherzo from Symphony in C minor, 
Ba on Faning; besides Miss Prescott’s 
quaint part-song, “The Crier.” This was 
performed again later and we remember it 
perfectly. It began thus :— 
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- Good folk, 





We will not vouch for the part-writing at 
this distance of time, but the whole piece 
sticks in our memory as pieces only do at 
that period of one’s life, and when they are 
good. Now the well-known names begin 
fo come in crowds. There was Eugéne 
Boutenop, who used to play Chopin so 
tastefully —what has become of him ? 
‘There was Miss Mary Davies, who amazed 
everybody at her first appearance with 
her singg of the ‘Erl-King.” There 
was Miss Marie Duval, with her pretty, 
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bright voice, and Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, 


oo 


who played the violin so well. We are now 
in June, 1874, and here is Mr. Rampfyle 
playing the piano and Miss Marian Wittams 
singing—singing what? Bless our soul! 
Such a song! Perhaps she remembers that 
high C yet? And Mrs. Marshall is getting 
on nicely with her Symphony in B minor, 
producing the Scherzo, which we didn’t cate 
for, and the Andante, which we did. How 
did it go? 











Just a wee bit like a certain movement of 
Beethoven’s, eh ? But only a reminiscence, 
At this same Concert (called in those days a 
‘‘Public Rehearsal’) Ridgway played the 
Schumann Concerto very finely, and We can 
remember yet the peculiarly ringing tones of 
Miss Beasley’s voice in ‘ Irom mighty 
kings.” The Parepa-Rosa scholar of this 
year was Miss Bolingbroke, and Miss Marie 
Duval, Miss Fischer, and Miss Reimar were 
also among the good singers. At the 
‘Public Rehearsal” of June 80th Miss 
Prescott’s setting of Psalm xiii. was per- 
formed, concerning which all we remember 
is that the parts were auto-lithographed and 
almost illegible ; there was also an Overture 
by Bampfylde, which we cannot recollect in 
the least. The next Chamber Concert was 
a memorable one, including Macfarren’s 
pretty Cantata for female voices, ‘‘ Songs in 
the Cornfields.” Mary Davies never, surely, 
sang better than in that pathetic little air, 
‘‘ Deeper than the hail can smite.” The 
other soloists were Miss Jessie Jones, Miss 
Thekla Fischer, and Miss Bolingbroke. And 
what a choir of fine fresh voices we had just 
then ! Besides all the ladies recently men- 
tioned it included Miss Nessie Goode, Miss 
M. J. Williams, Miss Barnby, Miss Grace 
Bolton, Miss Farrar, Miss Steel, and many 
others. On this occasion two movements 
of a charming Violin Sonata by Jackson 
were played, and “Master Speer” made 
his début as pianist with a Dussek Rondo. 
The summer Concert this year was rather 
bare of interest; an Overture by Jackson 
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was produced, and Mrs. Marshall’s Andante 
repeated. Next come some uninteresting 
Chamber Concert programmes —of which 
we remember nearly every item—with no 
novelty but a Trio by Jackson, graceful but 
unoriginal. 

A performance of Smart’s feeble part-song, 
‘‘ Rest thee on this mossy pillow,” by thirty 
of our best ladies’ voices, rings yet in our 
ears, as it very likely does in Mr. Walter 


Macfarren’s. (To be continued.) 


Passing Wotes, 

Tue rehearsals for the Norwich Festival 
held in our concert-room were a great treat 
for the students. But it was amusing, the 
conscientious air with which they all 
came to their professors and argued that it 
would be so much more profitable for them to 
sit up there in the gallery and listen to the 
rehearsals than to take a mere lesson from a 
teacher. Buteit was rather rough on the 
teacher. Had we made these virtuous pupils 
pass an examination on the proceedings, we 
should have doubtless got even with them. 
But there! it is only once in a way. 





‘‘Benoup, how these eritics love one 
another!’’ Mr. Luscombe Searelle, the 
composer of a certain musique hight, ‘“‘ The 
Black Rover,’”’ being roughly handled by the 
press, did even as another person did, not 
wholly unknown to the present writer. He 
printed his notices in such a way as to 
exhibit to the most advantage the glaring 
contradictions which are always to be found 
when the opinions of many, even unfoolish 
men, are collated. Whereupon a not very 
strange thing happened: certain of these 
scribes and Pharisees—even as they did 
on a former occasion—rounded upon their 
brethren; went back on them, shook them, or 
gave them away (whichever is the correct 
American expression)—in other words, they 
said that it was notorious that some papers 
possessed critics whose opinions were worth- 
less, which fact accounted for the dis- 
crepancies in question. But if our critics 
are not all infallible, what rope has life for 
us to cling to? If, instead of judging the 
merits of a work, we have to gauge the 
abilities of its critics, cosmos is again chaos, 
and ‘‘ things is just awful ! ’’ 





Firep with emulation, and considering 
that the higher branches of art are not 
sufficiently treated in the Examination 
questions propounded last month, a corres- 
pondent sends us the following :— 
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1. What are the elements i mnsie:cons 
ee ee ene 
cats ’’’ ? es 

2. Describe the Form of a ey ‘and how 
she jumps out of it. State how it differs 
—7 a Catch of herrings and a Round of 

eef. 

8. Describe a Canon of two in one, and 
state how it differs from two Deans in a 
Cathedral yard. 

4. What is the effect of a cross-accent on 
three angry men? Im such a case how 
would you avoid the descent of a Ritmo a tre 
battute. 

5. How do you prepare, sound, and resolve 
the discord known as the family jar? Make 
an example : of yourself, not of some one else. 

6. How does a full clo’se differ from an 
empty portmanteau ? 





Tue Report of the Associated Examina- 
tions Board is a very interesting document. 
Not quite fifty per cent. of the candidates 
passed, the proportion of failures in Theory 
being dismally large—83 plucked out of 110. 
Of course the pianists represented three- 
fourths of the entire body, and there was 
only one candidate for violoncello. The 
plan of campaign for next year has been 
already announced, the changes being the 
awarding of ‘‘Honours’’ to meritorious 
candidates and the supplementing of the 
examination by a lower grade, called the 
‘‘ Local School Examinations,” a praise- 
worthy effort to direct the attention of 
beginners to the necessity for technical 
training. 





THe representatives of the ‘‘ Société des 
Auteurs Dramatiques’’ do not seem to be 
making much headway in their efforts to 
drive foreign music out of the English 
market. We could almost find it in our 
hearts to sympathise with their scheme, the 
success of which would mean a ‘‘ boom’”’ on 
native composers, especially for the organ. 
Several test cases for alleged infringement 
of rights are being fought out, but the result 
does not seem very doubtful. 





Mr. Barrison Haynes has been appointed 
a Professor in Harmony and Composition at 
the Royal Academy. 





Mr. Brtsemann inyites all students and 
their friends, who are living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Highbury, and are desirous of 


joining the Society, to communicate with 


him. 


oe 

















AND will give a Vocal 
y Hall on Thursday 
b 27, when Madame 
dile. Agnes Janson, and 
wnnounced to appear. The 
ncludes Brahms’s ‘‘ Songs of 
es (Op. 52), for four voices and 
{ accompaniment ; also songs 
Grieg, F. Cowen, R. Steggall, 
thal it promises to be an interesting 
and we wish Mr. Copland a 


ury Philharmonic Concerts for the 
; ® season, which open on November 
17, with Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah.’ The 
"same composer's ‘‘ Reformation”? Symphony, 
Cowen’s ‘‘ St. John’s LEve,’’ Weber’s 
« Kuryanthe,’’ and SBarnett’s ‘‘ Ancient 
_ Mariner,” with other less important works, 
are to follow in due course. Mr. G. R. 
Betjemann has been appointed sub-conductor, 
and will take part in the direction of the 
rehearsals. 


Mr. Srantey Hawutey gave a Concert on 
Thursday evening, the 28rd ult., at the 
Conservative Hall, Winchmore Hill, and was 
assisted by Miss Florence Easton and Miss 
Helen Saunders; Messrs. Gerald Walenn, 
C. H. Allen Gill, Macleod Ramsay, and 
C. M. J. Edwards. The programme 
included instrumental works by Rubinstein, 
Schumann, Chopin, Wieniawski, Mendels- 
sohn, &c., andsongs by Gounod, Meyerbeer, 
,  &c. Miss Helen Saunders sang two songs 
: by Mr. Hawley, which were very well 
_ ‘received, 


Wotes on Bach's Forty-cight 
Fugues, 
By Esenezer Provt, B.A. 
(Continued from page 84.) 


The second volume of the ‘“‘ Forty-eight "’ 
was written, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say compiled, about twenty-two 
years later than the first, in the year 1744. 
Though evidently designed as a companion 
series to the first set (as is shown from its 
containing preludes and fugues in every 
key), it was not entitled “Das Wohltem- 
perirte Clavier’’ by the composer himself. 
We know from Spitta that Bach, during 
the later years of his life, occupied himself 
largely in collecting and revising his works, 
and of at least two of the fugues in the 
second volume (those in G major, No. 39, 
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and A flat, No. 41) earlier versions are in 
existence. The probability is that Bach 
collected some of his best fugues for this 
work, composing a certain number of them, 
especially those in extreme keys, to complete 
the series. 

The second book of the ‘ Forty-eight” 
therefore differs from the first chiefly in 
presenting to us Bach’s genius in its 
maturity. While in the first volume we 
find some few fugues (e.g., Nos. 6, 8, 20) of 
comparatively inferior musical interest to 
the others, and of more artificial con- 
struction, this can hardly be said of the 
second series. Here there is not one fugue 
that can be called dry. The more elaborate 
devices of canon and double counterpoint in 
the tenth and twelfth, when we meet with 
them here, appear to flow more naturally 
and to smell less of the lamp than in the 
first set. The student will realize this at 
once if he compare the canons in No. 46 
with those of No. 20, or the double counter- 
point in the twelfth of No. 47 with that of 
No. 8. Here everything appears spon- 
taneous; at the same time it must be 
admitted that the best numbers of the first 
book—for example, the magnificent five- 
part fugue in C sharp minor (No. 4), or the 
triple counterpoint of the B flat fugue 
(No. 21), are not surpassed by anything 
in the. later volume. One more point 
remains to be noticed—the preference for 
three-part fugues shown by Bach in this 
part of the work. ‘The first volume con- 
tains ten fugues in four parts, two in five, 
one in two, and eleven in three. In the 
second book we find fifteen fugues for three 
voices, and the remaining nine for four, and 
many of the three-part fugues are among 
the finest of the collection. And now, 
without further preface, let me proceed 
with the notices of the separate numbers. 

No. 25.—C major, 2, 83 bars (8 voices). 
The answer is tonal, and there is no regular 
countersubject. It should be noticed that 
the interval of a tone between the first two 
notes of the subject becomes a semitone in 
the answer. ‘This is because the second 
note is an auxiliary note; and in Bach’g 
time such a note when below the harmony 
note was frequently taken in the diatonic 
scale of the key, instead of being (as mostly 
now-a-days) a semitone below. ‘There are 
four episodes (bars 13 to 21, 29 to 39, 48 
to 47, and 55 to 67), all of which are 
formed from the last two bars of the subject, 
Great unity of character is given to this 
fugue by the fact that nearly the entire 





ar Fugue 2, bars 9, 10, and 13, 14.) 
ere is a perfectly regular and complete 


counter-exposition in bars 7 to 11. The 
special feature of this fugue is its two 
splendid stretti. The first commences at 
bar 14, the subject in augmentation in the 
alto being accompanied by itself in notes 
of the original length in the treble, and 
then by its inversion in the tenor. (Let 
the student compare this passage with 
Fugue 8, bars 62 to 67, and notice how 
much more easily and naturally the same 
combination is worked in the later com- 
position.) From the sixteenth bar, subject 
and answer appear in the three upper 
voices at half-a-bar’s distance, and at bar 19 
the fourth voice enters for the first time 
with the subject in augmentation. The 
second and closer stretto begins at bar 
23; here the treble and alto take subject 
and answer at one crotchet distance. ‘The 
whole fugue is one of the most perfect of 
the series. 
No. 27.—C sharp major, ©, 85 bars (8 
voices). This is a troublesome fugue to 
analyse, owing to the difficulty in deter- 
mining where the subject ends. An exami- 
nation of the whole fugue shows that the 
subject consists only of the first four notes. 
This is the shortest subject of any in the 
‘‘ Forty-eight.” ‘The answer is tonal; there 
is no regular countersubject, though at first 
sight the counterpoint in the exposition 
looks like one. The infrequency of its 
subsequent use shows that it cannot be so 
considered. The subject is inverted when 
in the exposition it appears in the alto; and 
it afterwards appears quite as often inverted 
as in its direct form. In this fugue we 
meet for the first time with a treatment of 
the subject by diminution (bars 5, 18, 19); 
it is also used in augmentation in bars 25 
and 27. There are two episodes, bars 12 to 
14, and 20 to 24, both founded on the 
subject in a modified form. The first stretto 
js secn at bar 9, the second at bar 14, and 


the third (with augmentation) at bar 25. 


with the subject itself 4, double sate 
ler 


point at the twelfth (eo : 
with bars 55, 56). Is Tagen ter he 
69, this counterpoint js combined +h 
different part of the subject, comme . 
oe later. After the . 
there is a counter-exposition, ¢ 

at bar 16; there is mt das ae 
the large proportion of episode, Rite 
great unity of character in this fap ° 
semiquaver figure being maintaings | 
the first note to the last. frog 

No. 29.—D major, ¢, 50 bars (4 yj 

A fugue remarkable for compactness. . 
whole of the episodes are formed f,..' 
last four notes of the subject. The a 
is real ; there is no regular countersyh, 
but the last half of the subject ig 
used as a counterpoint to the first }yajy t 
all the four episodes (bars 7 to 10, 16 to 9 
29 to 83, and 85 to 40) the last foy y. 
of the subject are treated in close imitation 
mostly at a distance of one crotehe, 4) 
important feature of this fugue i the 
number and closeness of its strettj, Pou 
in the exposition, the bass enterg gt hy 
before the subject is finished in the trebly 
The first stretio is at bar 14, for alto aul 
treble at half-a-bar’s distance; the geeopl 
(bar 21), for tenor, treble, and alto, at on 
bar’s and half-a-bar’s distance; the third 
(bar 27), for bass, treble, and alto, each # 


one crotchet’s distance; the fourth (bar 69) | 


a similar stretto for tenor, alto, and treble: 
and the last (bar 44), for all four yoiees # 
one crotchet’s distance. A marvellous 
fugue altogether ! : 
No. 80.—D minor, G, 27 bars (8 voices) 
The answer is real, with a regular oer 
subject. Note that the short codetta (D6? 
before the entry of the third vole *) 
from the inversion of the first path? 
subject. The subject itself 1s used 1) 


first ei a 






















12,18, and 22% to 24) 
nati There are four 
4, 17, and 25. The 
ntries of the subject, in bars 10 
not attended by the counter- 
1.—E flat major, ¢@, 70 bars (4 
~The — nae There is = 
tersubject, though a portion of 
erpoint employed against the 
ars 9 to 12) accompanies each 
ry in the exposition. It is not, 
er, heard later. The exposition is of 
al length—27 bars; it is followed, 
short codetta, by a counter-exposition 
in stretto, the parts being treated in canon 
at one bar’s distance—tenor and bass (bars 
80 to 87), treble and alto (bars 87 to 44). 
The second stretto (between treble and bass) 
begins at bar 59. There is only one episode 
be 44 to 58), mostly a canon at the fifth 
for treble and alto with a counterpoint of 
free sequential pattern for the bass. A 
noteworthy feature of this fugue is the small 
amount of modulation that it contains. 
Except at bar 58, neither subject nor answer 
is ever heard in any other key than tonic or 


dominant. 


(To be continued. ) 





Academy Ballads,—VI. 


Numper Twenty-nine. 


(A Poem for Recitation. By special desire of 
the Elocution Class.) 


“Tere ain’t no Twenty-nine, sir; leastways, 
you can’t give your lesson there, 

For Twenty-nine’s been shut and locked up 
since—ah, this fourteen year. 

There’s a story about that room, sir, and if 
your pupil ain’t come, ~ 

(Second study, sir, ain’t she ? J knows their 
ways.) I'll tell you—but keep it mum.”’ 


It was Ben, the hall-porter ancient, whose 
talk was an endless stream, 

As he warmed his back at the big hall fire 
and basked in its ruddy gleam. 

All we students and sub-professors were glad 
of a chat with old Ben; 

He took care of our coats and fiddles, for 
there wasn’t a cloak-room then. 


‘Perhaps you won’t ’ardly believe it, but in 
old Mr. Potter’s time 

I was upright and ’andsome as you, sir, and 
what you might call in my prime. 
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Of the Royal Academy as j } 
pak ese . y ham then, there 

There was only a handful of ladies oss «: ntie- 
men, and they all lived in the pSste. 

** Well sir, there was one young . 
disremember his ‘ideas poe eee 

But I noticed him ‘eos he gave me a shillin’ 
the very fust day he came. 

icotmcepew was with his money, not like 

nilemen now-a-days, 

And I took what he giv’, though perhaps "twas 
Wrong to encourage his wasteful w ays. 

** He hadn’t been here not a couple of terms 
when I noticed him gettin’ thin, 

And a look of remorse consuming him till 
his bones come through their skin. 

So at last I up an’ I says, says I, ‘ You'll 
excuse my makin’ so free, — 

But if you’re in trouble you might do worse,’ 
I says, ‘ than confide in me.’ 

‘Well, fhis lips they quivered and no words 
come, but he got it out by degrees : 

‘I can’t get no lessons, Ben,’ he gasped, ‘for 
I haven’t paid my fees.’ 

My heart sank dead at his words, and I 
turned as pale, sir, as your cravat ; 

For many a student I'd had confess—but 
none to a crime like that. 


«Then it all came out, how his work was 
stopped and he didn’t dare to go home, 

The triangle was his first study, but he also 
played on the comb ; 

And he had Deportment, I fancy, and 
Elements—lower grade, 

But he couldn’t get lesson or room to prac- 
tise until all his fees was paid. 


‘‘What had gone of his money I never 
knew—wmost likely all spent in sweets ; 

But I pitied the lad, and I couldn’t abear he 
should have to play in the streets. 

So I says to him, ‘ Combs and Deportments 
is too much out of my line; 

But I'll give you a Triangle lesson if you'll 
come up to Twenty-nine.’ 


‘Lor bless you, I ain’t no musician, for long 
as I’ve lived with such, 

And I fear the instruction I give him— 
well—didn’t amount to much ; 

But I left him a practisin’ there by himself 
as happy as any king, 

And though ’twas against all orders, I felt I 
had done a generous thing. 


‘So things went on for a month or two, till 
November came with its gloom ; 

But paler and thinner the poor lad got with 
the chill of that drafty room, 




























Mr. Sarvron was born at\\Pooj"" —/ 
June 5, 1813, where his father.) % 
chant. He was educated at the Celie 
Toulouse, where he studied the Jay of 
subsequently entered the Conservataiyy 
Paris, in 1832, where he became a aR 
Habeneck for the violin, and took (tt & 
prize in 1834. For two years afte, firs 
he was a member of the orchestra oa 
Socicté des Concerts and the Grang One” 
and then made an extended tour throaes 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Denmar, 
and Spain, with great success. In Jgyp )" 
was appointed Professor of the violin jy 
Conservatoire of Toulouse. In 1g4y " 
visited England, and played at the Philhan 
monic, under the dédton of Mendelsa 
In the following year he was appoins. 
Professor of the Royal Academy of Myo 
where he continued until his death. Wy, 
the Monday Popular Concerts were first esta), 
lished, in 1859, he frequently led the quarjey 
Besides holding the post of first yigj 
at the Musical Union, the Philharmonjy 
Sacred Harmonic Society, Quartet Assooia' 
tion, and Royal Italian Opera, he wag fy, 
quently called upon to conduct the orchesi, 
in the place of Sir Michael Costa, for Which 
duty he showed himself thoroughly eflicien, 
and capable. Among the many pupils who 
have studied under Mr. Sainton at thy 
Royal Academy are—Dr. Mackenzie, \. 
Burnett, H. Weist Hill, F. Amor, y, 
Sutton, and others well known to celebrity, 


«* As I knelt there sobbing above the boy and 
supporting him on my knees, * 

‘Do you think theyll bury me, Ben,’ he 
says, ‘if I cannot pay the fees ?’ 

But I swore if I pawned the silver watch 
what he lost last term and I found, 

He should have a respectable funeral and be 
laid in St. Pancras’ ground. 


‘‘Then he hugged his triangle, smiled and 
died. . . but I uttered a savage curse, 

For I found in his poor dead pockets no 
thing but an empty purse! : 

I cursed his professors and fellow-students 
in terms would make you freeze ; 

I ought to have thought ’twas a judgment 
for such as neglect to pay their fees. 


‘‘T even cursed the Board of Directors, and 
that I know was wrong ; 

But a hall-porter has his feelings and my 
indignation was terrible strong. 

To think of all them professors a rolling in 
gold and taking their ease, 

And this pore young man a dyin’, and all for 
the want of his paltry fees. 


‘Well, say what you like, since then his spirit 
has haunted of Twenty-nine ; 

If you asked me to go in there I should dis- 
respectfully decline. 

For they all agree if you try to teach in that 
room by night or day, 

The triangle tinkles so loud you can’t hear 
nothing the pupils play. 


‘Some says its only the sound of the ham- 
mers in Laurie and Marner’s shop ; 

But how does the housekeeper hear it at night 
when the carriage-builders stop ? 

Why, Mr. Macfarren went there one day, to 
practise the bass trombone, 

He ‘found it too cold,’ he said; but if only 
the truth he’d own, 


‘‘T believe the ghost made it hot for him, 
till he couldn’t tell A from B: 

Howsumever, it’s shut up now for good, and 
I dunno who keeps the key. 

O, here’s your student at last, sir; lor! a- 
drivin’ up in her broom, 

Number Four, sir, or if Mr. Cusins has done, 
you can have the Committee Room.”’ 


from the MS. 


Operatic fantasias and airs with variations, 


its best friends. 


THE Committee of Management, at their meet- 
ing on the 30th ult., unanimously appointed Miss 


Kate Steel a Professor of Singing in this Institution. | of his or had been taught by one of his pupils. 


Mr. Sainton was a great admirer of 
Wagner, and was the means of inducing thy 
Philharmonic Society to invite him over tg 
conduct at their concerts during the seagoy 
of 1855. He was an intimate friend of 
Mendelssohn, and was the first person who 
played the C minor Trio with the composer 


His published works include two Violin 
Concertos, a Solo de Concert, a Rondo 
Mazurka, three Romances, and numerous 


In 1860 he married Miss Dolby, the 
eminent. contralto simger. Both husband 
and wife to the end of their lives remained 
devoted to the interests of the Royal 
Academy, which mourns the loss of two of 


* At the last Birmingham Festival the veteran 
teacher was able to make the proud boast that 
every violinist in the orchestra was either a pupil 
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Down the Scale.” 
Hecror BErxi0z. 
one day in an opera a descending 
ade vocalized upon these words: 
into the abyss”; the imitative 
ing of the funniest. It is clear that 
musician fancied that a descending 
e expressed perfectly the movement 
body rolling into the depths. The notes 
ten on the stave do indeed represent to 
the eye such a descent, but if tonic sol-fa 
notation became general the written signs of 
music would no longer appeal to the eye. 
Still more, if the performer in reading were, 
out of caprice, to hold his music upside down, 
the notes would, on the contrary, represent 
an ascending movement. 
Is it not pitiable that one could quote 
numerous examples in music of this child- 
ishness caused by a false interpretation of 
words ! 

We ure the words rise and fall to express 
_the movement of a body which retreats from 
or approaches towards the centre of the 
earth. I defy you to attach any other 
meaning to these two verbs. Now how can 
sound, imponderable as electricity or light, 
approach or fly from the centre of the earth, 
whether the pitch be grave or acute ? 

We call a high or acute sound that which 
is produced by a sonorous body executing in 
a given time a certain number of vibrations ; 
the low or grave sound is that which results 
from a smaller number of vibrations, and 
consequently from slower ones executed in 
the same space of time. This is why the 
expression grave or heavy sound is more 
suitable than dow, which means nothing ; 
similarly the term acute (pointed, piercing 
the ear like a sharp body) is reasonable 
figuratively used, while high sound is absurd. 
For why should the sound produced by a 
body vibrating thirty-two times in a second 
be any nearer to the centre of the earth than 
one making 800 vibrations? How, too, can 
the right hand side of the pianoforte or 
organ be the top of the instrument as it is 
generally called? The keyboard is hori- 
zontal. When a violinist holding his instru- 
ment in the usual way wishes to produce 

acute sounds, his left hand approaching the 
bridge does indeed mount, but a cellist, 
whose instrument is held the reverse way, 
has to make his hand descend to produce 
similar acute sounds or high notes as they 
are improperly called. 

Yet it is true that this abuse of terms; of 


which the slightest examination suffices to 
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show the ridiculousness, has led even the 
great masters to write incredible nonsense, 
and in consequence has caused people of 
sense, disgusted by such foolishness, to 
include in one common condemnation all 
musical images, and to ridicule even those 
which good sense and taste approve and 
which speak to the imagination of the 
auditor. 

I remember the naive sincerity with which 
a master of composition directed the admira- 
tion of his pupils to the accompaniment in 
descending scales of a passage in Aleestis 
where the high priest invoking Apollo, the 
god of day, says— 

Pierce with blinding shafts of light 
The sombre veil which hides his face. 

‘¢ Observe,”’ said he ; ‘ this persistent scale in 
demisemiquavers descending from © to C in 
the violins! Those are the ‘shafts of light’ 
descending at the prayer of the high priest.”’ 
And the saddest part of the matter is that 
Gluck evidently intended this imitation of 
descending rays! 

[We fancy that the arguments of the 
ingenious French composer will not find 
universal or even general acceptance. 
Words are but conventional signs and mean 
what we choose them to mean. The terms 
“high” and ‘‘low”’ have been applied to 
sounds in a manner which is perfectly well 
understood by everybody. Still, Berlioz is 
right to call attention to the frequent con- 
fusion of ideas caused by using these words 
in two senses at once. It has been pointed 
out in ‘‘Grove’s Dictionary,” and may again 
be mentioned, that the notion of arpeggio 
passages representing waves arose simply 
from the wavy appearance the written notes 
present. 

One of the funniest specimens of illustra- 
tive music, beating all those quoted above, is 
to be found in Pureell’s ‘‘ Bonduca,” in a 
song running thus— 


O lead me to some peaceful gloom 
Where none but sighing lovers come ; 
Where the shrill trumpets never sound, 
But one eternal hush goes round. 


Here, as the composer could not represent 
the ‘‘ eternal hush,” he makes the voice, at 
the third line, execute a fanfare in imitation 
of the trumpets which ‘ never sound! ” 
—F. C.] 


SIGNOR RANDEGGERand Mr. G. H. BETIEMANN 
have, at the request of the Conmittee of Manage- 
ment, undertaken the direction of the Operatic 
Class, and the work put in hand is Gounod’s 
‘*Mock Doctor.” | 





Reviews— Major. 
The Proceedings of the Musical Association. 
Sixteenth Session, 1889-90. 
[Novello, Ewer & Co.] 
Last session’s proceedings of the Musical 
Association are now printed. For sixteen 
years there have been important subjects 
ventilated at the meetings of this Association ; 
and though the papers and discussions are 
apparently without much practical result, 
they have done a great deal towards 
elucidating many disputed matters, and 
towards increasing our information on many 
interesting points connected with music. 
Acousticians are continually attacking music 
on the question of temperament. Musicians 
simply say it is not a question for practical 
musicians, and go on just as before. It is, 
however, not long since equal temperament 
was extended to English keyed instruments ; 
and in the very volume which has produced 
these remarks, some interesting information 
on that point was given by Mr. Herbert, in 
a discussion upon a paper ‘‘ On the Musical 
Seale,” by Mr. Habens, of New Zealand. 
From 1846 English pianofortes have been 
tuned to equal temperament, in which the 
octave is divided into twelve equal semitones; 
Bach had done this with the clavichord more 
than a century before. In 1852 Mr. 
Herbert had the organ at Farm Street 
Chapel tuned equally, in the face of great 
opposition; but the result was such that 
Christ’s Hospital and St. Paul’s organs were 
speedily also tuned equally, and the change 
was then rapid everywhere. Mr. Habens’ 
paper repeated all the old objections, but it 
is not likely that it will have the slightest 
effect upon anybody or anything. 

Another paper dealing with Acoustics was 
read by Mr. Audsley, and was an attempt to 
prove that sound is not produced by wave 
vibration of the air, but is itself ‘‘ a sub- 
stantial force, or an immaterial objective 
entity.” The paper was only one more 
proof that a thoroughly practical man is not 
necessarily capable of reasoning abstract- 
edly; it was severely handled by several 
acousticians who were present, one of whom 
instanced the crucial fact that a bell rung in 
an exhausted air-pump produces no sound. 
Many interesting facts were, however, 
adduced, among them being that the ticking 
of a watch placed upon one end of a balk of 
wood can be heard at the other end actually 

plainer than if placed against the ear away 
from wood. ‘T'he experiment may be tried 


with a long table. 
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Turning to subjects more directly inte, 
esting to the majority of musicians, we fing 
a paper by Mr. Somers Clarke on the Chueh 
Organ, a subject previously discussed at the 
Musical Association by Sir F. Ouseley ang — 
Mr. Audsley. There are some organists who 
have obtained great popularity by the use of 
fancy stops in accompanying the service, 
especially during the Psalms; we ourselyeg 
knew one who played scales on the pedals ag 
the words ‘‘ They grin like a dog, and my 
to and fro about the city ” ; and who illus. 
trated the verse beginning ‘ Moab is m 
washpot,’’ by a grand imitation of wedding 
bells. A great many people thought it was 
very wonderful, and the church used to bg 
crowded. ‘This style of playing is despised 
by most musicians, and there is a gener] 
consensus of opinion in favour of a congr. 
gational organ with plenty of diapason tone, 
But as to where it should be placed ther 
seems little possibility of agreement. Mh, 
Clarke mentioned that an organ sounds at 
its best in a stone-vaulted church, and 
instanced St. Peter’s, Vauxhall. 

Another paper on practical matters was 
read by Mr. Penna, and entitled “Some 
Thoughts about Singing.’”’ It would be well 


if singers and elocutionists strictly regardel | - 


the excellent rules Mr. Penna gave concer. 
ing the pronunciation or omission of the 
letter +; but we have no central authority 
like the French Academy to set up 
standard of grammar and pronunciation, 
Purists will revolt against his assertion that 
Handel’s music ought not to be sung exacily 
as it looks on paper ; those acquainted with 
musical history know how very much was 
left to the performer’s discretion all through 
the eighteenth century. | 
The latter point leads us to the considera. 


tion of the historical papers. Myr. Niecks's 


sketch of the Flat, Sharp, and Natural 
contained much that was most interesting 
and instructive. All three signs are derived 
from the letter B. Of course, Mr. Niecks 
dealt largely with the practice in mediaval 
vocal music, where the accidentals were 
generally left to the taste of the singers, 
Since the great recent revival of mediayal 
sacred music, much attention hag been 
paid to this point; but the directions 
given by the writers of those times 
are not very clear or unanimous. Also, 
it must be remembered that there was 
as great an interval of time (more than three 
centuries) between the production of “Sumer 
is icumen in’’ and Palestrina’s maturity as 
there is between the latter epoch and the 









. Perhaps in future ages some 
torian may speak of Palestrina, 
| Dvorak as if they were practically 
raneous; it is just the way in 
some writers now speak of medieval 
. Itis a pity that Mr. Niecks did not 
his sketch down to modern times, for 
notation of the last 200 years has been 
no means uniform. Bach wrote an ac- 
ntal every time it was required, except 
in the case of repeated notes; but a period 
followed in which there was very little or no 
modulation, and in which the rule was 
established that an accidental acted on every 
note of the same name through the bar. In 
England (we believe not elsewhere) the rule 
was carried so far that the notes even in a 
different octave were also affected by an 
accidental; and one still sometimes sees 
the horrid, old oblong edition of Cramer in 
which it is observed. Some composers and 
editors are now more careful in their 
notation, and insert extra accidentals, a 
most praiseworthy proceeding. A return to 
the practice of Bach may be made. Even 
vocal music often requires it. In fact, the 
rule should be: When experience shows that 

a note is always mistaken, the accidental 
should be inserted, whether theoretically 
required or not. We have heard a most 
curious acoustic effect at several Handel 
Festivals through a part of the choir singing 
a minor instead of a major third in a phrase 
of ‘‘ The people shall hear.’’ The semitones, 
instead of forming a horrible discord, did 
not reach the ear at the same time... 

A paper upon Irish Music, by Mr. 
St. John Lacy, is of especial interest to 
the student of folk-song, and contains a 
charming tune not before printed. 

-A paper on Wagner, by the Rev. Henry 
Cart, requires little notice. It would have 
been thought impossible to write about 
Wagner without using any of the words 
“Rienzi,” “ Flying Dutchman,” ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ ‘Tristan,’ ‘‘Nibelungen,” and 
“ Parsifal,”” but Mr. Cart accomplished that 
feat. His biographical facts were evidently 
taken from some French book, and stopped 
short at Wagner’s twenty-fifth year. In the 
discussion the old idea of Wagner attacking 
all other composers again cropped out. 

The remaining paper was upon the late 
Sir Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley, who 
had been President of the Association; 
and it was fitting that it should be read 
by his successor as President and Oxford 
Professor, his friend Sir John Stainer. 


Ouseley had an extraordinary talent for 
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music, and was carefully trained from 
his childhood. He composed a short piéce 
(which was played by Sir John Stainer) at 
the age of three years and three months. 
His ear was astonishingly accurate, and he 
had everything in external circumstances to 
assist him; yet, though a splendid im- 
proviser, he did not take a high place as a 
composer. The lecturer compared him to 
Dr. Crotch, another infant prodigy who 
disappointed expectation, and assigned their 
comparative failure to the false historical 
view they formed of music, especially sacred 
music. But how much of it was due to the 
fact that they were not sufficiently gifted 
with brain-power? A great composer is a 
man of genius who has a musical ear. 
Many instrumentalists have the latter in a 
degree as great as Ouseley or Mozart. But 
was Ouseley a man in other respects of 
remarkable mental gifts? If we must judge 
by results, he was not, though a cultivated, 
even a learned man. It is impossible to 
read a life of any of the great composers 
without feeling that they were men of genius, 
even apart from music. 


Reviews— Minor, 


Passages from the works of DL. van Beethoven: 

Daily Exercises. By Giuseppe Buonamici. 
[Florence: G. Venturini. } 

A BOOK of technics in a somewhat novel form. 
The idea seems an excellent one to us, and as it 
is quite thoroughly carried out, we have much 
pleasure in cordially recommending the volume, 
The title already sufficiently explains its nature 
and scope. Signor Buonamici (who was amongst 


| us last season as pianist) has selected ‘‘ passages” 


entirely from Beethoven's works—Sonatas, Varia- 
tions, and Concertos—and has built them into 
exercises of from four to sixteen bars in length,. 
thus making a form of technical study at once 
most valuable and, at the same time, more 
interesting musically than the general run of 
technics. The passages have been chosen in 
excellent taste and with good judgment as to 
utility. 

The work is to be obtained in a complete form 
(187 pages), or in seven separate sections — 
** scales,” ‘‘ arpeggios,” ‘‘ staccato passages,” 
&e.—and as it Is marked ‘‘ Part L,” presumably 
it is to be followed by a further extension. The 
volume is dedicated, for the use of the pianoforte 
classes of our Institution, to Dr. Mackenzie. 


First Affection. Song. Composed by Henry 
Charles Tonking. [Weekes & Co.] 

THIS song would have been certainly better had 
the composer been less exuberant in his harmony. 
He does nothing absolutely wrong, but is need- 
lessly extravagant in the matter of keys. For 
instance, the simple opening symphony com- 
mencing in C, modulates into A minor, and thence 
into D flat and back again before beginning the 
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song; and each verse, again, concludes with a 
close modulation from G to A flat and thence 
enharmonically to E and back with a jump into 
C. There is no fault to be found with all this, 
except that it is hardly in good taste. Whatever 
the words of this song originally were, they have 
been reduced to nonsense by the composer’s 
reckless treatment of them. Mr. Tonking has 
talent, but evidently lacks the power of self- 
criticism—the only kind of criticism that is of 
much use to an artist. 


A Serenade at Twilight. Song. Words by 

Florence Hoare. Music by Reginald Steggall. 
[B. Mocatta & Co.] 

THIS is a far more artistic production than the 
last. Mr. Steggall has learned the art, so difficult 
to the young composer, of being in one key at a 
time, and although his harmony is quite as 
‘fadvanced”’ as it need be, there is evidence of 
self-restraint. One or two blemishes we should 
point out. Surely the A in the voice part on 
page 2, bar 10, is an error? The turn of the 
melody on page 3, bar 3, does not please us ; the 
fall back to E seems poor. And on page 4, bar 6, 
the quaver E would certainly be better F. The 
climax of the song is powerful and natural. 


“Tbougbts and Reflections,” 


ORIGINAL, BUT NOT THEREFORE NEW, BY 
i A. M, 
1B 


Goop rEsSoLUTIONS are like those vast 
clouds of wind-driven pollen dust, seen in 
spring time. Each -particle, it is true, 
contains the germ of a new life; but it is 
only when the seed takes firm root and 
grows into a strong plant, that it becomes 
of any perceptible importance. 

And good resolutions, like plant germs, 
if they are to succeed, must first of all be 
judiciously planted, and then as carefully 
tended from day to day, and hour to hour ; 
until at length, no adverse circumstances 
meanwhile intervening, well established 
plants—or habits-—are in evidence. 

Thus, to take a ‘‘ good resolution ’’—say, 
to work assiduously—is of very slight value 
indeed, except it be carried through into 
ACTION. 

Certainly, every good resolution, like 
every good and every evil thought, has 
results. It becomes, and remains, part of 
the ineffaceable history of the individual— 
and truly, of the Universe itself. And the 
momentary tendency towards ‘‘ good ’”’ 
having happened, the consequences, how- 
eyer infinitesimal, cannot be undone. 

But the point is, that ‘‘ resolutions”’ are 
but mere passing, and only too often 
evanescent, tendencies, until they are success- 
fully integrated into absolute laws of conduct. 
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_- Can anything more monstrously irritating 
be imagined than the inconceiyably dull 
pupil, who, every time anything jis shown 
him, invariably replies, with a put-on gleam 
of intense intelligence: ‘‘ Ah! yes, fsee!” 
and who yet all the time has not the 
slightest ghost-like shadow of a notion of 
really ‘‘ seeing ’’ ? 


Ir has been said that life consists in the 
formation of habits. So pDoEs PRAcTICE | 


WITHOUT ABSOLUTE ATTENTION, ‘‘ practice” 
is worse than useless. Instead of forming 
habits—gaining control over the finger, over 
the larynx, or over the musico-constructive 
faculty—control is weakened. 

Success must be brought nearer when 
absolute and continuous concentrationis given 
to those actions which it is desirable to 
render into habits. And ‘‘ being able to do” 
anything means, practically, just possessing 
that particular habit. 


THE formation of habits is, then, the fact 
constantly to be kept in view when finger. 
training—or any other form of technique—is 
in question. But the less of habit—routing 
—there is in the practice oF techniques, the 
better ! 


THE more natural the Art is, the better; 
but does not this signify, the less Art, the 
better! Both, to the production of Music, 
as well as to its reproduction, does this 


apply. 


For the sake of students, perhaps it would 
be better were ‘‘ pieces’? termed Srupis. 
So-called ‘‘ studies ’’ requiring for the most 
part merely to be eaecuted; whereas, 
‘‘ pieces ’’? must most certainly always be 
‘¢ studied | ”’ 


I maaine that those children showing such 
exceptionally sweet dispositions, are not the 
ones to carry the world by storm! 

And yet it would seem that others, who 
evince ‘“ self-will’”’ to an abnormal degree 
whilst young, yet often just become the 
sweetest adults— when the reason has 
obtained its legitimate sway. A man, of 
woman, who has conquered this innate 
tendency towards wn-reasoned persistence, is 
more likely to have complete self-commant 
than one who has been unable to learn this 
lesson. 

And this victory can easily enough be 
gained. But not by the thoughtless ! 




















wo hee Led et es 





sign of a bad artist 
of one’s instrument. 
Certainly the bad artist 
¢ to shift the responsi- 
nes on to his instrument ; 
theless, it is just the good 
s most at the mercy of the 

ker. An indifferent player 


semitones can be taken 479,001,600 times 
before the possible changes of order are 
exhausted! This does not, however, really 
represent the total number of twelve-note 
phrases that are possible; for, one change of 
position in a phrase of that length would 
hardly render it liable to be considered 
“new.” Yet, on the-other hand, melody is 
not at all restricted to the compass of one 
octave; and even if harmonic treatment is 
considered beside the question, yet it must 
be also admitted that in rhythm we have 
something that certainly does affect the 
melodic significance of each musical phrase. 
And so it would appear that composers— 
provided they possess the necessary inventive 
and emotional faculties—need not yet awhile 
be desponding ! 


Concerts are, or may be, of inestimable 
educational value to the student ; that is, if he 
really listen. Butthen there are many ways of 
listening. Certainly, even merely to enjoy 
the music is of use ; it stimulates the artistic 
sense and imagination. But the wise man, 
as GorrHe remarks, is he who strives to 
learn from everything and everyone. 





Somz say, that only the really musically 
gifted should be permitted to learn to sing, to 
play, or to compose. But this isa fallacy, for 
surely, the greater the numerical strength of 
those possessing at least some musical culti- 
vation amongst the general public the better 
for musical art? Still, a line must be drawn 
somewhere. And when a youngster, after 
some four or five years of careful teaching, 
tells you, pointing to a semiquayer, that 
that is the longest in value of the duration 
sims in music; and when he persists in 
sounding F sharp and F natural together 
with great calmness, and seems to consider 
the effect an excellent and altogether satis- 
factory and agreeable rendering of the most 
perfect of the musical intervals; and when, 
having just commenced at the top of the 
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page—and being immediately only» too 
evidently wool-gathering—he is asked as to 
his whereabouts, and then sweetly points to 
the last semiquaver but one in the last bar 
of that page: then, under these circum- 
stances, it must be confessed, it would seem 
that it becomes an imperative duty to that 
youngster’s parents that they should do all 
in their power to prevent his touching a key- 
board or musical instrument of any descrip- 
tion. Or, if they cannot perceive this, their 
duty, and should even go so far as to abet 
him in his criminal behaviour, then they 
ought to be rendered lable to an indictment 
—well, if not for man-slaughter, yet at least 
for brain-slaughter ! 
Fortnightly Concerts. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 18TH ULT. 

FANTASIA in F sharp minor, Pianoforte 

felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Miss EDITH PRATT. 

FINALE in E flat, Op. 40, Organ 


Felix Alexandre Guilmant. 
Mr. OWEN H. MEAD.* 
AIR, ‘‘ Inflammatus et Accensus” (Stabat Mater) 
Antonin Dvorak. 
Miss LinIAN HOvVEY. 
(Accompanist, Miss HELEN OGILVIE.) 
FANTASIESTUCK (MS.), Violin SHmilie Hawkins 
Mr. VAL MARRIOTT. (Student). * 
(Accompanist, Miss EMILIE HAWKINS.) 
Wenn um den Hollunder der 
Abendwind kost 
Meine Liebe ist griin wie der 
Fliederbusch 
Miss FLORENCE HUGHES. 
(Accompanist, Miss KATE EADIE.) - 


ALLEGRO (Sonata in C, Op. 1), Pianoforte 
Johannes Brahms. 
Mr. CUTHBERT H. CRONK. 


“We two” | 
: ma? the Amy Horrocks, 
‘* Spring sits in her nest” y 


Miss F. M. TURNER. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 


**LA CAMPANELLA” (Paganini Etudes), Pianoforte 


Franz Liszt. 
Miss Liry WEST. 


Johannes 
Brahms. 


LIEDER 


Sonas { 


Ich hatte einst ein schénes 
LIEDER Vaterland | ae 
Mit deine blauen Augen ; 


Miss ANNETTE TROTMAN. 
(Accompanist, Miss LAVINIA POWELL.) 
ALLEGRO (Sonata in B minor, Op. 58), Pianoforte 

frederick Chopin. 
Miss LAVINIA POWELL. 
Sona, ‘‘ The Reaper and the Flowers ” 
Frederick Hymen Cowen. 
Miss KATE COVE. 
(Accompanist, Miss DorA MATTHAY.) 
RHAPSODIE, No. 12, Pianoforte Franz Lisat. 
Miss KATE GOODSON. 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 

At the commencement of the Programme, Mr. 
REGINALD STEGGALL played the Dead March 
from ‘‘Saul” on the organ, in memory of the late 
Mr. Sainton. 
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Charity Concerts versus The 
Profession. 


. THE universal fe is that Concerts are 
‘*paying” less and less, and that singers’ and 
instrumentalists’ fees are dwindling slowly, but 
‘only too surely. 
Though there are many causes which con- 
tribute towards this lamentable fact, amongst 
which a largely answerable one may be found in 
the great number of excellent young artists 
turned loose upon the world every month ; 
‘nevertheless, it is quite certain that it behoves 
all musicians, who at all seriously have at heart 
the welfare of their profession—and of them- 
selves !—to open their eyes to an evil which is 
steadily increasing, though it already has reached 
roportions so alarming as to make its paralysing 
influence only too strongly felt on all genuine 
Concert enterprises. Only recently, a case was 
observed in which a series of excellent Concerts 
is being evidently undermined through being 
underbid in admission price by what practically 
is a series of Charity Concerts. 


Artists fancy they are doing ‘‘ good work” by 
giving their services in these cases; apparently 
they do not yet perceive what an evil thing they 
are doing to their profession, to their brethren, 
to themselves, and even in the end to Art itself ! 

Let every artist therefore make it an inflexible 

-rule never to ‘‘give” his services, excepting 
really for the benefit of a brother artist. There 
are plenty of sufticiently capable amateurs who 
can supply the Charity Concert platforms. Then, 
if the Public desires to hear the professionally 
educated, it will be compelled to patronise the 





bona fide Concert, instead of, as at present, paying: 


for very mixed fare at what may aptly be 
_described as a Charity dis-organisation /éte ; 
which latter contrivance, put into plain words, 
just means: that the poor struggling musical 
artist has his slender purse mulcted for only too 
often quite an unworthy object; that the public 
are enabled to hear performances at far lower 
‘than fair prices; and that two or three nonentities 
have their names for a time brought forward as 
. shining benefactors of mankind ! 

Shall this state of things continue, or will 
musicians for once use their heads as well as 
their voices, fingers, and hearts ? 

Topras A. MATTHAY. 


What our Old Students are doing. 


Mr. MALDWYN HUMPHREYS sang six new 
songs of Mr. CHARLES STEWART MACPHERSON’S 
at the Musical Artists’ Society’s Concert, of 
October 4, at Princes’ Hall. 


Mr. F. Corprer has. added the post of Con- 
ductor to the Hackney Choral Association to his 
already multifarious duties. 


Mr. WALTER MAcKWAY, who till now held the 
osition of Assistant-Professor at the R.A.M., 
hiss just been raised to the dignity of the full 
Professorship. 


At the recent Norwich Festival our old 
‘students were in strong evidence. Composers 
_were represented by Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN with 
“his “Golden Legend,” and Dr. MACKENZIE by 
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his ‘‘ Dream of Jubal” and some numbers of his — 
new ‘‘Ravenswood” music, and amongst the” 
vocalists we noticed the names of Madame Marian 
McKenzie, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Maldwyn 
Humphreys, and Mr. Alee Marsh. 


Mr. BEN DaAvIEs has also been singing at the 
‘Monday Pops.” 


Mr. WALTER MACFARREN has just issued his 
second set of Pianoforte Studies. As Mr. Mae- 
farren is a professor of our institution, the rules 
under which this journal exists prohibit our doing 
more than alluding to the fact of their publication 
by Messrs. Ashdown, and prevent our giving an 
detailed criticism. Enough, that Mr. Macfarren’s 
many admirers will in no wise be ae b 
the present work, but will doubtless hail it wit 
pleasure, it being much on the same lines and in 
the same style they are so well accustomed to, 
The Study that pleases us most is No. 6, a 
““Scherzino,” quite in the Sterndale-Bennett 
vein, and none the worse for that. 


Miss ETHEL BOYCE sends us a set of little 
Pianoforte pieces—‘‘A Book of Fancies” (Ash- 
down)—which we are glad to be able to recommend 
to the notice of our readers. None are of any 
considerable difficulty, and some are most decidedly 
fresh and pleasing. We particularly note No.5 
Lullaby), No. 6 (‘‘On the mountains”), No. 7 
(Forsaken ”), the latter with its really melodious 
rst theme :— 





and quaint, clear harmonies, which, for these two 


reasons, is our favourite ; and last, but not least, a 
Tarantella. This is avery effective and yet quite 
easy little piece, almost rivalling in these respects 
the well-known little Tarantelle from Raft’s A 
minor ‘‘Sonatille.” We like it so much that we 
would earnestly recommend Miss Boyce to recon- 
sider the harmonies of the second beats of bars 4, 
6, and 7 before the next edition appears (as it 
undoubtedly soon will), for in their present form 
they seem a blemish. If we might be allowed the 
suggestion, bar 4 might have an F substituted for 
the D, B, and the succeeding phrase might perhaps 
run thus— 











The pieces being published, not only in the com- 
plete set, but also each in a separate form, 
they will, doubtless be accepted as a welcome 
addition to teaching pieces for children, young 
and old. 

From the same promising young writer, and ~ 
same publishers, we have received also a pretty 
little Sketch, ‘‘By the Brook ”—yet another 
addition to the rivers of ‘‘ water-music”! 






G, Organist of St. Lawrence, 
ed to give a week’s Organ Recitals 

h International Exhibition, and 
* e 20th to the 25th October. 


een appointed director of music at 
ury Theatre. 


Oth ult. Mr. Reginald pieeeel gave two 
an Recitals, at the Crystal Palace, with 
-and varied programmes. 


Mi intended for this column should have ‘‘ Old Students’ 
Corner’ written on outside of envelope.] Nila 
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a Correspondence. 
Ss ni TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE OVERTURE.” 


—gr,—A “little bird told me” the other day 
that our pet little journal was accused of frivolity. 
The “little bird” was of that species which old 
ae in my childish days used to call a “ two- 
egged blackbird” ; a bird whose feathers were 
web of cotton and woof of wool, whose beak was 
flesh and blood, and whose tastes took his (or 
her) little booted feet in those days to the goose- 
berry bushes and the apple trees. The full- 
grown specimen who made his plaint to me the 
other day had left his gooseberry and apple days 
long behind him, and new served his art and his 
academy with the same ardour and faithfulness 
that he doubtless gave formerly to things of more 
childish calibre.. 
_ Frivolous, indeed! There may be truth lying 
at the back of the suggestion, when one thinks of 
the examination questions put forth: ‘‘ In which 
of the five species of counterpane is crotchet-work 
found?” when everybody knows there are nothing 
_ but quavers against the subject, or canto infermo, 
eight notes against one, when you are lying 
awake with a wisdom tooth aching and you know 
it won’t be better till radical means are taken 
next morning. 

Then again, an augmentation of frivolity is 
evident in the question as to inversion of double 
counterpanes, for nothing but blanket is the 
result, and nobody but a boa constrictor can 
swallow a blanket. Even he does not always 
like such a woolly melody—or shall we better 
describe it as a rich harmony, rich as a very much 
augmented sixth, with all the secondary notes 
present ? 

But I am getting frivolous. Frivolous? and why 
not? Is it not by innocent frivolity that the 
blessed gift of laughter rises in our hearts? It is 
said we are the only animal that laughs; we are 
by that one faculty separated from and raised 
Hive the level of the other living beings of this 
world. 

Across the years there comes to me a voice: 
“How you laugh, child ! it does me good to hear 
you.” It comes from so far back in the years 
that I can scarcely remember the speaker, though 
the tones are printed in my memory. I can 
Temember, too, the thankful joy that rose in me 
as a budding girl when I recognised that I had a 

ift with which to bless and help others who were 
mm pain or grief; and it was a joy that has not 
been disappointed. 

Surely the gift of merriment, laughter-pro- 
voking humour and fun, is a gift of God. See 


what it does for us. See across, peevish child ; 













iil 


someone, with the gift, makes him laugh—away 
go the tears, the crossness, the peevishness, and 
the child is in his right mind again. See a sick 
woman, with all the pains and fears that arise 
from some nervous disorder; but she can seea 
joke when her friend makes it. She laughs, and 
quick comes all the circulation through her veins, 
and the nerve currents revive; she is brave again, 
and can forget or disregard half her pains. See a 
hardworked man, a mental grinder we will call 
him. Hehas been working hourafter hour, day after 
day, writing, teaching, with little recognition and 
less pay, till he is fain to confess himself nearly 
done. Some of his more light-hearted fellows 
come to him, they crack jokes, tell stories, pro- 
pound mock examination questions, or perhaps 
relate the misunderstandings of unfortunate 
examiners. Peals of laughter echo in his little 
den till the windows are in danger of breaking. 
But the man is saved; the light of Heaven's 
blessed laughter creeps over his tired face; his 
brain is refreshed and strengthened. Hecan now 
say ‘‘ there is life in the old dog yet.” 

Some have said, in all sincerity, no doubt, that 
Christians should not waste their strength in 
mirth and laughter, because it is never recorded 
of their Master that He laughed when on earth. 
True, we know not if He laughed; and what 
wonder, when He had taken as “His own burden 
the onus of a world’s wickedness, and knew all 
the sadness and grief that was to come. But 
their conclusion is wrong for all that. There is 
plenty in the same record about rejoicing, about 
casting off our burdens because He cares for us, 
about glad hearts and singing for joy. There is 
also something that is certainly not blame, about 
the valleys that laugh and sing. 

There 1s also plenty in that record about using 
talents, and we have just settled in our own mind 
that laughter isa talent or gift But in reason, 
please ; and is it not true that we must do every- 
thing in reason? Every virtue will grow into a 
vice if it is allowed to become unreasonable. 
Every pleasure will turn to a pain, and every dut 
to a slavery if we do not use our reason along with 
the use of that pleasure or duty. 

So laugh away with a glad heart, Mr. Editor, 
for we are all reasonable beings (more or less) ; 
but do not disclose my name, O, Pray, and I will 
remain, 

Yours truly, 


October 12, 1890. 


A CRITICISM on some new piano pieces, very 
terse and to the point, was perpetrated by one of 
our students the other day ; she remarked that 
the composer seemed ‘‘to have been trying to 
write some new scales.” 


‘‘ THE critics are the few. They have infinitely 
more culture than the many. But when a man of 
real genius appears and asserts himself, the 
critics are seldom such fair judges of him as the 
many are. If he be not one of their oligarchical 
clique, they either abuse, or disparage, or affect 
to ignore him ; though a time at last comes when, 
having gained the many, the critics acknowledge 
him.”--From Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Kenelm Chillingly.” 


‘*Music is perfectly adapted to pourtray every 
species of emotion, and hence to make the opera- 
tions of the mind perceptible to the ear.” —SULZER. 
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SATURDAY, = is 
Feeney Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
t 3... . Crystal Palace Concert, at 3 roe 
s mphony in’ G; Mackenzie's “ ae ay 4 
Cherubint’s Overture, ** Anacreon ’’). A. 
Fortnightly, at 8. 
Monpay, 3. 
Sefior Sarasate’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 3. 
._. . Monday Popular Concert, St. James’s 
Hall, at 8. . . . Patti Concert, Royal Albert 
Hall, at 8. 
WEDNESDAY, 5. 
Master Isidore Pavia’s Pianoforte Recital, St: 
James’s Hall, at 3. 


FRIDAY, 7. 


Senor Albeniz’s Orchestral Concert, St. James’s 
Hall, at 8. 

SATURDAY, 8. 

“papas Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
at . . Crystal Palace Concert, at 3 (Grieg’ 8 
ees Overture, ‘‘ In Autumn” ; Clifte’s Tone- 
Picture, ‘‘ Cloud and Sunshine” ; *Wrhndelesohins 
“Hymn of Praise” . . Miss Maude Rihbll 
and Miss Kate Goodson will give a Pianoforte 
Recital at the Bow and Bromley Institute, at 8. 


Monpay, 10. 


Royal Academy Students’ Concert, St. James’s 
Hall, at 3... . Monday Popular Concert, 
St. James’s Hall, at 8. 


WEDNESDAY, 12. 


Herr Paderewski’s Recital, St. James’s Hall, 
at 3. : Elijah,” Royal Albert Hall, at 8. 


THURSDAY, 13. 
Social Meeting of R.A.M. Club, at 8. 


FRIDAY, 14. 


Sir Charles Hallé’s Orchestral Concert, St. 
James’s Hall, at 8.30. 


SATURDAY, 15. 


Saturday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
at 3. Crystal Palace Concert, at 3 (Spohr’s 
Symphony ‘‘ The Power of Sound ” ; LElsa’s 
Dream from ‘‘ Lohengrin”; Weber’s Overture 
** Oberon ”). ‘R.A. M. Fortnightly, at 8. 


MonpDaAY, 17. 


Monday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
at 8. 
WEDNESDAY, 19. 

Master Isidore Pavia’s Recital, St. James's 
Hall at 3... London Ballad Concert, St. 
James's Hall,at 8. . . Patti Concert, Royal 
Albert Hall, at 8. 


THURSDAY, 20. 
London Symphony Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
at 8. 
FRIDAY, 21. 


Sefior Albeniz’s Orchestral Concert, St. James’s 
Hall, at 8. 


| at 3.0. oyal 
| Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8 


: ‘S. “SATURDAY, 20. 
‘Saturday She Concert, St. . 





Palace Sa gah at 3 
‘* Fingal’s Cave’ 
Beethoven’s altaya thle 


Glentielsconirs or te, | 
aderewski’s Concer." 
‘ Eroica ”), 


Monpay, 24. | 
Monday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, apg 


WEDNESDAY, 26. a 
London Ballad Concert, St. James’s Hall, at}, 


a ei, eat eS Royal Albert Hall, at 8, 


THURSDAY, 27. 


Herr Paderewski’s Recital, St. James’s Hall, 4 


at 3. 
FRIDAY, 28. 


Sir Charles Hallé’s Orchestral Concert, St, 
James’s Hall, at 8.30. 


SATURDAY, 29. 

Saturday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
aca: Austin’s Annual Scotch Ballad 
Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 8. . Crystal 
Palace Concert, at 3 (Brahms’s Dramatic 
Overture in D ; Rubinstein’s Concerto ; Schubert's 
Symphony in C, No. 9). ; B.A.M. Fort 
nightly, at 8. 


Mr. CHARLES SAINTON has addressed the 
following letter of thanks to the Principal:—* My 
dear Dr. Mackenzie, I write to express to you 
and all the gentlemen of the Royal Academy 
my heartfelt thanks for the magnificent cross 
sent as an emblem of affection to my beloved 
father ; also I appeal to you, as our valued friend, 
to express for me to the lady students of the 
Academy, and also to all my father’s pupils, 
my gratitude for the love and respect their 
magnificent offerings on the day of his funeral 
proved them to have for their master, who wasso 
deeply attached to them. Please to say that, 
not only am I deeply touched and grateful for 
the honour paid to my dear father, but if it were 
possible for my heart to hold more pride than it 
ever did at being his son, their poetic tokens of 
affection would but make it overflow. With my 
heartfelt thanks to all who so _ beautifully 
honoured the rest of my beloved father, Believe 
me, dear Dr. Mackenzie, Yours most sincerely, 
CHARLES P. SAINTON.” 


Von BULow’s advice to pianists to practise the 
violin as an aid to the development of expression 
in music has had a stimulating effect in that 
direction. Many pianists of both sexes have 
adopted the great pianist’s recommendation with 
interesting results to themselves, if not to others 
who have been obliged to hear the strugele for 
true inwardness. Bitter buds often grow “to be 
the sweetest blossoms; and the tart “phonies of 
the incipient violinist sometimes develop into 
cadences that rival the death song of the swan— 
Brainard’s Mus. World. 


LESSEN your labours, so that you may do the 
best work. Use every honest means to raise your 
prices.— The Ktude. 
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be ap any given object, a hundred other things 


ER OF ATTENTION,—In proportion 
wer of attention will be the success 
‘labours are rewarded. Inattention 
ed more musical educations than the 
f talent. Nothing is so disastrous to a 
rogress and discouraging to a teacher as 

listless stare that is often found on 
wl en the teacher is endeavouring to instil in 
ssome valuable truth. This inattention 
sual at the beginning of the study of music. 
commencement is difficult, and this is true 
10t only of the study of music, but all intellectual 
effort. “When we turn our view for the first: time 







retain possession of our thoughts. Our 


- imagination and our memory, to which we must 
resort for material with which to illustrate and 
| enliven our new study, accord us their aid un- 
-_willingly—indeed, only by compulsion. But if 


we are Vigorous enough to pursue our course in 


spite of obstacles, every step as we advance will 
he found easier, the mind becomes more animated 


and energetic, the distractions gradually diminish, 


the attention is more exclusively concentrated 


upon its object, the kindred ideas flow with 
greater freedom and abundance, and_ afford an 


~ easier selection of what is suitable for illustration. 


The difference between a bright pupil and a slow, 
heavy one resolves into mere matter of attention. 
The inattentive do not, necessarily, lack mind. 
It is more the inability to force the powers of the 
mind on the subject before it. This power of 
attention, which is so valuable to every student of 
music, is greatly a matter of habit and training. 
And so the difference between an ordinary mind 
and the mind of Newton consists principally in 
this: that the one is more continuous attention 
than the other—that a Newton is able, without 
fatigue, to connect inferences in one long series 
toward a determinate end; while the man of 
inferior capacity is soon obliged to break or let 
fall the thread which he has begun to spin. This 
is, in fact, what Sir Isaac, with equal modesty 
and shrewdness, himself admitted. To one who 
complimented himjon his genius, he replied that 
if he had made any discoveries it was owing more 
to patient attention than to any other talent. 
Like Newton, Descartes also arrogated nothing 
to his intellect ; what he had accomplished more 
than other men, he attributed to the superiority 
of his method. Nay, genius itself has been 
analysed by the shrewdest observers into a higher 
capacity of attention. ‘Genius,’ says Helvetius, 


a 


io, SHH OVERTURE. |. ii 


‘is nothing but a continued attention.’ ‘Genius,’ 
says Buffon, ‘is only a protracted patience.’ ‘In 
the exact sciences, at least,’ says Cuvier, ‘itis the 
patience of sound intellect, when invincible, which 
truly constitutes genius.’ And Chesterfield has 
also observed that ‘the power of applying an 
attention, steady and aiaiesipated, to a single 
object, is the sure mark of superior genius.’” 
From the Etude. 


“‘SucH very strong tastes as impart a high and 
perennial zest to one’s life are merely the special 
direction of a natural exuberance of feeling or 
emotion. A spare and thin emotional tempera- 
ment will undoubtedly have preferences, likings, 
and dislikings, but it can never supply the material 
for fervour or enthusiasm in anything.” —Alexander 
Bain : ‘* Common Errors on the Mind.” 


‘THE imagination is determined by the feelings 
and not the feelings by the imagination. In- 
tensity of feeling, emotion, or passion is the 
earlier fact ; the intellect swayed and controlled 
by feeling, shaping forms to correspond with an 
existing emotional tone, is imagination. It was 
not the imaginative faculty that gave Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, and the poets generally their 
great enjoyment of nature ; but the love of nature, 
pre-existing, turned the attention and the thoughts 
upon nature, filling the mind as a consequence 
with the impressions, images, recollections of 
nature, out of which grew the poetic imaginings. 
Imagination is a compound of intellectual power 
and feeling. The intellectual power may be great, 
but if it is not accompanied with feeling it 
will not minister to feeling.”—Alexander Bain: 
* Common Errors on the Mind.” 


** Asa rule, the public has not the very highest 
estimate of the musical profession. This is 
partly owing to the fact that the masses lack as 
yet a correct understanding of the high powers 
and value of music, and, again, it is owing to the 
fact that our profession is not as well educated as 
it should be. As musicians we yield too much to 
our emotional and not enough to our thinking 
powers.. Our characters are not balanced and 
well rounded.” —Karl Merz. 


*“* You are right in supposing I work hard,’ 
said Frederick the Great to a friend. ‘I doso in 
order to live, for nothing has more resemblance to 
death than idleness.’” 
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STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT (St. James’s Hall), Noy. 10, 


AT THREE O'CLOCK. 








All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 











sd. | No : s. d. 
“¥ Re se aS —= a) z ‘HUMMEL, We esate and Hhege ct ome ie ° 
<a a PIANOF ORTE TUTOR Airs. , ; o| 3} BEETHOV N, L. VAN—SonstinainG 2. 0. . ° 
7 - - 3. EIGHT LITTLE PIECES. By various Composers ... 4 0 HAL C.—Three Old French Melodies. Arranged-by .. 4 0 
wt fo sa: ppt la F.—Siz Little Airs ..  .. — woe w= 4 0} 10. HUNTEN, Se = and Rondo ... a @ 0 
“5. CZER C.—Ten Melodious and Progressive Studies ... 4 o| 11. HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondo in we hee oe ee 
oo CALEBKERNER, F., and KUHLAU, F.—Two Airs with 12. — D.—Sonata ia. Co eS oa ase cog “e 
sa Variations ...~ ~.. we = = rs wee El 
3 SxcxMion Ir. ** EASY .”* 
<: CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No.1... 4 0} 16. SCHUMANN, R.—Six Album Leaves (first selection) ... 4 0 
2z, MOZART, W. A.—Andante con Variazioni, Allegretto and 17. CLEMENTI, oe Monferrinas, Op. 49 ant ae te 
. Rondo 4 ©} 18. DUSSEK, J. L.—Sonatina in F, Op. 20, No.3 es ee ee 
_ ~ 3 DUSSE KJ. L.—Allegro, Andante, and Rondo alla Turca 4 0/19, MOZART, WrA_Sonstain- Ca. 3. ne 
-4 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonatinain F ... os «. 4 ©| 20. HILLER, F.—Three Album Leaves. ... 4 0 
5. CZERNY, €—Rondo GraziosoinC major... .. ... 4 ©|21. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Variations on “Nel cor piu 
ss z HELLER, S.—Andantino and Capriccietto sts = a oe non,"inG .. ets = wed we << 
a, CLEMENTI, M.—Three Valses i = Fr, C, andG . -. 4 0} 22, HELLER, S.—Rondino i in G Baa a < wn 408 
8. HILLER, F Spex in F, Op. a. en Ray oe woe dl F.—Andantino and Polacca in F . oy eK 
4 Q. DUSSEK, J. L.—Sonata in G, a, 20, No.1. ans o. 4 ©| 24. HILLER,. F.—Suite (Gavotte, Chorale, and Gigue), Op. 197 4 0 
10, CLEMEN i, M.—Sonatina in G, Op. 36, No. 2 Se 4 0}|25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G minor, OP: 49,No.1 4 0 
j i, DIABELLI, A.—Two Rondos in A minor mig age Op. 153 4 0|26. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in F, Op. 36, No. Svc 4 0 
? 12 KUHLAU, F.—Sonatina in C, Op. 20, No.1 ... . 4 0} 27. MOZART, Ww. PAasRonde} inD.. wt 
13. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G, Op. 49, No.2 =. 4 0428. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in E flat, Op. 37, ‘No 4 0 
| 14. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No. 3 ‘ SS -@ SSiz6. BELTHOVEN, L. VAN.—Swiss Air, with Gestation tae 4.0 
15. RIES, F,—Romanza and Rondo Brillante, Op. 86 4 0130 CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in D, Op. 36,No.6  «. ime Oe 
SECTION IIiti.-—** MODERATELY DIEFEACU LT.” 

Z 1, SCALES in all the Major and Minor Keys, aud Chromatic 16. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G major, Op.14,No.2 5 0 
f Seales..,-- “~.. 4 0}|17. FIELD, J.—Two Nocturnes 4 0 
2, DUSSEK, J. L~Sonata in ‘A major, Op. 20, No. 4 4°07 18. REINEORE, is Raa Hunting Song and Toccatina, 

-_ 3, HUNTEN, F,—Rondoletto in C major... ay tae t from Op 4 0 
ae 4. HAYDN, Sonata in G major.. 4 0O| Ig. CLEMENTI, M.—Rondo in D major, from Op. 30 .. i ee 
Pe BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.— Rondo in e. major, ‘Op. 51, No.1 4 0| 20. HELLER, S'—Three Melodies ... 4-0 
6. SCHUMANN, 'R.—Six Album Leaves (second selection) 4 0| 21 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo in G major, Op. sh No.2 4 0 
7. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C major .. 5 ©| 22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—‘ The Rivulet” ey ye 
. 8 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Air, with Variations, in G major 4. .0'}/23,. BAC A, 4, S.—Prelude, Aria, and Courante want ewe? an 
9. HUMMEL, . N.—Rondo Villageois, in C major, Op.122... 4 © | 24. HAYDN, Sonata in E flat... os ee i a 500 
g CLEMENTI, "M.—Sonata in E flat major, Op. 20... 4 031-25. HUMME . N.—“ La Contemplazione,” from Op, 107 «. 4 0 
11,.BERTINI, H.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from Op. 29 &32 4,0] 26. HANDEL, F.—“ The Harmonious Blacksmith” va GO 
12. BACH, J. S.—Two Minuets and Two Gavottes - 4 0} 27. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in A major.. a 
13. MOZA r. SW, A.—Sonata in F major.. a 5 of} 28. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Four Songs without Words. ye Ei 
14, WEBER, 'C. M. VON.—Andante con Variazioni, Minuetto 29. DUSSEK, L.—Andantino and Allegro in G, from Op. 39 4 0 
and Rondo, from Op. 3. ... See aa ws <a. 4 0} G0. BEETHO EN, L. VAN.—Sonatina in G major, from Op.79 5 0 
15. SCHUBERT, F.—Twelve Valses” ye 4-0 
SECTION rw .—** DIFFICULT.’ 
1, HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondo in E flat, Op, 11... 4 0|23. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Polacca in E, Op. 72 4 0 
ta 2. SCHUM ANN, K.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from. ‘Op. 124 4 O| 24. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Sonatas in C minor, D, and E. 40 
3. BEET HOVEN, L. VAN.—Andante in F major .... 4 0} 25. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.— Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, 
4. BACH, J. S. —Two Preludes and Fugues, from “‘ Das Wohi- No. 1 (“ Moon’ ight’’) eee aa: “tn ST ee 
temperirte Clavier” 4.0|26. SCHUMANN, R. ”_« Humoreske,” Op. 20 (Ist movement)... 4 0 
5. WEBER, C, M. VON. —Rondo Brillante i inE flat, Op. 62. 5 0] 27. MOZART, HANDEL, and BACH.—Three Gigues 5 0 
6, SCHUBERT, F.—|mpromptu in A flat, Op. 142, No.2 os 4 0}28. MEYER, CH.— Etude de Concert” inE ... * a0 
7. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata Pathétique, Op-t3 <= <.-- 0° 0°} 20. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129 ree Cal 
8. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Studies, in F, C,andA ... 4 0| 30. SCHUBERT, F.—Andante, with Variations, in C major... 4 0 
9, HELLER, S.—Arabesque in C major, and Eglogue in A major 4-01-31. CHOPIN,: F eee Nocturnes in) F sharp, Op. 15, and 
10, CLEMENTI, M.—Lento Patetico and Presto, from Sonata D flat, Op. 4 0 
in F sharp minor ... 4 0} 32. MENDELSSOHN, Betwd Characteristic Pieces in A 
1r, CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes i in "E flat. major and F minor 4.0 major and E major, Op. 5 0 
12. MEYER, CH.—Andantino Grazioso and Scherzo, from Op.31 4. 0| 33. RHEINBERGER, JOS. ae Wanderer’s Song,” Toccatina, 
13. BACH, J. S.—Praembulum, Air, Passepied, and Gigue ~> 5" 0 and Hunting Piece 4 0 
14. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in A flat major, Op. 85, No.2... 4 0| 34. WEBER, C. M. VON.—* ‘L'Invitation a la Valse,” "Rondo 
15, BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata, with Funeral Brillante, Op. 65 . 4 0 
post March, Op, Se 6210:145. SCHUMANN, R:—Two Nachtstiicke i in F major and D flat 
16, MENDELSSOHN, F.—Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, major, from ‘Op. 230 4 0 
; Op. Se eae a 4 ©| 36. BACH, J. S—Two Preludes and Fugues in C sharp major 
17, HENSELT, A.—Nocturne in G flat, Op.-13 5 fF 4 0 and C sharp minor, from “ Das Wohltemperirte Clavier"! 50 
~ 18. SCHUMANN, R.—Three Impromptus, in A major, E | minor, 37. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78 4 0 
ye and E major, Op. 99 ss ava oa sa A OP 38 CLEMEN FI, M.—Toccata in B flat major... 40 
_. 19. CHOPIN, F.—Impromptu ‘in-A flat, Op. "29 suse’ we «0 | 397 WEBER, -C. M. VON.—Tarantella in E minor, from 
20, TAUBERT, G.—“La Campanella," Op.4t ... 9 ue te OO Sonata, Op. 70 @ . 4 on 
ar. HELLER, STarantellei in F minor, Op. 66... - 4.0] 4o..CHOPIN, F —Berceuse i in D flat’ major, “Op. 57 40 
22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Prelude and Fuguein D, from Op. 35 x. 6 | 
SECTION W.—*WEeERY DIEFICU LT.°** 
1, BEETHOVEN, L. V?AN.—Sonata in A flat, Op. 110 ... 6 0| 15. SCHUMANN, R —Two Caprices in C and E, from Op. is . 40 
2. SCHUMANN, R, —Two Phantaisie- Stiicke, from Op. 12... 4 0| 16. BACH, J. S.—Prelude and Fugue in A minor... .., . 50 
3. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Andante and Rondo, from Grand 5. CHOPIN, F,—I mpromptu in G flat, Op. 51 heey a 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 49 iat a. 4, 6 or18 LLISZs. —Three Hungarian Airs ... = 4 0 
4. HELLER, S.—La Chasse, Study i in E flat, Op. Soles 4 0/19. HENSELT, A.— Thanksgiving after a Storm,” Study in in 
5. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata, Les Adieux, Absence, A flat’).. 40 
et le Retour, Op. 61 6 0} 20. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in C minor, Op. 1 6 9 
6, MENDELSSOHN, F,—Presto Scherzandoin F sharp minor 4.021. CHOPIN, F, —Barcarolle in -F sharp, Op.60.. 0. ww $0 
7, CHOPIN, F.—Two Studies, in E and G flat, from Op. 10... 4 0} 22. SCHUMANN, R.—Toccata in C major, Op. 7 50 
8. RARER, C. M. VON.—Momento Capriccioso in B flat, 23. grater J. C.—Two Studies in B minor and C major, 
; Op. she tse eee we 4.0 rom 20.. sols! 4, hr 
ies BACH, yi S.—Fantasia Chromatica i in Dminor .: oy §...0.144 CHOPIN, F.—Grand Polonaise in A lat, Op. 33 a 5 0 
10. HENSELT, A.—Romanza and Study in F sharp, Opi 4, 2. 4-0. 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, Op, 106, 
* 41, CHOPIN, - Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 eines SO First Part... 60 
‘12, SCHUMANN rf Be baad in D minor, Op. 32. we 4 0 26. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, Op. 0 
ot MENDELSSOHN, F.—Capriccio in F shar minor,Op.5 § 0 | Second Part... ELON gear Pee Oe AA 
14. BEETHOVEN, L.VAN.— rand Sonatain E major, Op.10g 6 0 THE END, 


ot 


_* The title “Very Difficult” is not meant to convey the idea that this Section will provide pieces of the extreme difficulty suited to 


" exceptional cases only (this being beyond the scope of a “ School”), it is by taxing in a high degree the general Studeut's intellectual {acul\ies 
ray well as their mechanical powers that the works included wil: be found * very difficult” to play well. 
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17th February, 1660, ‘‘In ye morning came Mr. Hix1, ye Instrument Maker, and I consulted with 
him about ye altering my lute and my viall.”—Prpys’ Diary. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1585. 
- AND THE SOLE 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, for VIOLIN MAKING. 


Diolin and Bow Makers by Royal Uppoimtment, 


eer 


W. E. HILL & SONS, 


Who were the experts in the Violin Section of the South Kensington Loan 
Collection of 1885, 


GIVE OPINIONS ON INSTRUMENTS, as to MAKE and YALUE, for a MODERATE FEE. 


Special attention is invited to the Tested Violin Strings, which are to be obtained only at 
38, NE VW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Address for Pelegrams: 4 “STRADIVARI, LONDON,” 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PIANOS 


‘the Perfection of HUE, Tone, and Durability. 


OOPS OOO —O eee” 


18, 20, & 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND PRICED LISTS POST-FREE. | 





















-POPULAR CLASSICS, - 





Academy. 
of Music 


Libra 


A SELECTION OF STERLING COMPOSITIONS FOR THE hWOFORTE” 





N.B.—The Letters before each number denote the degree of difficulty—a@ stands for difficult : b, moderately 
difficult; c, easy; d, very easy. 


No. 
ec 1. Sonatain G oe an = Haydn 
d 2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37)... > -- Clementi 
b 3. Posthumous rondo in B flat.. Mozart 
c 4. Sonatain D (Op. 47) .. ie Dussek 
b 5. Sonatain C sharpminor . = Haydn 
c 6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .. .. Clementi 
b 7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) Bach 
d 8. SonatinainG .. - Beethoven 
c 9. Echo (from the Partita i in B minor) Bach 
d 10. Sonatina in F (Op. erik Clementi 
dil. SonatinainF .. : . - Beethoven 
ec 12. Sonata in C “= Haydn 
b 13. Prelude and caprice in C minor (Qna Partita) 
Bach 
ec 14. Sonata in E minor Haydn 
c 15. L’adieu —.. Dussek 
c 16. Two minuets in G and D . Beethoven 
617. La contemplazione Hummel 
018. Abschied . . Schumann 
619. Allegro, sarabande, and scherzo in A minor 
(8rd Partita) . Bach 
c 20. Sonata in F - ie ve Haydn 
b 21. Andante in B flat (Op. 75) Dussek 
b 22. Rondo a capriccio (Op. 129) . .. Beethoven 
c 23. Souvenir .. -Schumann 
c 24. Allegro, sarabande, and passacaille in G@ minor 
(7th Suite)... Handel 
25. Gavotte and Musette in D minor (Suites 


Anglaises, No. 6) Bach 


b 
b 26, Allegro con brio in KE flat (from Sonata, Op. 13) 
Hummel 
b 27. Sonatain D(No.10) .. .. Paradies 
b 28. Deux romances in B flat and E flat § Steibelt 
c 29. Presto in A flat (from ronet No. 2 Haydn 
ce 30. Sonatain C (Op. 53) .. Woelfi - 
c 31. Saxon air with variations Dussek 
c 32. Passepied (Partita in B minor) Bach 
c 33. Two minuets in G and E flat .. Beethoven 
b 34. Rondo brillant in B flat (Op. 107) .. Hummel 
b 35. Toccata in A (from Sonata, No. 6)... Paradies 
b 36. Gigue in F sharp minor (Suite, No. 6) Handel 
b 87. Invitation pour la valse Eton zum 
Tanze) . a6 Weber 
c 38. Minuet and Trio i in E flat : Beethoven 
c 39. Sonata in E .. Paradies 
b 40. Nocturne in E flat (Op. ‘9, No. 2) ... Chopin 
c 41. Aria (4th Partita) : ae Bach 
b 42. La galante, rondo (Op. 120) . .. Hummel 
b 43. Rondo brillant in E flat (Op. 62) : Weber 
e 44, Wiegenliedchen (Op. 124)... . Schumann 
b 45. Aria con variazioni in A (Op. 107, No. 3) 
Hummel 
b 46, Octave study . Ac Steibelt 
c 47, T'wo minuets (1st Partita) “ih Bach 
a 48. Polonaise in C (Op 89).. * .Beethoven 
b 49. Prelude and Raete in D (Op. "85, N 0. 2) 
Mendelssohn 
c 50. Gigue in B flat (1st Partita).. Bach 


b 51. Marche funebre (from Sonata, Op. at) Chopin 
a 52. Grand PolonaiseinE flat .. Weber 

c 53. Tempo di ballo . “e Scarlatti 
c 54. Rondo pastorale (from. Sonata, Op. 24) Dussek 
b 55, Arabesque (Op. 18) . Schumann 
b 56, Six variations on an original theme in F 


(Op. 34).. .. Beethoven 
b 57. Variations in F minor ‘ Haydn 
b 58. Grand valse in E flat (Op. 18) Chopin 


b 59. papeouys u in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3) Schubert 
a 60. Polacca brillante in Ei (Op. 72) Weber 
b 61. Bagatelle in E flat(Op. 33, No.1) Beethoven 
a 62. Ilmoto continuo (from Sonata, Op.24) Weber 
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b 104. 
b 105. 
b 106. 
b 107. 
a@ 108. 


a 109. 


e 110. 
b 111. 
b-112. 
@. 113: 
a 114. 
b 125. 
b 116. 
b 117. 
b 118. 
a 119. 
a 120. 


. Allemande in B flat (1st Partita) 
. Andante and Rondo capriccioso (Op. 14) 


é Impromptu i in G flat (Op. 51) 
. Gavotte and Musette in G minor (Suites 


. Menuet du Caréme . 
. Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 


Sonata in C 


Ss. D. 

4 Schiemivneaied (Op. 124) .. -. Schumann 3 07 
- Capriccio in F (Op. 49) .. Hummel 4 0 | 
Variations “ Quant’ e pit bella ” Beethoven 4 0. 

. Menuetto in B minor (Op. 78) Sehubert 3 0 
. Two musicéal sketches zs Mendelssohn 3 0 
. Variations “The harmonious blacksmith” ~~ 

Hindel 3 0 
. Sonata in B flat (Op. 38, No. 2) .. Clementi 4 0 
. Andante (Op. 35) -. Beethoven 4 0. 
. Rondo Scharin "Fron Sonata, Op. 45, No.1) 
Dussek 4 0 
. Variations sérieuses (Op. 54) icp 6 0 
. Fantasia in C.. ww Haydn 4 0 
. Polonaise in A (Op. 40) <s ea Chopin 3 0 
. Sonata in A (No. 381).. Scarlatti 3.0 
. Rondeau villageois (Op. 122) -- Hummel 4 0 
. Andantein E minor(Op.7, No.1)Mendelssohn 3 0 
. Prelude in B flat (ist Partita) ~. . Bach 2 0 
. Adagio from “ L'Invocation ” (Op. 77) Dussek 3.0 
i, Berceuse (Ops dT) <a ; Chopin 3 0 
Adagio from Sonata (Op. 24) A Weber 3 UO 
La bella capricciosa (Op. 55} Hummel 6 0 


Mendelssohn 4 0 


. Allegro brillante in D (Studies, No. 5) 


. Ballade in A flat (Op. 47). : 
F Preeambulum i in G (5th Partita).. 

. Novellette in B (Op. 21, No. 7) 
. Sonata in C (Unfinished) ix r 
. Allegro vivace (Kraftig und feurig) (Op. 7, 


Cipriani Potter 3 0 
Chopin 5 0 
.z-Bach--3..0 

. Schumann 3 0 
. Beethoven 4 0 
No, 3) Mendelssohn 4 0 
Chopin 4 0 


Anglaises, No. 3) - Bach -3-0 


. Allegretto in F minor (Op. 94, No. 3) Schubert 3 0 
. Nachtstiick in F (Op. 23, No. 4) 
. Momento capriccioso (Op. 12) 


. Schumann 3 0 


Weber 4 0 
Fantasia in F sharp minor (Op. 28) 
Mendelssohn 6 0 


. Allegro con fuoco (Studies, No. 1) 


Cipriani Potter 3 0 
Dussek 3 0 


. Menuetto in G (5th Partita) > Bach 3 0 
. Menuetto in F sharp minor, from ‘Sonata 
(Op. 6) .. A Mendelssohn 3 0 
: Raise f in F sharp (Op. 28) Schumann 3 0 
. Menuetto capriccioso, from Sonata in A flat 
(Op. 39) . Weber 4 0 
Variations ona Russian air » Beethoven 5 0 
Valse in D fiat (Op. 64, No. 1) Chopin 3 0 


Valse in C sharp minor ( Op. 64, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
Novellette in F (Op. 21, No.1) .. Schumann 3. 0 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35, No. 1) 
Mendelssohn -4 0 
Vivace con celerita (Studies, No. 3) 
Cipriani Potter: 3 0 
Scarlatti 3 0 


Mai, lieber Mai . Schumann 3 0O 
Prelude in D fiat (Op. 28, No. 15) .-Chopin 3 0 
Canzonetta in G minor Dussek 38 0 


Caprice in A minor (Op. 33, No. 1) Mendelssohn 4 0 


Romanza in F minor (Sonata, Op. 125) Spohr 3 0 
Valse in A minor (Op. 34) . : Chopin 3 0 
Frohliche Zeit Schumann 3 0 
Allegro moderato in C (Studies, No. 1)Steibelt 3 0 
Nocturne in D flat (Op. 27, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 
Prelude. and Fugue in F minor (Op. 35, No. 5) 
Mendelssohn 4 0 
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8 Musical thistory. 


How far ought a musician to be ac- 
ited with musical history? It is 
certainly not so necessary as the knowledge 
. of the principal works of the greatest 
masters, and there are quite enough 
musicians who are very deficient even in 
that respect. They can give their lessons 
during the week and play their services on 
Sunday without knowing, or caring to 
know, whether Beethoven wrote nineteen 
or twenty-nine symphonies ; whether Bach 
wrote three church cantatas or three thou- 
sand; whether Schumann wrote the Overture 
to “ Manfred,’ or Manfred wrote the 
overture to ‘“‘Schumann.’”’ Yet a man 
cannot know anything thoroughly, said 
Goethe, unless he knows something of its 
history ; and in this article there will be an 
attempt to apply that general rule to the 
study of music, and to show how ignorance 
of musical history sometimes has an impor- 
tant effect on various practical matters. 
The discovery that Du Fay died in 1474 
instead of 1432, that Frescobaldi was born 
in 15838, that Cromwell issued a Commission 
to inquire into the state of music in 
England, and many such discoveries made 
in recent years, are of archeological rather 
than artistic interest; but there are facts 
of an entirely different character, which 
should be known by young musicians who 
aspire to some day take a leading position. 
Of course they turn mainly on the interpre- 
tation of the great masterpieces, partly also 
on the history of forms. 

Only students of musical history know 
how entirely the resources at the disposal of 
the great masters of the past differed from 
those of the present day. Handel and 
Bach never heard a large chorus in their 
lives, and the proportions of their performers 
were entirely different from those we are 
accustomed to hear. Both of them used 
everything and everybody they could pos- 
sibly get. Handel treated the oboes, which 
in those days were powerful and harsh, as 


of equal importance with the violins, and 





the numbers he used of each were about equal. 
Bach had a choir-school of fifty-five boys, 
out of which he had to provide a chorus and 
orchestra for three different churches every 
Sunday, with some little outside help. In 
a memorial he declared that a choir ought 
to have at least three voices toa part, while the 
orchestra should consist of from eighteen to 
twenty players. Itis obvious that he calculated 
his effects for a performance utterly unlike 
@ modern concert, with its hundreds of 
chorus-singers and tensof players. Handel 
had rather larger means at his disposal, and 
consequently adopted a simpler style than 
Bach, though his training had been much 
more scientific. We here touch upon an 
important question—viz., the necessity of a 
different style of composition for different 
means of expression—and a tempting 
subject it is; but, without pursuing it at 
present, we keep to the main point. The 
effect of a modern performance of Handel 
or Bach is altogether unlike what those 
masters intended. To take an extreme 
case, the entry of the trumpets and drums 
in the ‘‘Hailstone Chorus” and ‘ The 
horse and his rider” is overwhelmingly 
grand when the chorus is small; it is less 
effective when there is a larger chorus; at 
the Handel Festivals it is quite insignificant, 
almost trivial. When there is a small chorus, 
the polyphony of a Bach motet can be dis- 
tinctly heard. Again, the orchestras for 
which Haydn, Mozart, and even Beethoven 
wrote were quite unlike a modern orchestra. 
Haydn had less than twenty performers at 
his disposal, and all his symphonies, except 
the Twelve Grand (written in London), were 
contrived for this tiny force. Yet now 
when a Haydn symphony is played, the 
strings are quadrupled at least without the 
wind being increased at all. Anyone who 
has ever heard an orchestra, must know 
that Haydn’s effects are entirely altered. 
The same is true of Mozart; nor are the 
symphonies even of Beethoven quite exactly 
reproduced at modern performances. Also, 
none of these masters, except Beethoven, 


ever conducted any of their works; they 











always sat or stood at the harpsichord, and 
accompanied. 

When a great master uses any form of 
composition, he is sure to use it well; and 
thenceforward it becomes classical. The 

symphony was not a classical form of 

composition until Haydn took it in hand. 

Symphonies were mostly written to be 

played during the dinners of the nobility ; 

this was a custom handed down from 
medieval times. A genius took up this 
neglected style, the very Cinderella of the 
art; it immediately became ennobled, and 

a fit bride for the mightiest prince in the 

realm of music. Some day a form, which 

tous seems quite unimportant, may in the 
same way become classical. 

Occasional attempts have been made to 
treat modern English hymn-tunes as Bach 
treated the Lutheran chorales in his organ 
preludes; these attempts show a lack of 
historical knowledge, unless they are done 
as exercises pure and simple. Bach’s many 
organ chorales had a distinct practical 
purpose, and were not composed because 
others had already composed some. It was 
the custom in his time to play a prelude 
before the chorale, in order that the 
orchestral instruments might be able to tune 
up without disturbing the congregation. 
Consequently, the people were familiar with 
the form, and it was the custom in Leipzig 
to have an unusually elaborate one at a 
particular point of the service. Bach 
accordingly composed many; and, since 
he was a genius, some of them 
are of imperishable beauty. His success 
in the form, as in every other he tried, is no 
reason why anybody should use the same 
form now, when it is no longer required 
anywhere. But without knowledge of the 
form, it is impossible to appreciate many of 
Bach’s choruses, which are founded on the 
same principle. The first chorus of the 
‘Matthew ” Passion is a good example. 

Without some historical knowledge it is 
impossible to properly edit classical works. 
Notation has not been always uniform. 
Handel’s and Bach’s notation of accidentals 
was quite unlike ours, and has occasioned 
mistakes in some editions of their works. 
They used the dot after a note with as little 
idea of its making the note half as long 
again as a modern British schoolgirl has, 
Sometimes they intended the dot to signify 
the lengthening of a note by a third, some- 
times by a quarter, sometimes by three- 
quarters. Many an honest musician is 


conscientiously teaching his pupils to exactly 







Petes some edition ahi re le 
secieeacePonrcie = | 
only the opinions of its vi i 
very likely quite unacquainted with music 
history. Embellishments and ¢éa¢ 
were formerly introduced at the taste of 
performer; and slow airs were written ag 
simply as possible for that very reason, — 
There are doubtful points of notation even — 

as late as Beethoven; it is questionable — 

whether the syncopations in his vena 
works (as in the first movement of the 

‘« Pastoral’’ Sonata, just before the repeat, 

and the Scherzo of the Third Sonata with cello) 

should be held down or struck again softly, 

In those days pedals were rare, the dampers 
being generally raised by a stop like that of 
an organ; consequently Beethoven at first 
wrote senza sordint and con sordini instead of 
Ped. These directions are still sometimes 
literally reprinted, and they have caused 
misapprehensions in the rendering of the 
Funeral March and ‘‘ Moonlight” Sonatas, 

Pianists should know the compass of the 
instrument at different periods; many 
passages had formerly to be modified, which 
now can be rendered as_ the composer 
intended. There is a goodcasein Beethoven's 
Third Sonata, where the broken octaves just 
before the repeat and at the end of the first 
movement had to be modified because the 
Vienna pianofortes did not go lower than 
I’, Another case is in Schubert’s Impromptu 
in A flat, where the signature changes to 0 
major; the bass progression of the first three 
bars of this portion can only be accounted 
for by the old short compass. Still later, 
Chopin had to alter the figure of his first 
study, in bar twenty-five. 

Comparatively few musicians, especially 
leading men whose time is much occupied, 
study such matters during their working 
years; the ideas of their student period 
still possess them. It is therefore all-in- 
portant that some attention should be paid 
to musical history during the student 
period, so as to obtain correct ideas upon 
which to act afterwards should occasion 
require it, as it certainly will sometimes. 
It is not the dates of the births and deaths 
of great musicians that should be learnt, 
but a general knowledge of the succession 
of musical events; and, in particular, 
students of composition should know and 
apprehend the circumstances which called 
forth the masterpieces of the art. There is 
plenty of time for a student to do this, without 
its interfering with his study and his second 


study ; ‘‘ the day is long and the night also.” 









_ Passing Wotes. 
AVE a reasonable good ear in music; 
ave the tongs and the bones.’’ So 
Bully Bottom ; and Bottom, like the 
poor, we have always with us. How many 
a there who ‘“ do love music so,” and who 
yet can listen with equanimity and com- 
placency to the nasal twang of the banjo, or 
the strident scream of the heart-breaking 
concertina! How many are there who, 
scoring their first (or even their dozenth) 
overture or symphony, fill up the list with a 
lot of useless instruments, merely because it 
is ‘‘modern’’ to have four horns, natural 
trumpets, slide trumpets, trombones, tuba, 
double-bassoon, big drum, and cymbals, and 
all the rest of it. It is precisely Nick 
Bottom’s blunder over again, mistaking 
noise for music; and eyery superfluous 
- instrument, if they could only see it, is 
simply ‘‘ the tongs and the bones.”’ 





Tue futility of the craving for fame, of 
which Marcus Aurelius and such men are so 
constantly speaking, receives amusing illus- 
tration in the story which is current just 
now about Madame Schumann. It appears 
that while she was on tour recently with her 
daughter, both were warmly congratulated 
by a certain Russian princess, who then 
turned to Frl. Schumann and innocently 
asked, «‘ And was your father also musical ?”’ 
We remember ourselves, with much amuse- 
ment, to have heard a lady enquire with the 
air of a connoisseur, of an unfortunate 
musician who was obliged to keep his gravity, 
whether he had ever met with any of 
Mendellzun’s works; but this new story, we 
think, bears the palm for its piquant naiveté. 


Wz trust there will be a good attendance 
on the 5th inst. to hear Mr. J. L. Southgate’s 
lecture on the ancient Egyptian flutes which 

have been recently discovered at Fayoum. 
These flutes, it appears, are at least 8,000 
years old, and as they give a scale almost 
identical with that of our tempered instru- 
ments, they throw a light on the ancestry 
of our art which will be intensely interesting 
to every historically-minded student, of 
whose kind we should like to see more. 





Srraxine of ancient instruments, we are 
surprised that hitherto no modern composer 
has made use of the proper one for ac- 
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Y ng a drinking song. NebtitWad- | 
nezzar the king had a better ¢¥é to 
propriety, and at the revels which he arranged 
in honour of the golden image by bim set 
up, scored for voices, cornets, flutes, harps, 
psaltery, and—suck-butt. Nicolai should 
have thought of this in scoring Falstafi’s 
music in ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
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Ir was interesting to see Gluck’s ‘‘ Orphée 
aux Enfers,’’ which must have been an 
enormous stride in advance at the time it 
was produced, such is the simple directness 
of its appeal. Nevertheless it is of course 
not free from the vices of the time. We 
ourselves prefer a man to represent a man, 
just as we prefer women for Shakespear's 
heroines. Orpheus cannot even stand or 
walk like a man, which is rather hard on the 
poor fellow; we are persuaded also that the 
king of minstrels would not have indulged 
in the senseless exhibition of his vocal 
agility to which we were treated at the end 
of Act I., just when he has been'told how 
to find Kurydice too. It is satisfactory to 
see that they have a holiday sometimes in 
the lower regions, when they can indulge in 
the delights of ballet-dancing. Perhaps it’s 
a regular thing, a kind of sub-mundane 
Bank Holiday ; for evidently all these shades 
are gathered together in that cavern for no 
other purpose than to enjoy a dance, and 
possibly to meet Orpheus ; if so, it was really 
very thoughtful of the Stygian King to do 
such honour to his guest. Or perhaps the 
inventive power of His Sable Majesty is 
giving out in these latter days, and there are 
so many idle hands that his over-wrought 
brain cannot cope with the task of providing 
mischief for all. Some people will be 
startled to find ballet-dancing going on in 
the Elysian fields. For ourselves, if that is 
the best of the delights of the place, we 
should feel disposed to agree with Achilles : 
‘‘ Rather would I live above ground as the 
hireling of another, with a landless man 
who had no great livelihood, than bear sway 
among all the dead that be departed.” 
Anything more essentially un-Greek than 
these Elysian fields as here represented, 
with the dresses and senseless attitudes of 
the dancers, it would be difficult to imagine. 
All the more wonderful is it that Gluck 
should have been able through his music to 
preserve something of the simple naturalness 
of the story, though its austere and spiritual 
significance is of course lost in the tissue of 
French and Italian Opera House absurdities 


in which it is enshrouded. 
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taney might do well to consult their | holid: 


professors : 
the text-books we are able in this OvERTURE 
to have ten or a dozen passing-notes in 
succession, with good effect? If any appear 
harsh or unsatisfactory to you, treat them 
properly—that is to say, pass quickly on to 
the next; don’t skip away from them. 





Our lady students have an odd habit of 
speaking of the study of the pianoforte as 
“learning music,” as distinguished from all 
other branches of the art. Apart from the 
fact that a mastery over the pianoforte is 
frequently sought and sometimes attained 
without the least existence or development 
of the musical faculty, the use of this 
expression suggests the obvious inference 
that singing and composition have no 
connection with music. This is not always 
the case. A re-entering student the other 
day, after some discussion as to her course 
of study, announced her decision to ‘‘ give 
up music and go in for singing.” The phrase 
struck us as being worthy of immortalization 
in the form of a Ballad, and we have 
accordingly handed it over to our bard, with 
what result will be seen in another column. 





Some time ago a discussion was raised— 
we believe by Sir John Lubbock—as to the 
best hundred books to furnish a small 
library with. Will any of our readers who 
feel themselves sufficiently acquainted with 
all kinds of music give us their opinion on a 
similar case in our art? Supposing it 
necessary to make a general holocaust, what 
would be the hundred musical compositions 
most worth preserving? We will make the 
concession of regarding the two parts of 
Bach’s ‘‘ Wohltemperirte Clavier ’’ as one 
work, but the Sonatas, Quartets, &c., of 
Beethoven, even when published under one 
opus number, must be considered as separate 
works. Following the craze of the present 
day for prize competitions we will offer the 
stimulus of a reward to that one of our readers 
who shall send in what the editor considers the 
best list; but in order to preserve some little 
originality in the competition—for what is 
life worth without novelty ?—we will refrain 
from specifying the nature of the prize or 
the date of the award. 





By-rue-Bygz, we must remind our more 
recent subscribers that the next number of 
Tue Overtvuxe will not be published before 


How is it that in spite of all] 











indignant letters to the editor demai 
January number, after the medics 
careless readers last August and Septem i 





Tur appointment of M. Emile Sauret t 
the violin professorship rendered vacant by 
the death of M..Sainton is already pre 
widely known, and, we doubt not, wil aie 
much satisfaction to those who have at hes g 
the preservation of the pure French style ec 
violin playing, of which our late lamented 
friend was the most eminent exponent, 
The very close resemblance between M, 
Sauret’s style and that of the late M. Sainton 
has been frequently remarked upon, and the 
pupils of the latter who come under the 
guidance of his successor will assuredly find 
much to rejoice at in this fact. 


In response to generally expressed desira 
we hope in our next number to commence a 
detailed history of the Royal Academy of 
Music from its foundation to the present 
time. Any old students or professors 
possessing documentary or other records of 
past events in the old house will much 
oblige by communicating with the editor. 


On Wednesday, the 26th ult., at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, in presence of — 
a large and fashionable wedding-party, Miss 
Mary Toulmin, one of our late students, was 
married to the Hon. Algernon W. G. Hivans- 
Freke, eldest son of Lord Carberry. We 
beg to offer our best congratulations and 
wishes for the happiness of the bride. 





Mr. G. R. Betsemann’s Ballad, entitled 
‘« The Song of the Western Men,”’ was given 
with great success by the Grosvenor Choral 
Society on the 21st ult., at the Grosvenor 
Hall, the composer conducting. 


Mr. Ernest Detnsart, better known to 
Academy students as Mr. Pelluet, gave a 
Concert last October at Leicester, the report 
of which reached us too late for publication 
in our last issue. Good taste was shown in 
the selection of works from the best known 
composers. Mr. Delsart was assisted by 
Mrs. Florence Bethell, Miss Jeannie Mills, 
and Mr. C. M. J. Edwards, vocalists, wh a 










efforts were much appreciated, though 
greatest success seems to have been a 
by Mr. Gerald Walenn, of whose capa 
as a violinist the public are fast becom 















\ r. | (b ‘bars 12 to 16) is 
Saito in all the voices. 


‘Barnarp gave a Recal ‘and 
Concert at the Town Hall, 
on the evening of the 25th 

an interesting and varied pro- 
} Miss Helen Saunders, Mr. 
lwy eys, and Mr. Ben Grove, 
1¢ ith Miss Barnard, formed the vocal 
jartet, and sang part-songs by Hatton and 

Mrs. Turnbull Smith played piano- 
forte solos by Schumann, Grieg, and Henselt, 
while Bach’s ‘‘ Chaconne’? and Wagner’s 
“Preislied’’ were played by Mr. Arthur 
Hinton on the violin. Miss Kate Eadie 
officiated as accompanist. 





Mr. H. C. Tonxme will give a short 
Organ Recital every Wednesday in Advent 
at 1.15 in St. Lawrence, Jewry, Gresham 
Street, by the Guildhall. 





Miss Emum: L. Hawkrys announces an 
evening Concert at Steinway Hall on 
the 5th inst., at eight p.m., under the 
patronage of the Principal. 





Mr. Reeinatp STEGGALL gaye an interest- 
ing Organ Recital at the Crystal Palace on 
the 8th ult. 


Hotes on Bach’s Forty-eight 
Fugues. 
By Esenezer Prout, B.A. 
(Continued from page 103.) 


No. 82.—D sharp minor (FE flat minor), C, 
46 bars (4 voices). ‘he answer is real ; 
there is a regular countersubject, which is 
only used in the first half of the fugue, and 
is not found after bar 28. The codetta (bars 
5, 6), before the entry of the third voice, 
furnishes the material of the two episodes 
(bars 11 to 15, and 85 to 40). There is 
only one stretto beginning at bar 23. In 
the course of the fugue the subject is some- 
times varied as to the character of its 
intervals. In the Coda, at bar 48, the 
subject and its inversion are introduced 
simultaneously. 

No, 88.—E major, ¢, 48 bars (4 voices). 
The answer is real, with a regular counter- 
subject, which later appears in a slightly 
modified form. The exposition (bars 1 to 7) 
is followed, after a short codetta, by a 
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while the third (bars 32 to 35 is formed 


from the subject inverted and ished. 
At bar 26 the subject is used in diminution, 
and in stretio at half a bar’s distance. The 
final stretto at bar 35 is also the closest; 
the treble here gives the answer (by con- 
trary motion and diminution) against the 
close imitation of the subject and answer 
in the other voices. The countersubject 
does not accompany the entries of the 
subject in the middle part of the fugue 
(bars 16 to 21, and 26 to 32); but it appears 
again in the final entries, from bar 35. 

vo. 84.—E minor, ¢, 86 bars (3 voices). 
A fugue on a very long subject—the longest 
of the ‘‘ Forty-eight.’”’ The answer is real ; 
and there is a regular countersubject which 
accompanies only a part of the subject (bars 
9to11). There are four episodes (bars 18 
to 28, 85 to 41, 55 to 59, and 65 to 71), all 
of which are formed from bars 5 and 6 of 
the subject. The two pauses in the 
course of this fugue (bars 70 and 88) are 
unusual. There is no stretto, but in the 
Coda (bars 78 to 81) a dominant pedal is 
introduced. 

No. 85.—F major ,°,, 99 bars (8 voices). A 
fugue presenting some novel features. Note 
first the comparatively few entries of the 
subject and the large proportion of episode. 
The answer is tonal, and there is no regular 
countersubject. The long codetta (bars 9 
to 14) before the entry of the bass furnishes 
much material later for the episodes. After 
the exposition there is an additional entry 
of the answer in the bass (bar 21). This is 
here contrary to the rule given in the text- 
books that two consecutive entries of the 
subject should not be in the same voice. 
The three episodes (bars 25 to 52 —unusually 
long—56 to 66, and 70 to 85) should be 
carefully analysed. On its last entry, the 
subject is extended by sequential treatment 
of its first section (bars 89 to 93). An 
important feature of this fugue is its two 
pedal points (bars 61 to 65, and 76 to 82). 
At first sight it looks as if a tonic pedal 
preceded a dominant; but on examination 
it will be seen that the former is not a tonic 
pedal in I’, but a dominant pedal in B flat. 

No. 86.—F minor, 2, 85 bars (8 voices). 
A charming little fugue of very simple con- 
struction. The answer is tonal, and there 









No. 87.—F sharp major, @, 84 bars (3 
voices). It is unusual for a fugue subject 
to commence, as here, on the leading note. 
The answer is real, with a regular counter- 
subject. There is a counter-exposition, 
beginning at bar 82. The episodes in this 
fugue deserve attention. The first (bars 12 
to 20) is founded on a variation of the 
quaver figure in bars 2 and 8 of the subject, 
with new counterpoint ; the second (bars 24 
to 82) is a free canonic imitation between 
treble and alto of a sequence made from the 
first notes of the countersubject, and accom- 
panied by quayers in the bass; the third 
bars 44 to 52) is a transposition of the 
irst episode, with inversion of the two upper 
voices ; while the fourth (bars 56 to 64) isa 
similar transposition and inversion of the 
second. It is curious that all the episodes 
are of exactly the same length—8 bars. 
The fugue contains no stretto. 

No. 88.—F sharp minor, @, 70 bars (8 
voices). An exceptionally fine fugue, of 
rather unusual form. The answer is tonal ; 
there is no regular countersubject, but two 
themes introduced in the episodes are 
subsequently combined with the subject, 
somewhat as in the fugue No. 4. The first 
episode (bars 11 to 14) is formed from the 
first notes of the subject and answer, treated 
by imitation, direct and inverted. In the 
second episode (bars 20 to 28) a new theme is 
announced in the bass, and closely imitated 
in the other voices. This theme is used as 
a counterpoint above and below the subject 
when it next enters, at bars 28 and 84. 
The subject of the third episode (bars 37 to 51) 
igs announced in the alto of bar 86, and 
imitated in all the voices. At bar 51 the 
fugue subject is accompanied by this new 
theme, and on its next appearance (bar 56) 
by the themes of both the second and third 
episodes. The fourth and fifth episodes (bars 
57 to 60, and 68 to 66) showfresh treatment 
of the semiquaver figure, with new counter- 
point. The last two entries of the subject 
(at bars 60 and 66) are accompanied, like 
that at bar 56, by both the episodical themes. 
I should have been disposed to call these 
two themes countersubjects (as in fugue 4) 
had they accompanied the subject more 
frequently. As it is, I am not at all sure 
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A simple fugue, req 
The answer is tonal; 
countersubject, though the same counte 
point accompanies several of the entries (bars _ 
17 to 20, 85 to 87, and 42 to 44). The two — 
episodes (bars 23 to 33, and 45 to 65) are both 
made from the first notes of the subject. A 
peculiarity of this fugue is the extensive 
compass of the upper voice, which from 
bars 60 to 68 goes down nearly to the lowest 
note of the bass. The flow of the parts 
shows clearly that it is the upper voice that 
descends here. 

No. 40.—G minor, 3, 84 bars (4 voices), 
One of the finest fugues of the whole 
collection, containing double counterpoint 
in the tenth and twelfth, as well as in the 
octave. The answer is tonal, with a regular 
countersubject. Im the exposition (bars 
1-17), the countersubject is treated, as 
usual, by inversion in the octave. At bar 
28 it is inverted in the twelfth, and at bars 
382 and 386 in the tenth. The subject 
appearing in two voices, in thirds at bar 45, 
and in sixths at bar 51, the countersubject 
gives simultaneous counterpoint in the octave 
with one voice, and in the tenth with the 
other. At bar 59 the subject and counter- 
subject are each in two voices. Here, 
therefore, we have at the same time double 
counterpoint in the octave (alto and tenor), 
in the tenth (treble and tenor, and alto and 
bass), and in the twelfth (treble and bass), 

A similar combination is found at bar 69, 
with a different distribution of the parts. 
At bar 67 is an incomplete entry of subject 
and countersubject—the latter at the twelfth, 
Both subject and countersubject are fre- 
quently varied at the end. The subject on 
its last entry (bar 79) is considerably altered. 
There is no stretto. The five episodes (bars 
17 to 20, 24 to 28, 40 to 45, 55 to 59, and 
63 to 67) are all founded on material — 


suggested by the countersubject. 


(T’o be continued.) 
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“LET no man who is anything above his 
fellows claim, as of right, to be valued or under- 
stood ; the vulgar great are comprehended and 
adored because they are in reality on the same 
moral plane with those who admire ; but he who 
deserves the higher reverence must himself con- 
vert the worshipper.” —R. M. MILNEs. 








2 een it seems at first sight, 
| maak legions of Instrumentalists 


~ into the matter. For to become a Rubinstein, 

 aSarasate, a Bach, or a Beethoven, many 

almost diametrically opposite faculties and 
talents must be united in one person. 
_ First of all, great musical perceptiveness and 
inventiveness are required-——yes, also the 
performer must possess inventive power ; 
and combined with these, there must be the 
talent for (or habit of) prolonged attention 
and exertion, and a constitution capable of 
bearing the hard work, andalso circumstances 
that will allow of its being profitably em- 
ployed. 

But then, here to start with is an initial 
difficulty ; for the really artistic temperament 
is just the very last to have as a con- 
comitant the power of perseverance. High 
imaginative power, impulsiveness and 
sensitiveness—all that which constitutes 
the ‘born artist’’—are naturally in direct 
antagonism to persistent, plodding, and con- 
tinuous application ; to the almost painfully 
laborious work of acquiring the sight by 
which to view and polish each little detail 
with loving care—in a word, that which 
constitutes ‘‘ good workmanship.” It is 
only with a supreme struggle that the really 
gifted can force upon themselves the to 
them most unpalatable habits of paTrencr, 
restraint, and perseverance. 

But, all the same, is it impossible that a 
really great composer or performer can be 
developed, unless these two opposite 
characters are found combined in one 
individual. 

Hence, the appalling number of superb 
executants, possessing not one spark of 
music in their frame; and, on the other 
hand, thenumbers of highly endowed musical 
“talents ’’ with but execrable technical ac- 
quirements. Hence, theinnumerablearmy of 
hopeless and useless composers—excellent 
writers and scholars indeed, but without 
Inspiration and ideas—and then the not 

unfrequent, and even more pitiful, sight of 
an inventive and imaginative genius who 


» | first steps in the technique of his art. 
the artistically endowed are but so rarely” 
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For probably these reasons is it also that 








successful as ARTISTS IN Livinc. ‘Their 
natural, but unhappy, impatience towards 
all restraint and control (caused no doubt by 
sheer exuberance of feeling) making the 
acquirement of a strong character—and 
consequent contentedness— almosta hopeless 
matter for them. 

And yet all men have the power (in a 
smaller or greater degree) of influencing, 
counteracting, or helping the development 
of their inborn tendencies, if only they will 
but try. 

For indeed, what a sad waste of splendid 
energies is there every day, and but just for 
want of a little reasoning and real 
thinking ! 





CoMPLETE CONCENTRATION it is that should 
be striven for. This is education. 

Absolute command over each finger, both 
with regard to time and tone, this means 
perfect execution. 





EVERY WRonG NOTE is but proof of want 
of forethought ! 


TECHNIQUE must always be attended to. 
Kach finger must consciously be prepared for 
every note in every bar that 1s ever practised. 
Otherwise it is not practice at all. In- 
credible is it, the amount of time that is 
practically wasted—so far as the acquirement 
and retention of finger dexterity is con- 
cerned—through non-observance of this 
rule ! 





Goop taste depends on two things— 
appreciation of the beautiful and perception 
of the vety. 

With some, apprehension of the latter 
kind would seem almost absent ! 


Stammertnc and Srurrerina would not 
be countenanced for a moment in a reading- 
class. Yet how often do we hear this thing 
eoing on unchecked in the practice-room, 
and even in the presence of the music 
teacher ! 

As if the playing of the correct note after 
a miss-fire were in any sense a “ correction ’’L 

The very chiefest condition under which 
music exists—its effects bemg produced by 
successive and evanescent impressions—is 
here lost sight of. HKyven in the drawing 
class it is considered to show ‘ bad form ”’ 
to use the rubber over-much—yet here the 









contrast are all permanently pre 


art. For the only erasure of a wrongly- 
sounded note consists in the re-performance 
of the entire passage, with substitution of 
the correct for the previously incorrect 
succession of soundg. 





Tue real Artist, for the most part, sees 
and produces his effects instinctively. 

The real TracuEr observes, and notes 
what the artist does, but remains not 
satisfied until he has discovered the now, 
the why, and wherefore; the way and 
means. Thus is he then in a position to 
help others—even those very artists. 
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Tue cry as to ‘“‘ WANT oF ForM,” when a 
new work in a new music-manner is in 
question, again and again crops up, in spite 
of the every-day teachings of music-history. 

As if it were any more possible to perceive 
and appreciate with the music-sense what 
actually is formless, than with the eye what 
really is shapeless ! 

That some musicians, and others, musically 
gifted, arE able to accept as music a work— 
however new and unusual it may happen to 
be—is not this incontrovertible fact evidence 
by itself, that the work does possess shape of 
some sort? Though, may be, of a kind not 
as yet become conventional, nor rococco ? 

Tue Stupy or Harmony by vocalists or 
instrumentalists becomes sheer useless waste 
of energy, unless APPLIED to music. 

Without a real knowledge of “‘ harmony ”’ 
—not mere exercise writing, but the power 
of recognising the various harmonic com- 
binations as separate entities, and knowing 
their conventional progressions—without 
this knowledge, music indeed remains 
unclear. Itis the same difference between 
spelling out a piece note for note, and per- 
ceiving the harmonic progressions with great 
readiness, as between spelling out every letter 
of a page of letter-press, and seeing the com- 
plete words ata glance. A like difference 
exists between the human power of having 
words or signs at command for each complete 
but heterogeneoussct of impressions, and being 
compelled, as the lower animals apparently 
are, to take in and think over again each 
single impression of the senses, without 
(or almost nearly without) the power of 

recalling under one representative tdea—or 
sign—that multitude of experiences and 


moment of time. But not so in the sister | 
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OnE of our students, criticising a@ ney 
player the other day, made rather a neat 
distinction: she remarked that the per- — 
former was perhapS MORE ARTISTIC THAN ~ 
musicaL—‘‘ he seemed to think rather of 
what should be, than to feel the music.” Yes, 
it is to be feared that artists do often, — 
indeed, lose the real subtle sense and 
essence of the music, just by forcing their 
brains to consider only its performance, 
instead of allowing their hearts to lead 
them to a vivid conception of its emotional 
possibilities. 





Academy Ballads—vIil. 
Tur SonG oF THE SINGER. 
(See page 116.) 
For twelve or more years, since the time I 
was seven, 
I’ve practised my fiddle from nine till eleven ; 
I’ve sawed and I’ve scraped, I have fingered 
and bowed 
Through all Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Viotti, and 
Rode. 
But life is so short and I find my youth 
winging, 
I'll give up my music and go in for singing, 





I slave at piano, as I am a sinner, 
From half-past eleven until early dinner ; 
Then, if I’ve no shopping, till five o’clock tea 
I do scales and arpeggios in every key. 
Fresh hope in my desperate bosom is 
springing, 
(ll give up all music and go in for 
singing. 


What evenings I’ve spent over Goss and 
Macfarren, 
Amid the wild deserts of harmony barren! 
I’ve learnt all the rules, even part understood; 
But I can’t see they’ve done me an atom of 
good. 
What use to 
bringing ? 
Enough of this music! Ill go in for 
singing. 


society counterpoint 


O glorious singing, of arts the divinest! 
The amateur’s every want thou combinest. 
Nor brains nor hard labour need hinder our 
choice, 
The only requirement is plenty of voice. 
To this resolution henceforward I’m 
clinging : 
Learn music who will—I shall go in for 
singing. 





_ Two very pre -songs 
falter aye | ee erage 
time, and we remember vividly 
array of tenors and basses—or 
no who figured as such—vyainly 
; i ng against our gorgeous sopranos and 
| gontraltos. You must know that in those 
_ days the present concert-room had not been 
built, and we practised in a kind of long 
double drawing-room on the same site. The 
orchestra was placed in the same position as 
now, and the ladies of the choir sat on rows 
of rout seats behind the Conductor, in the 
auditorium, as it were. Two rout seats were 
placed on each side of the Conductor for the 
gentlemen singers, who found here ample 
room, and sat exposed to a terrible fire of 
feminine critical glances. Many a time have 
we seen those seats empty, save of three 
gentlemen, none of whom even studied 
singing, being, in fact, pianists. 

About this time (October, 1874) the 
Academy was startled by two novelties 
which did not find favour. Two youthful 
pupils of Mr. Holmes, Miss Isabel Thurgood 
and Miss Banks, played one afternoon two 

new Pianoforte Concertos, Grieg in A minor 

and Raffin C minor. I-cannot say that 
our orchestra distinguished itself, but the 
dreadful modern composers were credited 
with the somewhat chaotic result. They 
were nice players, too, those little curly- 
headed things—especially the one (we won’t 
say which) whom we called the Harmonious 

Blacksmith because of her amazing muscle. 

One solitary novelty in the Chamber Concerts 

of this year was Liszt’s song ‘‘ Lorelei,’’ 
sung by Miss Jessie Jones. We remember 

Miss Curtis playing the important piano 

part very well. The next interesting thing 
is the Concert of December 10, advertised 
as being ‘‘ The very last Concert in the 

Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square,”’ 
and a capital one it was. Besides Mac- 

farren’s spirited Cantata ‘‘ Christmas” 

(Joseph Ridgway, dost thou remember 

our wild attempts to play the cymbals ?), 

Fitton played Schumann’s Concertstiicke 

and Miss Conolly Liszt’s arrangement of 

Bach’s G minor Organ Fugue —- daring 

novelties, both. Mary Davies, too, sang the 




























We didn’t write much in those days (Mrs. 
Marshall had only just put the Finale to her 
B minor Symphony), but some of it was 
very good stuff. 

The next Concert recalls painful memories. 
The Principal, Sir Sterndale Bennett, died, 
as you all know, on February 1, 1875, so our 


Chamber Concert of March 11 consisted 
entirely of his works, all our best pianists 
and singers being put forward to do honour to 
his memory. Among many others Miss 
Evans and Miss Boxell divided the ‘‘ Maid 
of Orleans’’ Sonata between them, Miss 
Curtis played the ‘‘ Three Sketches,” and 
Miss Mary Davies sang ‘‘ Dawn, gentle 
flower! ’’ and there is only one singer (and 
that a fellow student) who can surpass her in 
that exquisite little song. The next (extra) 
Orchestral Concert was also all Sterndale 
Bennett, including portions of the two best 
known Concertos, played by Miss Sheehan 
and Mr. Bampfylde; the Symphony in G 
minor, and ‘“‘The Woman of Samaria,” 
which we had done last year. We also all 
assisted in another memorial performance of 
it by the Philharmonic Society shortly after- 
wards, so we got to know the work. 
Personally, we would undertake to sing the 
bass or tenor chorus parts without book at 
this distance of time. For we used to 
rehearse very solidly in those days. 

In the Concert of April 15 we first find the 
name of Brahms; Tom Silver played the 
variations on a theme by Handel—some of 
them, at least. We had again the pretty 
“Songs in a Cornfield”; not so brilliant a 
performance as the first, but very good—and 
Miss Thurgood played Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, which, not being 
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promising young Scotchman, whose untimely 
death should be a warning to students not to 
carry thrift and studiousness too far. Yes, 
even this caution is needed sometimes. 
July 1 gave us an interesting Cello 
‘ Sonata by Miss Prescott in a commonplace 
. Concert, but on July 21 was the Annual 
Concert, particularly interesting to the present 
writer as it was the last in which he took 
part as a student. We had had the first 
competition for the Lucas medal, which was 
for the first movement of aSymphony. Four 
of us competed and the four works were 
carefully rehearsed for a week or two and 
then played before the judges—the Principal 
and (Sir) Arthur Sullivan. The judges then 
read the scores, consulted, and had the works 
played a second time, so that they were now 
thoroughly conversant with the works. A 
better managed contest there could not be; 
it was on a Tuesday afternoon, too, before 
all the students and many professors. 
Arthur Jackson was declared the successful 
composer, and few disagreed with the verdict. 
Jackson had a remarkably graceful style, 
somewhat akin to Sterndale Bennett's. He 
was too young a composer, perhaps, to show 
much originality, but we envied his fluent 
pen. Eaton Faning’s Symphony was next 
best, and we remember it best of the four ; 
it was in C minor, with a good use of the horns 
in thesecond subject. Arthur Sullivan gave us 
each a private word of advice and en- 
couragement, a drop of wisdom from a brain 
that was even then far before any of his 
contemporaries. 
Well, the performance of the successful 
Symphony was the chief feature of the 
summer Concert; there were some twenty 
other numbers, including Weber's Con- 
certstiick (Bampfylde) and four single move- 
ments of Concertos, the vocal items being 
short, exceptthe opening number of “Athalie 
to finish up with. It was fortunate our prize 
lists then were not as long as theyare now, 'F 
we used to do the whole business 1 on 
day. For instance, there were only twent) ‘ 
oe bronze medals awarded on oy HanecN 
and some of the recipients were Oliveria 
Prescott (the only Raneday medal), A. }- 
Bolingbroke, A. Butterworth, Marie Duval, 
Emma Reimar, Marian Williams, ™. ?* 
Williams, and Moses ap Herbert, singing i 


Grieg’s Concerto, played by Lindsay Deas, a | 
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Jackson had a sacred Cantata and a Ca 
for piano and orchestra done ; pray ii oO. 
a Caprice for ditto; W. Little an Overture; — 
and there were part-songs by R. B. Addison, 
Frances Thomas, and others. Among the — 
new students are James Sauvage and Myles — 
Foster, but few others known to fame. The — 
prize list of 1876 does not contain so many — 
familiar names as that of the year before; — 
again there is but one harmony medal, — 
gained by Eaton Faning. We see the name 
of little Henry Cockram, who was drowned 
in the ‘* Princess Alice”’ disaster. The 
present writer, during the short period of 
his sub-professorship, had the curious 
experience of giving his first lessons to 
this singularly talented boy—virgin soil on 
both sides. 

And here ends our review of old Academy — 
days. If we are asked whether there was 
more talent in the place at one period than © 
another we should say that students are 
much the same in all epochs; the number 
of our students now is much more than 
double what it was twenty years ago, so 
there should be more conspicuous talent, 
but the standard—especially in instrumental 
music—is now far higher than formerly 
and the competition keener. In the light 
of after years it seems to us that there was, 
in 1874, an unusual array of female singers; 
but who ean tell if fifteen years hence we 
shall not look back with equal pride upon 
the thirty-seven bronze medalists of 1890, 
or on some of them, at least! It certainly 
seems to us that when the school was 4 
comparatively small one the students were, 
as & body, more earnest; but this may 2° 
be really the case. The proportion of the 
light-minded in the human race is a pretty 
constant one—about ninety per cent-, We 
believe, and birds of a feather flock together; 
80 the faithful few fled from the fooust 
frivollers. But did the faithful, &c. - +» 
If the faithful, &o. . . . who were the 
foolish frivollers the faithful few fled from 
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at on giving 5 
to. the “Sultan of Turkey. 
do Constantinople, no less. 
i mself had not ventured upon such 
ent Beeue But Russia was too cold for 
them, and this was a sufficient reason for 
te mpting fortune under skies whose 
-geniality was proverbial, and for seeing 
whether perchance the Turks might not 
turn out to be that ‘‘ musical people ’’? which 
we vainly seek everywhere. Well, our couple, 
excellently recommended, set off; the 
husband, laden with jewels and frankincense, 
like the Magi of old, following the “ star” 
that led him eastwards. They arrived at 
Pera, their letters took due effect; the 
seraglio was opened to them. Madame was 
to be admitted to sing ballads to the head 
of the Sublime Porte, the Commander of the 
Faithful. Is it worth while being a Sultan 
if one is to be exposed to such inflictions ? 
A Concert is allowed to be held at court; 
four black slaves bring in a pianoforte, a white 
slave—the husband—carries the wraps and 
portfolio of the prima donna. The honest 
Sultan, without any idea of what nature of 
entertainment this is going to be, squats on 
a pile of cushions, surrounded by his 
janissaries and with his first dragoman near 
at hand. His chibouque lighted, he emits a 
stream of fragrant smoke; the lady comes 
forward and commences one of those sweet 
ballads, of which the present age alone 
possesses the secret and no living creature 
the meaning :— 


‘¢ Just for the old sake’s sake, 
Just for the thoughts of yore, 
Darling, oh say, that ere yesterday 
We shall have loved no more? 


‘* Just for the cold world’s sake 
(Dear, do you mind it well ?) 
Sing we again the sweet refrain 
‘Heart of my heart, farewell. ’” 


Here the placid Sultan makes a sign to the 
dragoman, and remarks, with that Spartan 
brevity for which the Turkish language is 
famous (vide Moliére in the ‘ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme ”’)—‘‘ Naoum !” ~=Mesrour 
translates: ‘‘ Sir, his majesty requests me to 
inform you that madame will much oblige him 
leaving off at once.”’ ‘‘ But she has only 
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Something about a kiss - 
A fresh sign from the Sultan, se strokes 
his beard nervously and throws over his 
shoulder at the dragoman this word— 
“ Zig!’ The chief of the eunuchs says to 
the husband, while the lady still continues 
her wailing: ‘Sir, the Sultan orders me to 
inform you that if madame does not leave 
off instantly he will have her thrown into 
the Bosphorus.” 


The trembling husband hesitates no 
longer, but claps his hand over the yawning 
gulf whence is issuing the sweet refrain 

‘* Heart of my heart, farewell |!” 

Awful silence, only interrupted by the sound 
of the drops of cold perspiration which pour 
from the husband’s forehead on to the keys 
of the despised piano. The Sultan rests 
motionless, our two travellers are afraid to 
retire, when this new word—* Boulack!”’ 
escapes from the imperial lips, accompanied 
by a cloud of tobacco smoke. The interpreter : 
‘Sir, his sublime Highness desires me to 
inform you that he would like to see you 
dance.” —*“* Dance! what, 1?”— You, 
yourself, sir.’—‘‘ But 1 am no dancer; [ 
am not any kind of performer; I only 
accompany my wife and carry her things, 
and indeed I—” * Zie, Boulack !”’ interrupts 
the Sultan quietly, but emitting a menacing 
thundercloud of smoke. The officer trans- 
lates rapidly : ‘* Sir, the Commander of the 
Faithful wishes me to inform you that unless 
you dance instantly he will have you thrown 

.’ There is no more expostulation; the 
poor wretch proceeds to execute a series of 
uncouth gambols, only too thankful when 
the Sultan, caressing his beard, calls out 
once more in honeyed accents: ‘‘ Naoum be 
Boulack, Zig!’ which Mesrour interprets : 
“Sir, that will do. The vicegerent of 
Heaven begs me to inform you that you and 
madame are now to retire and depart from 
the city by to-morrow morning at latest, and 
if ever you return to Constantinople he will 
have you both thrown into the Bosphorus !” 

Sublime Sultan! Admirable critic! Ah, 
why have we no Bosphorus in London ? 


BEFORE the artist can hope to harvest sweet 
fruits, he must pass many a day of bitter experi- 
ence.—Moritz Hauptmann. 
















we may give all the space 


and we must approach it with reverence. 
For surely a piece of music, however small, 


which can turn the evening’s entertainment 


in which it is first introduced from dire 
failure to overwhelming success—which can 
be pirated by half-a-dozen publishers in one 
week—which can be the subject of a lawsuit 
—which can be hawked in the streets for a 
penny—surely this must be an Art-work. 
What is an Art-work, by-the-way? Is it 
that which satisfies the contemporary 
artists, critics, or public? The composition 
in question has won the enthusiastic enco- 
miums of the last two of these classes, and 
we will admit that a unanimous favourable 
verdict of artists is hardly a thing to hope 
for at the best of times. It seems that the 
prophecies of the best musical authorities 
are here fulfilled, that the effete and nerve- 
less followers of Brahms and Schumann 
have been at last extinguished by the new 
light, the composer who has gone back, like 
Bach and Beethoven, to the true fount of all 
musical inspiration, the Folk Song. From 
thence, and from thence only, is destined to 
arise the new edifice of art which shall 
stand as a beacon-light for the new genera- 
tion of composers. You say that a beacon 
is a thing to be shunned, not sought by 
navigators ? We pass by the envious sneer, 
and, in answer, merely lift the veil from the 
object which has compelled the homage of 
our betters, and therefore has a right to bid 
us bend the knee. Sing, oh muse! and 
make audible from Parnassus to Olympus 
the thrillmg words and strains of * (The 
Bogie Man,” 

Is there not a magicsin the very title? 
Can you wonder that a song on such a 
subject should constrain the rapturous 
adoration of thousands of all classes ? 
What though the various editions (there are 
now six, and new ones are in active prepara- 
tion) have entirely different wordsand entirely 
different music? As in Joe Miller’s ancient 
jest of the pocket-knife, it still remains 
the same song, the immortal ‘Bogie Man.”’ 
What though the original is a shameless 
robbery of an old Irish tune, and the imita- 
tions are even more impudent robberies of 


| Wht thousli tie Wari Pan of oot cellity | 
which not even those of the imitation can — 
popular song, from “Slap, bang!” band. . 
absolutely and wholly inane? Yet stay— 
one of our leading eritics, in the course of 


demanded by so 
noble a theme to the consideration of a com- 
position which the daily press has declared 
to be a true inspiration and a work of 
genius. It must have a heading all to itself, 


surpass! Are not the words of every 


a column and a half of wild praise of this 
work, quotes a verse in proof of the justice 
of his words. He says: ‘the weird refrain 
has exquisite pathos and imagination"’; we 
can but bow to his superior critical ability 
and reproduce his quotation that our readers 
may judge for themselves :— 


‘‘Hush! hush! hush! here comes the Bogie ~ 


Man. 
So hide your heads beneath the clothes—he'll 
take you if he can. 
Hush! hush! hush! and all the children ran. 
So hush-a-bye, my babies dear—here comes 
the Bogie Man.” 
The captious may cavil at the weird gram- 
mar of the third line, but it is evidently 
intended to convey an impression of the 
singer being too frightened to find a better 
rhyme. It might also seem as if the second, 
third, and fourth lines were but weak expan- 
sions of the first ; but this is doubtless the 
new way of ‘‘ working out’’ the subject 
which is destined to be the basis of the Art- 
work of the future. The soft chorus is a 
stock effect in music-hall songs—see Mr. 
Walter Besant’s charming description of it in 
‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy ’’—andis de rigueur 
in a Christy Minstrel sentimental song ; but 
this only proves the hold it has on the affec- 
tions of the people, and the absolute 
necessity of making it a concomitant of the 
Art-work of the future. For ourselves, we 
confess it with humiliation, we cannot go in 
for these new-fangled hberal ideas so heartily 
as we could wish. We may be old-fogeyish, 
but Bach and Beethoven are—except when 
we are in a very critical state—quite good 
enough for us, and even as our ancestors 
protested against the unmelodiousness and 
bad harmony of Mozart in writing “Don 
Giovanni,’ so do we refuse to follow the car 
of democratic progress when the Juggernaut 
which rides in it bears the form of ‘“ The 


Bogie Man.” 
The letter Rk. 


THE last number of THE OVERTURE, in a Review 
of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Musical Association,” 
says: ‘‘It would be well if singers and elocu- 
tionists strictly regarded the excellent rules 
Mr. Penna gave concerning the pronunciation or 
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is 
of the tongue ; a singer 
an r with few vibrations—two or three, if the 
consonant require to be gentle, and with man 
vibrations if the consonant need strength 

: ouring bring force. The letter r is difficult for some vocalists, 
t always be borne in mind that | but assiduous practice should make it easy to 
quire even more finish than in | vibrate the tip of the tongue, even for a bar or 
et, in his ‘‘ Dissertation on the | more, as is sometimes required, for instance, in a 
e Hebrews,” says: ‘‘The first and | popular German part-song, where the vocal 
of the ancients was, that not so much | accompaniment imitates the roll of the drum. 
ord of all that was sung should be lost.” | Experience teaches the usefulness of the practice 
aim at this high standard, we shall find | of the linguals t, d, in endeavouring to acquire 
essary to be more precise with certain | facility in sounding the much neglected consonant, 
es in singing than we should in speaking; | nick-named by the Romans Litera Canina. <A 
herefore, rules which may be efficient for elocution | cultivated taste and refined ear will guide the 
will not suffice for vocalism. This, perhaps, at | singer in the application of his technical skill 
first blush will be thought an extravagant notion ; | when acquired; especially if he bear in mind 
but is there not a sort of parallel in the French | Shakespeare’s words, ‘‘ Your gentleness shall 
language where a vowel, which is not heard in | force, more than your force move us to gentleness.” 
speech, requires to be sounded to a certain extent W. H. CuMMINGs. 
- insinging? Let us take Mr. Penna’s rules :— eee Tee 

cWhen ‘r’ follows another consonant it should 














make itself heard ; whenever it precedes another ortniabtly Concerts. 
consonant it should be. silent.” ‘“ When it ¥ 9 Y 
ends a word or when it terminates a word PROGRAMME OF THE IST ULT. 


with the vowel ‘e’ it should be silent.” ‘*‘ When 

it ends a syllable, if the next syllable begin with a | FANTASIA AND FUGUE in C minor 

consonant it should be silent ; but if this second Johann Sebastian Bach. 
begin with a vont if peo ae ee If it | Mr. R. H. MAcpdonALD (Henry Smart Scholar). 
terminate a word immediately followed by another F ” 

word beginning with a vowel let it be heard ; but Song, “‘Entreat me not to leave sone +, Mae 
if there be the slightest pause, for effect or Miss Apa RoTHney. 


mar’s sake, let it be silent. Alsoif ina word : 
: of two syllables both syllables end in ‘r’ and (Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 


a vowel begin the next word, the ‘r’ at the end | « papyrpons.” Pianofort ...Robert Schw 
: of the first word should not be sounded.” Miss ponents a maser case 
: By observing the above rules the following ; 
specimens of English will be obtained :— BERCEUSE AND MAZURKA in D minor (MS.), 
“(er lofty hills ” Aw lofty hills. Violin sey ata Val Marriott (Student). 
* Are these things so ” Ah! these things so. Mr. VAL MARRIOTT. 


“ Get up and bar the Get up and baa the (Accompanist, Miss EMLIE HAWKINS.) 
; FANTASIA in C, Op. 15, Pianoforte Franz Schubert. 


001 aw. 
‘Man of God, are there Man of God, ah ! there i 
” Miss HELEN OGILVIE. 


an any. 
Pale penetrates the It penetrates the caw. | gona, “Thoughts at sunrise” 
core Frederick Hymen Cowen, 
Laud a the name of ere ve vy name of Miss EpItH BRADSHAW. 
the Lord” the laud. : 
“As God the Lord be-|_|AsGodthe laud befaw | (Accompanist, Mr. RugINaLD STEGGALL.) 
fore whom I stand” | , | _ whom I stand. RECITATION, Scene from ‘‘ The School for 
“Folk-lore ” g | Folk-law. Beamdal? 7. q ... R. B. Sheridan. 
“Quoththeraven never] $ |Quoth the raven never Lady Teazle, Miss CULLUM. 
more” S¢ maw. Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. WALKER. 
“Fat no more” _, |Eat no maw. Po Bt yore: 
“Thepoorperson’s poor ‘¢ |The paw person’s paw Sone, “Good night” ...... Anton Rubinstein. 
dog” a Pe: 5 Miss MIGNON SPENCER. 
“The lost chord ” ne lost caw’d. ¥ ist. Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL. 
“Hear the bellows Hear the bellows raw. escompaniae Bie ie . Ll) 
roar ” SONATA QUASI UNA FANTASIA in E flat, 
“Like chaff from the Like chaff from the Op. 27, Ne. lt aneione Ludwig van Beethoven, 
threshing floor” threshing flaw. ante; 
“Hold the mirror up Hold the miraw up to reese pe 
to nature” nature. Allegro vivace. 
“Theard it float farther I heard a float father Mr. ALBERT J. Cross. 
and farther” and father. es, 
“Parther” — (standing Malthe: CHACONNE, Violin ... Johann Sebastian Bach, 
alone) Mr. ARTHUR HINTON. 


Teould continue ad infinitum, but these instances ALLEGRO, Op. 8, Pianoforte Robert Schumann. 
will suffice ; the truth is, in singing, the r should Miss MARGARET Moss. 





Sona, “The Young Nun” . Franz Schubert. 
Miss KATE SAVILE HUGHES. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 


ADAGIO { Sonata in A, } Lug Boccharae 





ALLEGRO Violoncello 
Mr. B. P. PARKER. 
(Accompanist, Mr. ARTHUR AYRES.) 


PROGRAMME OF THE 15TH ULT. 


TOCCATA AND FUGUE in D minor, Organ 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. GARDNER. 


AriA, ‘‘ Per Pieta” (Extract from Scena 
“Ah Perfido 8, . Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Miss DoRA MATTHAY.* 
(Accompanist, Miss MAUDE RIHLL.) 
STUDY in G flat, No.6, Harp .... John Thomas. 
Miss GWENLLIAN WILLIAMS. 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE (Suite, in E minor, 
Op. 72), Pianoforte... Joseph Joachim Raf. 
Miss MARGARET GODFREY. 


Sona, ‘‘God shall wipe away all tears” 
Arthur Sullivan. 


Miss ANTOINETTE SHELDON. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
ANDANTE AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO, Op. 14, 
Pianoforte Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss ZIVYE COHEN. 
RECITATION, “‘ Jessie Cameron” Christina Rosetti. 
Miss LisA MARLES-THOMAS. 


ScHERZO A CAPRICCIO, Pianoforte 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


Miss JESSIE MEADOWS. 
ROMANCE, Op. 26, Violin Johan Severin Svendsen. 
Miss Marte Morro. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE (Alla Tarantella), 
Pianoforte . Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Miss MAUDE GOSLIN. 


ARIETTA, ‘‘Comes a gallant youth” (‘‘ Der 
Freischiitz ”) .. . Carl Maria von Weber. 


Miss MARGARET EDEN-SMITH. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 


a NOCTURNE, Op. ‘a Frederick Chopin. 
No. 1 





Piano- 


b Impromptu, Op.2 } forte N. von Wilm. 


Mr. HARRY WOODWARD. 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 


Royal Academy Students’ 
Chamber Concert. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 10TH ULT. 


ANTHEM, “ God be merciful unto us” 8. 8. Wesley. 
THE CHOIR. 
(Solo, Mr. JOHN WALTERS. ) 


ALLEGRO (Sonata in B minor), Pianoforte Chopin, 
Miss LAVINIA POWELL, 


Sone,’ Phe Bross Nun "aitek \ 


ree \\ of Magi 
Miss KATE SAvILe HuGurs.0e" 
QUARTET in G, No. 2, for Two Violins,~ 
Viola, and Violoncello —... J 
GERALD WALENN, Mr. JULIAN Jones, 
Mr. ARTHUR WALENN, Mr, B. P. PARKER, 
‘ ‘© Gestiindniss ” 
seeks { ‘* Du fragst mich tiiglich »} Helmund, 
Miss VIOLET ROBINSON. 
SONATA, ‘* The snl of hanenew Piano- 
forte... : _.Sterndale Bennett. 


In the Fields. In Prison. 
In the Field. The End. 


Miss KATE EADIE. 


PART-Sonas— 
“*Starlit is the night-time” Raf. 
“When at Corinna’ seyes I gaze » Charles 125 Lloyd, 


THE CHOIR. 


ADAGIO AND ALLEGRO aby in A), 
Violoncello ... Boccherini, 
Nr... es “PARKER. 


“LA CAMPANELLA ” (Paganini poh Kee 


Mr. 


Pianoforte Liszt, 
Miss LILY WEST. 

Sona, ‘‘ There’s a bower of roses’ Stanford, 
Miss W. N. REEs. 

SCHERZO in B minor, Pianoforte Chopin, 

Miss ELSIE RUSSELL. 

Art, ** L’Addio” ; Mozart, 

Miss AGNES HART. 
FINALE (Faschingschwank aus bins 
at .. Schumann, 


Pianoforte 
Mrs. noiediint Bieta 


Special Students’ Concert, 


SENoR SARASATE and Madame Berthe Marx 
very kindly played before a large gathering of 
students and professors on the 26th” ult., in * the 
concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music. 
A special Students’ Concert occupied the first part 
of the programme, after which the two dis- 
tinguished artists made their appearance amidst 
prolonged applause, and gratified the ears of their 
attentive audience. At the conclusion the 
Principal made a brief speech, in which he 
expressed his thanks on behalf of the students for 
the pleasure they had all received. The hearty 
round of applause. which followed showed how 
thorough the evening’s enjoyment had been, and 
how it was ¢ appr eciated. 

Appended is the programme of the proceedings :— 


PART I. 


Art, ‘Si tra I ceppi” Handel. 
Mr. SAMUEL HEATH. 
ALLEGRO (Sonata in D, Op. 10), piano- 
forte ... Beethoven. 
ete SZOZRPANOWSELL, 
** Farewell” “A 
Sonas {« Forebodings ” } ee 


Miss FLORENCE HUGHES. 











ss Mrs. TURNBULL-SMITH. 
- Sona, “Go, Lovely Rose” ... 

; Miss VIOLET ROBINSON. 
(Accompanist, Mr. STANLEY HAWLEY.) 


PART II. 


Ronpo BRILLANTE, Pianoforte and Violin 
ad Schubert. 
MADAME BERTHE MARX AND SENOR SARASATE. 


IMPROMPTU IN B FLAT } Pianctorte bier 





GRAND ETUDE Alkan. 
MADAME BERTHE MARX. 


FANTASIE SUR LA MARCHE E 
ROMANCE D’OTELLO ss... oo 


SENOR SARASATE. 


... Ernst, 


Excelsior Society. 


Mr. F. CorDER delivered his second lecture on 
Wagner’s music-dramas on the 19th ult., at 12, 
Granville Place, W., before a large gathering 
of members, when ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung” were taken as the subjects of 
discourse. As on the previous occasion, it will be 
well to offer a brief account of the subjects of the 
lecture, not only for the sake of completion, but 
for the benefit. of those who are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the arguments of these 
two dramas. 

“SIEGFRIED.’—Scene 1.— A rocky cave in a 
forest, wherein Mime, the dwarf-brother of 
Alberich, has brought up Siegfried, the son of 
Sieglinda and Siegmund, both of whom are now 
dead. Mime intends that Siegfried shall obtain 
for him the hoard of wealth over which Fafner, 
who has now transformed himself into a dragon, 
resides. This scene concludes by Siegfried 
orging anew the broken fragments of his 

father's sword ‘‘ Nothung,” which the dwarf had 
carefully preserved, after which he sets forth to 
wander through the world in search of adventure, 
followed by Mime. 

ScENE 2.—A thick forest before the entrance 
of acave, wherein Fafner is sleeping. After a 
short uninteresting scene between Wotan and 
Alberich, Siegfried enters, accompanied by Mime, 
who respectfully retires to a distance until the 
dragon is slain, when he returns and endeavours 
to flatter the hero, who, however, by having 
tasted the dragon’s blood, understands that Mime 
intends to poison him makes short work of him 
by killing him. Of all the treasures, Siegfried 

takes but the tarn-helm and ill-fated ring. A bird 
now sings to him, and tells him of a maid, who 
lies on a rock surrounded. by fire, and offers to 
show him the way thither. Siegfried follows the 
bird, who is leading him to Briinnhilde. 

Scene 3.—At the foot of a mountain, where 


| 


i. | with his sword shivers his adversary’: 
| Wotanretires to Walhalla, to await there the deour 
Sicafried 


...M. V. White. 
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of the while seales the rock and _// 


closes with a long and grand love-duet. 

As a musical illustration, Mr. Corder conducted 

the “Siegfried Idyll,” arranged for strings and 
iano, in which Messrs. G. and A. Walenn, Hinton, 
rill, Hawley, and Miss Ould took part. 

** GOTTERDAMMERUNG.”—This drama opens 
with a Prologue and scene that takes place on the 
Walkiire’s rock as in the previous drama, where 
three Norns are discovered weaving the web of 
fate. The thread breaks, and they hurriedly 
retire as day breaks. 

Siegfried and Briinnhilde then enter from a cave, 
and Siegfried takes leave of her for awhile, 
intending to continue his wanderings in search of 
adventure, and then to return to her. Before 
leaving he gives her the ring in pledge of his faith. 
She watches his descent as the curtain falls. 
When next it rises on Scene 2, we have been 
transported to Gunther's Hall by the Rhine, who 
owns a half-brother, Hagen, an ill-begotten son of 
Alberich. Siegfried enters, and is given a magic 
potion by Hagen, which makes him forget the 
past and Briinnhilde, causing him to fall in love 
with Gutrune, Gunther’s fair sister. Siegfried then 
proposes to win Briinnhilde for Gunther's bride, 
and by putting on the tarn-helm assumes the 
disguise of Gunther. 

Scene 3.—The Walkure’s’ rock, where 
Brinnhilde is visited by Waltraute, one of the 
war-maidens, a former sister of hers. She 
refuses to part with her ring, in compliance with 
the entreaties of her sister, who would urge her to 
restore it to the Rhine, and so avert the doom of 
the gods; she regards it only as Siegfried’s gift. 
Soon after Waltraute’s exit, Siegfried appears in 
Gunther’s form, and claims Briinnhilde, who, for a 
while, resists him, strong in the possession of the 
ring. This Siegfried wrests from her, and she 
then sinks powerless before him, unaware who her 
captor may be. 

Scene 3.—Before Gunther's Hall. Hagen is 
discovered asleep, to whom Alberich appears in a 
dream, exhorting him never to give up the hope of 
recovering the Nibelung’s ring. Alberich vanishes 
with day-break, and Siegfried has brought Gunther 
his bride. Here the climax is reached, and the 
most powerful dramatic situation yet conceived 
takes place. The two bridal processions of 
Siegfried (now in his real form) and Gutrune, 
Gunther and Briinnhilde meet in the hall, and 
here Briinnhilde for the first time believes Siegfried 
false to his vow. He is not aware of the past, 
owing to the magic potion, and denies that he 
ever knew her. Briinnhilde sees the ring on his 
finger that she imagined Gunther took from her 
by force. Amid this confusion all retire, save 
three gloomy figures, Hagen, Gunther, Briinnhilde, 
each brooding over their lot. The former scheming 
revenge, Gunther de Loring the wrong done him, 
and Briinnhilde sad with Siegfried’s apparent 
infidelity. In an evil moment Briinnhilde confides 
to Hagen that Siegfried is vulnerable only in the 
back, and the scene ends with Hagen plotting the 
hero’s death. 










Borns: fy-th, worded: dideieeocl aes Wand 


The Rhine Maidens endeavour to persuade Siegfried, 
who has wandered away from a hunting ages hes 
whic 


—_ of a bear, to throw them his ring, 
e will not do. 


offers to tell his life. Hagen gives him a cup to 
drink, which restores his memory. 


rapturously proclaims his love, and Gunther is 


beginning to relent when Hagen thrusts his spear 


into Siegfried’s back, who sinks back dying, his 
last thoughts of Briinnhilde. 
take up his body and carry it back to the hall. 


Scene 5.—Gunther’s Hall, Gutrune anxiously 


awaits Siegfried’s return and learns of his fate. 


The funeral procession enters and the body of 
Hagen attempts to seize the 


Siegfried is borne in. 
ring from the dead man’s finger, but is prevented. 


Then Briinnhilde enters, and having learnt of the 


magic draught that was given her hero, exonerates 
him of all ce and pronounces a funeral oration 
over his body. She orders a pyre to be prepared, 
on which the body is laid. Throwing the ring into 
the Rhine, she mounts her horse and leaps into the 
flames, where she is consumed with herlove. The 
waters of the Rhine overflow, and the Maidens are 
seen swimming about on the waves, sporting gaily 
at having recovered the ring. Hagen, who rushes 
wildly into the Rhine after the ring, is seized by 
them and dragged under. Above ared flare in the 
sky denotes the destruction of Walhalla, and the 
final doom of the gods. Thus ends Wagner’s 
grand tetralogy of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 

As musical illustrations to this drama, Miss 
Barnard and Mr. C. M. J. Edwards sang the love 
duet from the first scene (where Siegfried takes his 
leave of Briinnhilde), with Mr. Corderaccompanying 
on the piano. Siegfried’s Rheinfahrt, and the 
Funeral March as piano duets formed the other 
two items of an interesting selection. 

‘Tristan und Isolde” will form the subject of 
Mr. Corder’s third lecture, which he will deliver 
early next year. 


Wibat our Old Students are doing. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT has been singing 
with great success at the Bristol and Cheltenham 
Festivals, in the ‘‘ Golden Legend,” ‘‘ Judith,” 
Dvorak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” and the ‘‘ Creation.” 
He has been engaged to sing the part of ‘‘ Lucifer ” 
in the ‘Golden Legend” on the Ist inst., for the 
Hackney Choral Association, of which Mr. F. 
Corder is the Conductor. 


Mr. CHARLES COPLAND has been engaged by 
D’Oyly Carte to create a principal part in 
Sullivan’s forthcoming opera ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 


Miss KATE GOODSON and Miss MAUDE RIHLL 
(Thalberg Scholar) gave a Pianoforte Recital at 
the well known Bow and Bromley Institute. 
They played Duos for two pianofortes by Saint- 
Saéns and Raff. As solos, Miss Rihll played 
Chopin’s third Scherzo in C ead and pieces by 
Grieg and Godard, and Miss Goodson played 
Liszt’s twelfth Rhapsody and two numbers from 
Schumann's “‘ Faschingsschwank.” 

Besides commending the pluck and good 
example thus shown, it is our pleasing duty to 








| record how both performers equally. received , 
most warm and enthusiastic re eption. from/4 


They disappear as the party come 
up—Gunther wrapt in gloom, and Hagen waiting 
his opportunity. They sit down, and Siegfried 


When he 
arrives at the meeting with Briinnhilde, he 


The warriors around 
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crowded house. This, from so critical 
as the ‘‘Bow and Bromley,” ouglit-to-prov 
great encouragement and stimulus to th 
especially if they bear in mind Mr. Threli 
healthy words of last midsummer ; for the audier 
certainly did say ‘‘ Bravo, first rate!” with righ 
good will, a recall being insisted upon after every — 
item. Without doubt, if they f° on working as — 
their talents demand, they will indeed become ~ 
artists of whom not only the Royal Academy, but 
England may yet be proud. 7 
MADAME CLARA SAMUELL (one of our “old — 
students’) was the vocalist of the whites and 
ever 





a 
We? 











sang with undiminished beauty of voice an 
greater finish of style. 
From Mr. WALTER MACKWAY we have ~ 
received the prospectus of his coming season’s — 
Clapham Philharmonic Concerts. Among the 
artists we notice the names of several of our past © 
and present students : MR. WALTER MACFARREN 
and Mr. TosraAs A. MATTHAY are each down for 
a Pianoforte Recital. A Concert of Chamber 
Music is to be given by the HANN family, and at 
another Chamber Concert, Mr. Mackway himself 
is announced to appear in conjunction with Mr. 
W. E. WHITEHOUSE, Miss DoRA MATTHAY, and - 
Miss MAUDE RIHLL. Amongst promised works 
are Stanford’s ‘‘ Revenge,” Dvordk’s ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,” Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” and anew | 
choral work by Miss ETHEL M. Boyce, ‘ Young 
Lochinvar.” Mr. Walter Mackway will act as ~ 
Conductor, and Merssrs. ALFRED IZARD and 
















SypNnEY H. HANN as accompanists throughout 
the season. 
Messrs. HANN have commenced their fifth 


season of Chamber Concerts at Brixton Hall. 


Mr. BEN GROVE was singing in Berlioz’s 
“Faust” at the Royal Albert Hall on the 26th ult, 
with another old student, Mr. BEN DAVIES; 
Madame Albani and Herr Henschel completing 
the quartet. 


Mr. CHARLES COPLAND’S first Vocal Recital at 
Steinway Hall, on the27thult., was attended with 
marked success, the audience being not only large 
but enthusiastic. Mr. Copland won much praise 
for an excellent rendering of the “ Erl-King,” 
also for two songs from the pen of Mr. Reginald 
Steggall, the second and more effective one 
recelving an encore. Miss Kate Chaplin played 
a violin obbligato to the first song, and con- 
tributed Godard’s Adagio and Canzonetta, and 
Grieg’s Sonata in F, for violin, with the assistance 
of Miss Florence Phillips, who presided at the 
pianoforte. The ‘‘Songs of Love” Walzer (Op. 
52), by Brahms, did not make much impression, 
although sung by Mrs. Helen Trust, Mdlle. 
Agnes Jansen, Messrs. Charles Rose and Charles 
Copland, who laboured well, and did ample 
justice to this not too pleasing work. Madame 
Frickenhaus played solos by Chopin and Liszt, 
and received a deserved recall. Mr. Frederic 
Upton’s serious expression whilst reciting the 
most nonsensical form of literature, in the guise of 
a tragic novel, provoked no small amusement 
from a convulsed audience. 


(Matter intended for this column should have "Old Student's 
Corner" written on outside of envelope.) 











tare Tittle ‘than fairy gold, 
“ea sige but when taken to 
: rerstobe cinders. ”—Carlyle. 
ue CCENTRICITY will alway always bea sublime and 
en <enviable fault i in every musical genius, but genius 
_ and invention are one: invention and innovation 
are beyond ordinary comprehension, and that is 
oe see. to many they py pear-boe eccentri¢.” —Liszt. 


ase Purms who lay ‘aside pie — eces which they have 
. ished: failing to review t are like those who 
4 nd their earnings into pockets with holes in them. 
- They first work hard for their possessions, and 
~ then pare mut! § waste them again. ”__ Brainard’s 
_ Musical. Wor 


Sy «TN andr: to anivies enough one must admire 
-~ . too much, | and a little illusion is necessary to 
happiness.” 


‘“ WE generally dislike in musie what is above 
our comprehension. When listening to a lecture 
we areapt to accuse ourselves of stupidity if we 

Hes tunrletenpnd Ww hat has been said.”—KXarl 
erZ 


ss THE other day a lady at to a vocal Gacher 
for instruction in singing. After trying her voice, 
the teacher said: ‘Madam, you have no voice ; 
“a do not see why you wish to take lessons in sing- 
, for you cannot sing well enough to appear in 
| on jlie?* § Oh, I don’t “expect to be able to sing,’ 
was her reply ; ;. ‘I only want about a dozen 
_  lessons,so as to become a teacher of singing.’”— 
’ The Etude. 


<< CRITICAL genius means an aptitude for 
discerning truth under appearances or disguises 
which conceal it ; for discovering it in spite of the 
errors of testimony, the frauds of tradition, the 
dust of time, the loss or alteration of texts. — 
Amiel’s J ournal. 
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affair of SF teaipercnect and sae’. still it isa 
blessing.” —A miel’s Journal 


“ ART - . addresses ldresses itself to the imagina- 
tion ; ‘everything that ap s to sensation only 
is below art, almost outside art. A work of art 
ought to set the poetical faculty in us to work, « 
ought to stir us to imagine, to complete our percep- 
tion of a thing. And we ean only do this when 
the artist leads the way. Mere copy ists’ painting, 
realistic reproduction, pure imitation, tave us 
cold, because their author is a machine, a mirror, 
an iodised plate, and not a soul.”—Amiel’s 
Journal, 


** REMEMBER, if you do not put your mind to 
work, you have not practised. No, even if you 
have spent hours at the piano.”—T'he Etude. 


‘“*T AMconvinced that many who think they have 
no taste for music would learn to appreciate it 
and partake of its blessings if they often listened 
to good instrumental music with earnestness and 
attention.”—Ferdinand Hiller, 


‘** THERE are three motives that move men in art 
labours—viz., Love for money, love for fame, and 
love for truth. The man who labours only for 
money is selfish ; he who sacrifices all for fame is 
foolish ; he who lives for the truth is the true 
disciple. He may not become rich, he may not 
gather fame, but he is an honest man, and the 
consciousness of this fact is worth more than 
money or fame.”—Merz. 

‘* WF feel a sort of a pity and also a sort of con- 
tempt for a music teacher who says he has no 
time to read. If you have no time for that 
purpose, take it by force.” —Vhe Etude. 

*‘ CULTIVATE character as well as the art. A 
teacher without character is no benefit to art, 
To the contrary, he is an injury to it, no matter 
how skilful a player or singer he may be.”—T'he 
Etude. 
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_ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT (St. James’s Hall), Dec. 12, 


AT THREE O'CLOCK, 





‘All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 
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elodious and Progressive 
. KALK BKENNER, F., and KUHLAU, F.—Two 
Variations 
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SECTION 
1, CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No. 1 gO eo 
z. MOZART, W. A.—Andante con Variazioui, Allegretto we 
Rondo io ies . ¢  Otss. ss 
3. DUSSEK, L—Aliegro, “Andante, and Rondo alla Turca 4 eo} sae oS SS, 
4 BEETHO EN: VAN —Sonatina in wae ™ con i : Album a ae : 
5. CZERNY, C. Rondo Graziosoin C major ... ... «.«../. 4 ©| 2. BE VEN, L. VAN.— Nel ‘cor piu a 
6. HELLER, §.—Andantino and Capriccietto ... ie 4 0 non,” in 2 a ee 
2 a ge M.—TIhree Valses in F, C, and ha ase -- @ o}22 HELLER, S._Rendine x G = ee we ae ws @ 0 
8. HILLER, F.—Sonatina in F, Op. 196 a par 4 o|23. KUHLAU, F.—Andantino Polaceain F . — at ee 3 
9 DUSSEK J L.—Sonata in G, Op. 20, No. 1 «ws 4 ©|2% HILLER, F.—Suite (Gavotte, C cae 4 ae ee 
10. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in G, Op. 36, + ty 2 ame ‘ o| 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in. : 49, ee * 
11, DIABELLI, ,A—Two Rondos in A minor my frame: Op. 153 4 o | 26. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in F, Op 36, - pow @ Ss 
12 KUHLAU, F.—Sonatina in C, Op. zo, No.1 ... 4 ©}|27. MOZART, W. A.—Rondo in D . tas we 4°90 
13> BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G, - 49, No.2... 4 0} 28, CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in E Aas, Op. 37 “eo. r mm & 9 
+5 CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, 0.3 . 4 ©] 2. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Svwiss Air, with Variations, in oe 
_ RIES, F.— Romanza and Rondo Brillante, o.. 86 . 4 0/30. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in D, Op. 36, No. 6 ~ 4 0 
SECTION iiti.—** MODERATELY i uT. 
1. SCALES in all the Major and Minor Keys, and eneaapne 16. oem tie Se VAN.—Sonata in G major, Op 14,No.2 § © 
Scales... 4 o|17. FIELD, J.—Two Nocturnes 4 0 
2. DUSSEK, P L.—Sonata in A major, Op. 20, No. 4 - & 01 8. REINEC i, — Hunting Song and Toceatina, 
H HUNTEN, F.—Rondoletto in C major.. — from Op. ies 4 0 
, HAYDN, J.—Sonata in G major... 4 ©} 19. CLEMENTL M.—Rondo in D major, from On. 39 te 4 0 
: BEETHO /EN, L. VAN.—Rondo in C major, “Op. 51, No.1 4 ©; 20. HELLER, S'—Three Melodies ... 4 0 
6. SCHUMANN, 'R.—Six Album Leaves (second selection) 4 o| 21. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo in G major, Op. st, No.2 4 0 
z. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C major. 5 ©| 22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—“ The Rivulet” ax «a. O 
: BEETHOVEN, L. VAN,—Air, with Variations, in G major 40/23. BACH, J. S.—Prelude, ao and Courante es 4 0 
. HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondo Villageois, in C major, Op, 122... 4 0} 24. HAYDN, -—Sonatain E flat .., 5 0 
“4 Ci, EMENTI, ‘M.—Sonata in E flat major, Op, 20 .. 4 Q)} 25 HUMME . N.—"La Contemplazione, py from Op. 107. 4 0 
11, BERTINI, H.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from Op. 29 & 32 4. 0} 26. HANDEL, F.—" The Harmonious Biacksmith " -» 4 0 
12. BACH, J, ri —Two Minuets and Two Gavottes “ 4 0|27. MOZART, W. A. —Sonata in A major., eS a 
13. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in F major... 5 0] 28. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Four Songs without ‘Words wos @ 
14, WEBER, 'C, M. VON.—Andante con Variazioni, Minuetto 29. DUSSEK, L.—Audantino and Allegro in G, from Op. 399 4 © 
and Rondo, from Op.3 i. stp 4 0/30. BEETHO EN, L, VAN.—Sonatina in G major, fromOp.79 5 90 
15. SCHUBERT, F.,—Twelve Valses. Jin 4.0 
SECTION Iw.—** DIFFICULT.” 
1, HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondoin E flat, Op.1r ... 4 ©|23. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Polacca in E, Op. 7 4.0 
2. SCHUM ANN, R,—Four Characteristic Pieces, from ‘Op. 124 4 O| 24. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Sonatas in C Shane jo and E. 4 0 
3. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Andante in F major .. 4 0| 2. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.-— Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, 
4. BACH, J. S. —Two Preludes and Fugues, om “Das ‘Wohi- Nova“ Moon! ight”) bie vv oak wo 5 Oy 
temperirte Clavier” 4 0] 26. SCHUMANN, R.—“ Humoreske,”’ Op. 20 (Ist movement)... 4 0 
. WEBER, C. M. VON. —Rondo Brillante in E flat, Op. 62... 5 0} 27. MOZART, HANDS L, and BACH, cpu Gigues 5 0 
6. SCHUBERT, F.—Impromptu in A flat, Op. 142, No.2) on 4 0} 28. MEYER, CH.—" Etude de Concert” ong we 4-0 
2, BEETHOVEN, L. VAN,—Sonata Pathétique, OP: 13 6 oO] 29. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Kondo & Capricaia, Op. 129 8 CSO 
8. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Studies, in F,C,andA .. 4 0o| 30. SCHUBERT, F.—Andante, with Variations, in C major ... 4 0 
9. HELLER; S.—Arabesque in C major, and Egloguein A major 4-0} 31. Be. of z—Two Nocturnes in F sharp, Op. 15, and 
10. CLEMENTI, M.—Lento Patetico and Presto, from Sonata D flat, Op. de MG 
in F sharp minor ,. 4 0} 32. MENDELSSOHN, "F.—_Two Characteristic Pieces in A 
11. CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes in ‘'E flat. major ‘and F minor 4 0 major and E major, Op. 7 aa 
12, MEYER, CH.—Andantino Graziosoand Scherzo, from Op.31 4 0} 33. RHEIN BERGER jOsS.—* Wanderer’ S Song,” Toccatina, 
13. BACH, i, S.—Praembulum, Air, Passepied, and 'Gigue 5 0 and Hunting Piece 4.0 
14. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in A flat major, Op. 85, No.2 ... 4 0}34. WEBER, C. M. VON.—“ ‘L’Invitation & la Valse,” Rondo » 
15. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata, with Funeral Brillante, Op. 65 4 0 
March, Op. 6 0} 35. SCHUMANN, R. ee Nachtstiicke in F major and D-flat 
16, MENDELSSOHN, ‘F.—Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, major, from ‘Op. rie 4 0 
Op. baa ok Shea 4 0| 36. BACH, A: S.—Two Preludes and “Fugues i inc sharp major 
17, HENSELT, A.—Nocturne in G flat, Op. TR cia 4.0 and C sharp minor, from “ Das Wohltemperirte Clavier” 5 0 
18, SCHUMANN, R.—Three Impromptus, inA BARI E minor, 37. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in F sharp major, Op.78 4 0 
and E major, Op, 99 + cee 4.0} 38. CLEMENTI, M.—Toccata in B flat major... 4.0 
19. CHOPIN, F —Impromptu i in A flat, Op. 29 owe Gf 0 | 392 WEBER, C.. M..VON.—Tarantella_ in E minor, from 
20. TAUBERT. 'G.—"La Campanella, RDSATE pik Sasa, > aa a Sonata, Op. 70 ons clea ae 
21. HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in F minor, Op. 66... 4 0} 40, CHOPIN, F —Berceuse in D flat major, OP. 57 snk oes AO 
22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Prelude and Fuguein D, from Op. 35 4 0 
r, SECTION W.“WERY DIFFICULT.” * 

‘1. BEETHOVEN, L. #’AN.—Souata in A flat, Op. 110 6 0/15. SCHUMANN, R—Two Caprices in Cand E, a Op. 4 4 0 
2, SCHUMANN, R.—Two Phartaisie-Stiicke, from Op. 12 .... 4 0|16. BACH, J. S.—Prelude and Fugue in A minor... a. 5 0 
3. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Andante and Rondo, from Grand 17. CHOPIN, F,—Impromptu in G flat, Op. a age, Od bag 4 0 

Sonata in D minor, Op. 49 dan. teade 1 QED TAMA —Three Hungarian Airs .. 4 0 

4. HELLER, S.—La Chasse, Study i in E flat, Op. 20. a 4.0\19. HENSELT, A.— Thanksgiving ‘after a Storm,’ Study i in 

5. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata, Les Adieux, Absence, A flat" 4 0 

et le Retour, Op. 51 6 0} 20. BEKTHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata mo minor, Op. it 6 0 

6. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Presto Scherzando in F sharp minor 470 |.a1,, GHOPIN “F —Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60 .: soec?” Steak Sole 

z CHOPIN, F.—Two Studies, in E and G flat, from Op. 10... 4 0/22. SCHUMANN, R,—Toccata in C major, Op. 7 5 0 
8 WEBER, C, M. VON.—Momento Capriccioso in B flat, 23: BE OSLER 4, J. C.—Two Studies in B minor and e major, . 

: Op. 12 eee eee 4 i0) rom wae eee ‘5 Q 
9. BACH, . S.—Fantasia Chromatica i inD minor we 5 0} 24. CHOPIN, F.— “Grand Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53 is 5 0 
10. HENS! LT. A.—Romanza and Study in F sharp, Op. 2 at 4 O'R BE ETHOV EN, L. VAN,—Grana Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, 
11. CHOPIN, F,—Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 Pane OD First Part.» . 6 0 

12, SCHUMANN, R.—Romanza in D minor, Op. 32./ we on f 0.| 26. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, Op, 106. 
13. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Capriccio in F sharp minor,Op.5 5 0 Second Part... UP ra Pe Pry 
14, BEETHOVEN, L.VAN,—Grand Sonata in E major, ‘Op. 109 6 Oo ee END. 


* The title Very Difficult” is not meant to convey the idea that this Section will provide pieces of the extreme difficulty suited ta 
exceptional cases only (this being meyons the scope of a “ School”) it is by taxing in a high degree the general Student's intellectual faculties 


as well as their mechanical powers t 


at the works included will be found * 


very difficult”’ to play well. 





FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manchester. 
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Stradivari, which we published last year, has encouraged us to believe 

that a series of historical and descriptive notices of the finest specimens 

now in existence of the great Schools of Violin Making will prove interesting to 

all lovers of the instrument. We therefore intend to issue shortly an original 

: account of the celebrated ‘Salabue” Stradivari Violin of 1716—commonly known 

: as ‘‘Le Messie.” The notice will-contain several interesting particulars obtained 

from authentic sources in Cremona and elsewhere, and now published for the first 

time. This will be followed by further publications of a similar character, giving 
original information with regard to some of the most celebrated Italian Schools. 


HE favourable reception accorded to the short history of the Tuscan 


The notice of the “Salabue’’ will be illustrated with highly-finished coloured 
drawings of the instrument by Mr. Suirtey SLocomBE, and will be published shortly, 
price 5/-.. Subscriptions for copies ‘now received at 38, New Bonp Street, 
where also may be obtained a second edition of the monograph on the 
«“ Tuscan” Stradivari—containing additional matter—price 5/- 
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N.B.—The Letters before each number denote the degree 


No. 

¢ 1. Sonata in G ieee =F = «< Haydn 
d 2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37).. -- Clementi 
b 3. Posthumons ron 4 inB flat. r, -- Mozart 

e¢ 4. Sonata in D (Op. 4 S 25 ssek 

_ 6 5. Sonata in C pat Le = = Haydn 
* ¢ 6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) -- = Clementi 
6 7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) Bach 
d 8. SonatinainG .. Beethoven 
c a. Echo (from the Partita in B tainor) Bach 
da10. Sonatina in F (Op. a .. Clementi 
dil. SonatinainF .. 5s . Beethoven 
¢ 12. Sonata in C zs Haydn 

é 13. Prelude and caprice in C minor (2na —- 

B 

¢ 14. SonatainE minor .. Haydn 
e 15. L’adieu Dussek 


¢ 16. Two minuets in Cc and D : Beethoven 
617. La contemplazione Hummel 
618. Abschied . .. Schumann 


619. Allegro, sarabande, and sehexz0 in A minor 


(3rd Partita) . Bach 
¢ 20. Sonata in F Haydn 
6 21. Andante in B flat (Op. 75) Dussek 
b 22. Rondo a capriccio (Op. 129) . . Beethoven 


¢ 23. Souvenir .. .. Schumann 
c 24. Allegro, sarabande, and assacaille in G minor 


(7th Suite) .-. = Handel 
b 25. Gavotte and Musette in D minor (Suites 
Anglaises, No. 6) Bach 
b 26. Allegro con brio in E flat (from Sonata, Op. 13) 
Hummel 
6 27. Sonata in D(No.10) .. .. Paradies 
b 28. Deuxromances in B flat and E flat Steibelt 
c 29. Presto in A flat (from Sonata, No. 6) Haydn 
ec 30. Sonata in C (Op. 53) .- =e Woelfli 
¢ 31. Saxon air with variations .. me Dussek 
¢ 32. Passepied (Partita in B minor) : Bach 
ec 33. Two minuets in G and E flat . Beethoven 
6 34. Rondo brillant in B flat (Op. 107) .. Hummel 
635. Toccata in A (from Sonata, No.6).. Paradies 
b 36. Gigue in F sharp minor (Suite, No. 6) Handel 
b 37. Invitation pour la valse id capigres one zum 
Tanze) .. Sie Weber 
¢ 38. Minuet and Trio i in E flat as . Beethoven 
ec 39. Sonata in E Paradies 
b 40. Nocturne in E flat (Op ‘9, No. 2) Chopin 
ec 41. Aria (4th Partita) Es = Bach 
b 42. La galante, rondo (Op. 120) . Hummel 
b 43. Rondo brillant in E fiat (Op. 62) Weber 
¢ 44. Wiegenliedchen (Op. 124) .. .- Schumann 
b45. Aria con vVariazioni in oa (Op. 107, No. 3) 
Hummel 
b 46. Octave study a Steibelt 
e 47. T'wo minuets (1st Partita) <= Bach 
a 48. Polonaise in C (Op 89).. - ..- Beethoven 
b 49. Prelude and Fugue in D (Op. 35, No. 2) 
Mendelssohn 
e 50. Gigue in B flat (1st Partita).. Bach 


b 51. Marche funébre (from Sonata, Op. ae) Chopin 
a 52. Grand Polonaisein EK flat .. Weber 
e 53. Tempo di ballo . -» Scarlatti 
c 54. Rondo pastorale (from. Sonata, Op. 24) Dussek 
b 55. Arabesque (Op. 18) -Schumann 
b 56. Six variations on an original theme in F 

(Op. 34) .. : .- Beethoven 
b57. Variations in F minor Haydn 
b 58. Grand valse in E flat (Op. 1 8) -. _ Chopin 
b 59. Impromptu in B flat (Op. 142, No. 3) Schubert 
@ 60. Polacea brillante in EK (Op.72) . Weber 
b 61. Bagatelle in E flat (Op. 33, No.1) Beethoven 
a 62. imoto continuo (from Sonata, Op. 24) Weber 
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b 118. 


a 119, Nocturne in D flat (Op. 27, No. 2) 
a 120. 


= Andante ( 
71. Rondo Aan tow (from Sonata. Op. M5, No.d 


72. Variations sérieuses {Op. 54) Weeieinnne 
Haydn 


73. Fantasia in C.. es = 

74. Polonaise in A (Op. 40) x <= Chopin 3. 
75. Sonata in A (No. 31). - >. Searlatti 

76. Rondeau villageois (Op. 122) é Hummel 

77. Andante in E minor(O aly % We 1) Mendelssohn 

78. Prelude in B flat (1st 


e -_ Bac 
Adagio from “ Ly Tnvoostion* » (Op. 77) Dussek 


Bereeuse (Op. 57) -- Sai Cho 

Adagio from Sonata (Op. 24) a We ox 
La bella capricciosa (Op. 55; -. Hummel 
Allemande in B flat (1st Partita) .. Bach 


Andante and Rondo eapriccioso (Op. 14) 
Allegro brillante in D (Studies, No. 5) 


Ballade in A flat ‘Op. 47) .. > Chopin 
Preambulum in G (5th Partita). . -. Bach 
Novellette in E (Op-21, No. 7) Sehumann 


Sonata in C (Unfinished) . 
ro the vivaee (Kraftig und feurig) (Op. 7, 
oO. - 2 
Impromptu i in G flat (Op. 51) ae 
Gavotte and Musette-in G minor (Suites. 
Anglaises, No.3) -- 
Allegretto in F minor (Op. 94, No. 3) Schubert 3 0 
Nachtstuck in F (Op. 23, No. 4). 
Momenio capriccioso (Op. 12) 
Fantasia in F sharp minor (Op 28 


. Menuet du Caréme. 
Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15, No. 2) Chopin 3 0 

Menuetto in G (5th Partita) ae ; 

Menuetto in F sharp minor, from ‘Sonata - 
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65. Variations 
ae Mermettg in B mino na tS ; 
os -Voniations ona ise “Raehannnlae” i 2 
69. Sonata in B flat (Op. 38, No. 2) -. jCiementt 


Mendelssohn 


eae: Potter 
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Mendelssohn 4 
Chopin 4 


oso eoceoo 9 CSC OSSSeoSso9os by 


- Bach 3 0 


- Schumann 3 0 
Weber 4 0 


Mendelesohit 6 0 


Allegro con fuoco (Studies, No. 1) 


Cipriani Potter 3 °0 
Dussek 3 0 


Bach 3 0 


(Op. 6) = Mendelssohn 3 0 

Romanza in F sharp (Op. 98) Schumann 3 0 

ae epee from Sonata in A flat 

(Op. 3 * Weber 4 0 
; 1 Sores on a Russian air . Beethoven 5 0 
. Valse in D flat (Op. 64, No. 1) Chopin 3 0 


. Valse in C sharp minor (Op. 64, me 2) Chopin. 3 0 
. Novellette in F (Op. 21, No. 1) 
. Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Op.35, No 1) 


.. Schumann 3 0 


Mendelssohn 4 0 
Vivace con celerita (Studies, No. 3) 
Cipriani Potter 3 0 


. SonatainC .. ap. aa -.  Searlatti 3 0 
. Mai, lieber Mai é . Schumann 3 0 
. Prelude in D flat (Op. 28, No. 15) ..Chopin 3 0 
. Canzonetta in G minor Dussek 3 0 


. Caprice in A minor (Op. 33, No. 1)Mendelssohn - 4 0 
. Romanza in F minor (Sonata, Op. 125) Spohr 3 0 
. Valse in A minor (Op. 34).. pice 

. Frohliche Zeit 


Chopin 3 0 
it on Schumann 3 0 
Allegro moderato in G (Studies, No. 1)Steibelt 3.0 
Chopin 3 0 
Prelude-and Fugue in F minor (Op. 35, No.5) 
Mendelssohn 4 0 
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Examinations. 


- Surety there is no more depressing task 
for a musician than to preside at an 


Examination! Whether it be higher or 
lower, for a scholarship or for a certificate, 
entrance, annual, or final, it is always exactly 
the same story. There are the few really 
musically gifted, towards whom the exam- 
iner’s heart goes out, there are the painfully 
industrious and unmusical many, who by 
mere force of industry and zeal take a stand- 
ing which their actual musicianship belies, 
and, worst of all, there are the vast ranks of 
the incompetent, those who ‘‘go in for”’ 
music as they would “ go in for’’ medicine, 
law, or divinity, regarding it as a means of 
livelihood which only demands on their 
part two or three years of submission to the 
drill-master ; they themselves bringing but 
little in the way of outfit or capital: perhaps 
a little voice, perhaps some more or less 
flexible fingers—but never any brains.’ We 
do not for one moment entertain the expecta- 
tion—or even the wish—that everyone 
should be endowed with brilliant talent for 
music, but it does seem to us so strangely 
cruel that human beings should take such 
an attitude as this: ‘“‘ My parents wish me 
to become a famous singer and earn vast 
sums of money. I myself have no particular 
feeling upon the subject, but I will do what- 
eyer you, my master, tell me, provided it 
calls for no physical or mental exertion on 
my part. If you do not, under these 
circumstances, make an artist of me the 
blame will be yours.” Yet this is the plain 
English of the views of thousands who ‘“ go 
in for” music. 

It is, of course, useless to groan over—or 
under—the folly of those misguided fellow- 
creatures who take up our most exacting of 
arts without a thought as to their capability ; 
but some consideration may profitably be 
accorded to those other classes of candidates, 
the industrious untalented and the gifted 
but foolish. For the former of these—a 


class more numerous now than ever—exami- | 
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nations would seem to have been principally 
instituted, acting as mile-stones wherewith 
to measure their progress along the weary 
road of educational routine. But if either 
teacher or pupil of this class ever really 
considered the position thoroughly, they 
would see that the best (as it is the most 
usual) fate for these plodders is to fall by 
the way; to diverge into other and fitter 
paths, matrimonial or otherwise, and not to 
pursue the weary road until they find—some- 
where about middle life—that it is leading 
them no-whither. To be sure, there are 
some strange creatures who, like Amiel, 
love to pass their time in working up toa 
goal which they never wish to reach, but 
these are rare exceptions. The English 
people are so curiously constituted that 
ninety out of every hundred profess a great 
love for music, and therefore it has come 
about that all who have a chance endeavour 
in a blind sort of way to cultivate the art. 
This endeavour, in the vast majority of 
cases, takes the form of a long continued 
attempt to reproduce already existing music 
either by their voice or their fingers. Those 
who strive to understand what music is, and 
how to produce it themselves, are about five 
per cent., and of these perhaps one has a 
reasonable prospect of succeeding. Does 
not this incline one to look with bitter 
reproach and exasperation upon that other 
and most trying class of pupils—the talented 
fools? It is mdeed sad to find the musical 
cift—the perfect ear—possessed by one who 
has not brains enough to make use of the 
treasure. On the part of an unmusical 
person brains are a very good substitute for 
genius, but a musician without brains is a 
sight to make the angels weep—and the 
examiners swear (if such a thing could be). 
The clever person with no musical gift can 
often develop into something almost in- 
distinguishable from a musician, the musical 
person who cannot and will not try to think 
is destined to the career of arocket. Andit is 
just here that examinations are of no use. 
Whether the clever fool pass or fail, no good 








afford a stimulus and an “object 
but after all is said and done, the - 
industrious person obtains by their aid a 
false degree of estimation, while the clever 
trifler receives a snub which, it is to be 
feared, has but little beneficial result. 
«« Though ye bray a fool in a mortar yet will 
he not depart from his folly.’’ Solomon 
could not have spoken more feelingly had 
all his three hundred female relatives been 
candidates for a Musical Examination. 
Some readers will doubtless ascribe the 
somewhat bilious tone of these remarks to 
the combined influence on the writer of too 
much examination work, too much Christ- 
mas fare, and too much weather, and, now 
that we come to think of it, they will very 
possibly be right. 





Passing Totes, 


THE severe winter seems not to have been 
without effect upon some of our contempo- 
raries. The Standard has been filling its 
spare columns with a correspondence upon 
the ever-fresh subject, ‘‘ Are we a musical 
nation ?’’ The failure of the Henschel and 
Hallé Concerts has been made the subject for 
much bewilderingly contradictory argument 
by other papers, including the Musical World, 
which is now, to our great regret, drooping 
off into a still more fatuous discussion—the 
merits or demerits of Richard Wagner. Let 
us be-thankful for the thaw! 





F'ar be it from us to waste more ink over 
these hopeless subjects, but we may venture 
to point out, in regard to the failure of the 
Orchestral Concerts, that two important 
factors of the question have been wholly 
neglected by the discussers. One is the 
enormous advance in musical education of 
late years, which causes most people to have 
in their homes quite as much music as they 
require—sometimes even more than they can 
bear. This would naturally cause a neglect 
of those concerts where the music, and not 
the performers, is the attraction. A still 
more potent influence isthe startling increase 
in the quantity—-and, generally, in the 
quality—of theatrical entertainments, which 
cannot fail to diminish the amount of 
patronage accorded to the less exciting forms 
of umusement. 





Now and then, when there is a sale of 
some music-publisher’s copyrights at Puttick 
and Simpson’s, the musician has an oppor- 
tunity of finding out the real value of 
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fact, ae o be ibered 
future euidance. The results of th 

auction of Messrs. Brewer’s stock 
seem to indicate that shilling “Tutors,” or 
instruction books, in spite of theirenormous __ 








number, are the most valuable. musical cs 


property; and, generally, the easier the 
piece (quality not taken into account) 
the more it will sell. Yet good musicians 
persist in neglecting this already well-known 
fact! Does our academic education render 
us unable to write such gems as Pridham’s 
‘‘ Fairy Bells,’’ and Smallwood’s ‘* Yorkshire 
Barque,”’ or whatever they are called, these 
works which, after long years of popularity, 
sell for a thousand pounds a-piece? If so, 
there is something wrong somewhere. Itis 
almost enough to make one despise musical 
culture—or the public. 





Our only English Opera Company is 
scarcely an institution to be unreservedly 
proud of. It is true that for its whilom 
attempts to cultivate native talent the Carl 
Rosa Company is to be praised, but since it 
has successfully gone in for catering to its 
audiences the results are really sometimes too 
degrading. The so-called revival of Meyer- 
beer’s “ L’Etoile du Nord” last year was 
bad enough, but the revival of Balfe’s 
‘‘ Talisman,” at Liverpool, on the 15th ult., 
even threw this into the shade by its reckless 
disregard for the composer. Nothing was 
wanting to make the performance “ popular ’”’ 
in the worst sense. Songs interpolated, 
pieces eliminated or hashed about, new 
ballet-music written by the sub-conductor, 
new orchestration by various hands, the 
introduction of camels to advertise the local 
menagerie—all that the veriest music hall 
haunter could wish was here to be found. 
Alas, poor Balfe! But, indeed, his work 
deserves the kinder fate of oblivion. 


Tue death of Léo Delibes removes a 
notable figure from the domain of contem- 
porary F'renchart. The deceased composer’s 
style had all the superficial brilliancy of the 
best of his school, and his taste in instru- 
mentation was equal to that of Massenet and 
Gounod. But there was, in his best work, 
a finer feeling for contrasts of rhythm than 
any of his peers possessed, and as a writer 
of ballet-music he was perhaps without a 
rival. None of his operas have travelled 
beyond their native country except ‘‘ Lakmé,”’ 












apoend a are of ais hundred 
a works not having met with 
jensive response as we had hoped, 
we now make it again in more positive form. 
We offer as a prize a well-bound volume of 
the new Boekelmann édition de luxe of Bach 
(noticed in another column of this paper) to 
the reader who will send us the best list of the 
Hundred Best Musical Works. Competi- 
tions to reach the editor’s hands by the 20th 
of the present month, that the result may be 
announced in our March number. Each 
list to bear competitor's real name and 
address (nom de plume if wished), and to be 
legibly written on one side of the paper only. 
When we say the hundred best works we 
mean rather the hundred most representa- 
tive works; thus, as far as works in 
symphonic or sonata form are concerned, 
none have been written superior to any of 
Beethoven’s ; but supposing—as we said— 
that there were to be a general holocaust it 
is obvious that we could not hope, out of our 
hundred brands snatched from the burning, 
to save all of these. There is vocal as well 
as instrumental music to be considered, and 
the various national schools—aye, even that 
of England—demand to be represented. 
The task of selection is no easy matter. As 
we said before, groups of pieces or songs 
published under one opus number cannot be 
counted as one, but we make the one con- 
cession of reckoning the two parts of Bach’s 
48 Preludes and Fugues as a single work. 





By the time this number is in the hands 
of our readers areal English opera will have 
been established by the man who has been 
working to that end all his life, and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan—unless the promise of the 
last rehearsals of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” is entirely 
belied—will have achieved his greatest 
triumph. We humbly offer him our sincerest 
congratulations. 


The R.A, Club, 


A Soctat Meerine was held on Tuesday, 
the 20th ult. It proved a very pleasant 
gathering, and amongst the ‘visitors’ we 
noticed Mr. Theodore Frantzen. 


PUPILS with many ready excuses seldom amount 
to much.—Z'he Ltude. 
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‘We were much pained by the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of our readers when, last 
December, we announced our intention of 
writing a detailed history of the Royal 
Academy. She—of course it was a she 
—irreverently and impolitely said ‘‘ How 
dull that will be!’” Now this remark was 
doubly reprehensible ; for, in the first place, 
we had hoped that all our readers, whether 
students or not, were sufficiently interested 
in the old place to desire to know somewhat 
of its past; and, secondly, we fondly flattered 
ourselves that whatever faults might be laid 
to our charge, we had hitherto acted up to 
our opening programme of THe OvertTuRE 
that ‘‘ wild horses should not force us to be 
dull.’’ But of course if you think otherwise 
we don’t want to play with you any more. 
Good-bye ! 

No: what we intend to try and do is to 
write a history on the Herbert Spencer plan. 
You don’t know what that is? Dear, dear, 
how shockingly ignorant musical people are ! 
Why, in his treatise on Education the 
eminent philosopher points out the absurdity 
of history occupying itself chiefly with the 
doings of kings and neglecting the real 
history of a nation, which can only be 
found in the development—moral, religious, 


artistic, and social—of its masses. If 
anyone, therefore, in order to set at 
rest the vexed question, Are we a 


Musical Nation? seeks to write a history of 
Knglish music he should not make his work 
a series of biographical sketches of Purcell, 
Arne, Crotch, Bennett, and Sullivan, but 
should compile from the records of the past 
three centuries a lucid description of the state 
of musical taste and culture in the lower, 
middle, and upper classes during that period. 
And we wish him joy of his task. Ours isa 
less ambitious scheme, though similar in 
kind. It were of little real value at this time of 
day to dwell upon the vicissitudes of fortune 
which our Institution has undergone, though 
its struggles against evil fortune have con- 
tinued till within a recent date: our chief 
aim shall be to describe whom and what and 
in what manner it has taught, how the 
manner and matter of the teaching has 
alfered with time, and, above all, what kind 
of creatures the students have been at 
different epochs. As to who governed and 
directed and patronised and all that, if we 
put anything in regarding these matters it 





-- you may skip it if you like—or if you think 
we are getting dull. 

The Royal Academy of 
by troubles from its very first conception. 
It is usually stated in print that it was 
founded at a meeting summoned by Lord 
Burghersh (afterwards Karl of Westmoreland) 
atthe Thatched House Tavern, on July 5, 
1822. Butthis bald statementignores the fact 
that the foundation of such an institution had 
been not only proposed and urged by many 
voices for several years before this date, but 
a detailed scheme had been laid before the 
Philharmonic Society, which appointed a 
special committee to examine it and carry 
it into effect. Thenamesof Livins, Burrowes, 
and Walmisley appear as chief promoters of 
the scheme. The committee had prepared 
their report, and a general meeting was held 
for the purpose of printing and promulgating 
the prospectus, when, to the surprise of the 
members, the establishment of A Royan 
AcapEemy or Music under the patronage of 
the King, with a list of Directors, Trustees, 
and a Sub-Committee, and a complete 
system of rules and regulations, was an- 
nounced on the very day the general meeting 
was held. As in the long list of names not 
a single one of any distinguished professional 
musician found place the disgust of the Phil- 
harmonic Society may easily be imagined. 
But it must be remembered that at this period 
music in England was chiefly represented by 
the Italian Opera singers, and it is therefore 
not difficult to understand why the art was 
looked down upon. A few sentences culled 
from a very ponderous Review article of the 
period ‘On the Character of Musicians ”’ 
will aptly illustrate the prevailing state of 
public opinion on this point :— 

The education of a musician, as now conducted, 
but too commonly begins in severe labour and 
privation, . . Man is not born for labour only. 

he mind, as well as the body, demands and will 
have variety and relaxation. Hence the early 
character of the musician is liable to be tinged by 
opposites; by an overweening opinion of his 
own accomplishments, and by vulgar and dissolute 
habits acquired during the season of obscurity. 
It will now hardly be disputed that excellence in 
the fine arts calls into exercise a larger portion of 
sensibility than belongs to excellence in any 
other pursuit, considered of itself, and that this 
sensibility receives nourishment and strength 
every day from the practice of music. It follows 
that the science not only trains its professors 
to this superior power of perception, but also 

throws them into the company of others, who are 
the objects of similar excitement. If these 
premises be true, it will, and it does, in point of 
fact, account for the moral aberrations of those 
employed in the fine arts, which, though they 





Music was beset. 









repair. The polite and the informed who are 
induced to enter into conversation with him 
discover at once that his recommendations are 
confined to his fiddle or his voice, and they quit 
him under that hopeless conviction, while he him- 
self is doomed to experience for evermore the 
mortification of a neglect the more cutting as he 
conceives it to be the effect of the insolence of 
wealth, orthe hard-heartedness of pride. . . Ihave 
observed that music, supported by other liberal | 
attainments, has frequently formed the best 
introduction to the best company ; and I have as 
uniformly seen, that even in connection with 
great particular talent, if unaided by such con- 
comitants, it has led to dissolute habits and the 
ultimate destruction both of body and soul. 


Weapologise for the length ofour quotation, 
but the beauty of style of the extract must 
plead our excuse. If people were as ex- 
uberant in their language now-a-days the 
world would be too small to hold its books. 
But what a terrible picture of the musician 
is here drawn! We could wish that the 
pompous and virtuous writer were merely 
evolving it from his inner consciousness, but 
at least -his ideas were the ideas of ‘‘ the 
polite and the mformed ”’ of his day. 

We will now proceed to give an abstract 
of the original prospectus of the Royal 
Academy. 


(To be continued.) 


Zcademy Ballads—VILI. 
Tuer TENOR. 


It was a peerless tenor, full of power and of 
pith, . 

(Believe this legend if you will, or call it but 
a myth), 

His name was Braham John de Reske 
Nicolini Smith. 


Within the Roy’] Academy he studied many 
terms 3 
At home he took all lessons to avoid inhaling 
‘‘ perms |’ — 
need of this a medical certificate 
confirms, 


The 






ages ale 

Salts s and ‘Professors Gevenition con- 

= ee Orchestral Concert he should sing 

as our great gun ; 

A telegram arrived just as the music had 
be : 

«St. James’s Hall was draughty, pats no 
risks he ought to run.” 


A sudden message came one day: 
send us two or three 
Good singers for Lord Fluffem’s garden 
party. Handsome fee.” 
The tenor curled his lip: ‘It isn’t good 
enough,’’ said he. 


A place in opera chorus he indignantly 
refused ; 
At an offer from the Kast End he professed 
himself amused, 
'And from all Artists’ Benefits he ‘“ begged 
to be excused.” 


Some day no doubt all other singers in the 
shade he’ll throw, 

If once he gets his chance ; but, meanwhile, 
what I want to know 

Is, what’s the good of tenors who seem only 
made for show ? 


‘“¢ Please 





Hotes on Bach's Fortyecight 
Jugues. 
By Esenezer Prout, B.A. 
| (Conclued from page 118.) 


No. 41.—A flat major, @, 50 bars (4 
voices). An extremely fine fugue. The 
answer is tonal, with a regular counter- 
subject. Though nominally a four-part 
fugue, there is a great predominance of 
three-part writing, less than one third of the 
whole being really in four parts. At bar 13 
the countersubject is combined with the 
subject in double counterpoint at the twelfth, 
and at bar 41 it is curiously varied. At bar 
87 the subject is introduced in the bass per 
arsin et thesin, that 1s, with reversed accents. 
The two episodes (bars 10 to 13, and 26 to 
82) are both founded on fragments of the 
subject. ‘There is only one partial stretto— 
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the longest rs Pi most pers of a yorias A 
The answer is real; there is a regular 
| countersubject, but (as in No. 4) it is not 
used in the exposition. The form of the 
fugue is peculiar, and resembles that of the 
organ fugue in C minor (Peters’ Edition, 
Vol. 4). At bar 61 the countersubject is 
announced without the subject, and has a 
complete exposition of its own, extending to 
bar 88. Every subsequent appearance of the 
subject is accompanied by the countersubject- 
The seven episodes (bars 23 to 32, 87 to 
44, 49 to 54, 84 to 96, 107 to 110, 115 to 
124, and 129 to 134) are, as usual with 
Bach, developed from suggestions of the 
subject, countersubject, or codetta. The 

fugue contains no stretio. 

No. 43.—A major, @, 29 bars (3 voices). 
A melodious httle fugue, of such simple 
construction as to call for hardly any 
remarks. The answer is real, and there is 
no countersubject. The four short episodes 
(bars 13 to 15, 17 to 20, 21 to 23, and 25 to 
27) are all founded on the last bar of the 
subject, which is sometimes—e.g., in the 
fourth episode, taken by inverse movement. 
There is no stretto. 

No. 44.—A minor, @, 28 bars (8 voices). 
One of the finest of the three-part fugues. 
The opening notes of the subject are identical 
(except as to key) with those of Handel’s 


Chorus, “And with His stripes.’’ The 
answer is tonal, with a regular counter- 
subject. The first note of the subject is 


frequently changed, so that it resembles the 
answer {bar 17), or a passing note is 

introduced (bars 9, 25). At bar 21 the 

countersubjeet is slightly varied, and on the 
last appearance of the subject (bar 26) only 

the last few notes of the countersubject are 
used at all. The short episodes are all very 
interesting. ‘The first (bars 8, 9) commences 
with a transposition of the codetta, bar & ; 
the following figure of demisemiquavers i is a 
modification of the countersubject, bar 4. 

The second episode (bars 11 to 18) is a new 
treatment of the codetta, on which the third 
(bars 15 to 17) is also founded, with fresh 
counterpoint. The fourth (bars 19 to 21) 
is a sequential treatment in the bass of the 
last part of the countersubject, accompanied 
by a canon at the fifth for treble and alto. 
The fifth (bars 23 to 25) commences with a 
portion of the countersubject in the bass 
accompanied by fragments of the codetta, 










of rg ei : ek ae aise cx Se 
= paseatg 24 ail 25 are closely related to th 
third episode. 

No. 45.—B flat major, 3, 
voices). A highly interesting fugue, pre- 
senting some unusual features. The answer 
is tonal, but it later (at. bars 21, 82) appears 
as a real answer ; this is often the case with 
tonal fugues. There is no countersubject. 
The episodes, which are mostly short, are 
all founded on suggestions from the subject. 
There is a counter-exposition (bars 32 to 
44); but, as frequently happens, it is not 
carried through all the voices. The 
specialty of this fugue is the treatment of 
the two new counterpoints which accompany 
the entry of the subject in bar 83. If we 
compare bars 88 to 85 with bars 41 to 44, 
we shall see that in the latter passage the 
upper of the two counterpoints is inverted 
in the twelfth, and at the same time the 
lower onein the tenth. At bars 56, 57 the 
two counterpoints are inverted in the twelfth 
with one another; and at bars 80, 81 the 
second counterpoint again appears at the 
tenth against the subject. There is one 
small stretto (bars 53 to 55), 

No. 46.—B jlat minor, 3, 101 bars (4 
voices). ‘This is emphatically one of the 
finest and grandest, as well as one of the 
most elaborate of all Bach’s fugues, and 
deserves a somewhat minute analysis. The 
answer is real, with a regular countersubject. 
On the first entry of the subject in the bass 
(bar 11), the countersubject, instead of being 
given, according to rule, to the voice which 
last entered (the treble), is repeated by the 
alto which had it before. The first episode 
(bars 21 to 26) is founded on the last notes 
of the subject, treated by imitation between 
alto and tenor; the alto in bars 25, 26 is 
taken from the end of the countersubject. 
After the first episode, a close stretto is 
introduced (bar 27). The subject in the 
tenor is answered in the seventh above, and 
at one minim’s distance, by the alto. The 
countersubject is not present here. At bar 
88 the arrangement is reversed, the subject 
in the treble being now followed, at one 
minim’s distance, by the bass in the ninth 
below—again without the countersubject. 
The second episode (bars 87 to 41) is made 
from the close of the countersubject, two 
notes being added at the beginning of the 
phrase. After the second episode begins a 
counter-exposition (bar 42), later in the 
fugue than this feature is usually found. 
Both subject and countersubject are now 
taken by inverse movement; but in the 
inverted form the last three notes of the 
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often the case, the entries of the 





fourth voices are not at the regular i ShsErats. J 
The last entry (bar 58) is only ancenapaliien 2: 
by part of the countersubject. The third Lee 
episode (bars 62 to 66) is a sequential 
passage made from a variation of the treble 
of bars 11,12. At bar 67 is a second stretto. 
The inverted subject is now imitated at a 
minim’s distance ; but the intervals of the 
first stretto (bars 27 to 37) are now reversed, 
the ninth being above and the seventh 
below. At bar 80 the inverted subject is 
answered at a minim’s distance by the 
subject in direct form, the middle portion 
being accompanied by a fragment of the 
inverted countersubject. The last episode 
(bars 84 to 88) is formed from fragments 
of the subject, direct and inverted. At bar 
89 the subject is answered at a minim’s 
distance by its own inversion, thus reversing 
the procedure of bar 80. Lastly, in the 
Coda (bar 96), the subject, in two voices in 
sixths, is answered, still at a minim’s dis- 
tance, by the inversion of the subject in the 
other two voices in thirds. 

No. 47.—B major, @, 104 bars (4 voices). 
The finest example in the whole work of 
double counterpoint in the twelfth. The 
answer is real; there are two counter- 
subjects, which, however, are not used 
simultaneously. In the exposition (bars 
1 to 22) the subject is accompanied by the 
first countersubject.- An additional entry of 
the subject appears in the bass (bar 19) to 
allow the countersubject to be heard above 
it. The inversion is here, as usual, in the 
octave. The counter-exposition commences 
at bar 27. The subject is now accompanied 
by a second countersubject, which for the 
rest of the fugue replaces the first. This 
new countersubject is written in double 
counterpoint in the twelfth, and is invariably 
employed at that interval. At bar 86 the 
inversion in the twelfth of the second 
countersubject is seen for the first time ; 
it accompanies every subsequent entry of 
subject or answer, excepting that at bar 75, 
where only a fragment of the countersubject 
is employed against the first two notes of the 
subject. The entry of the subject at bar 60 
is accompanied by the countersubject in a 
different manner, the latter being intro- 
duced half a bar earlier than in other places. 
The episodes (unlike those in the majority 
of the fugues) are mostly not formed exactly 
from the material of either the subject or 
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in two ( los. 3. 27 ea 33). A 
ft no |} ‘Twenty fugues contain stretti, cere 
Prosig 9 ise ce wpe at others very elaborate ; 
) bars (3 ad while pedal points of more or less extent are 
ular in construction, | to be found in thirteen cases. 
utline, as to require but few| Double counterpoint in the tenth is em- 
+ ‘answer is tonal; there is a| ployed in fugues 40 and 45, and in the 
ountersubject which, as in Fugues | twelfth in Nos. 2, 8, 13, 17, 28, 40, 41, 45, 
1d 42, is not introduced in ‘the exposition. | and 47. 
It is seen for the first time in bar 29. The Very fine examples of triple counterpoint 
Taconic (bars 21 to 26, 32 to 35, 41 to 44, | will be seen in fugues 4, 7, 12, 17, 18, 21, 
60 to 54, 60 to 69, and 76 to 81) are all 38, and 45. 
formed of material previously employed. If this imperfect analysis of some of the 
There are two strettt ; in the first (bar 69) | finest works in the whole range of music 
for two voices, the first note of the subject | induces readers of Tur Overture to approach 
is altered; and in the second (bar 96), the | the study of the ‘“ Forty-eight” with more 
treble has the subject in a varied shape. It | interest and appreciation than they otherwise 
is worth while to notice the curious resem- | would have done, I shall be amply repaid 
blance between a passage in the Coda of|for the time spent in the preparation of 
this fugue (bars 87 to 90) and an episodical | these papers. 
passage in the fugue in the same key, of the 
first. set fingue 24, spa 19, 20). ‘ Chats on Technical Subjects. 
concluding this series of papers, i - 4 
may be both useful and aoa? to give a ere Gog 
general summary of the chief points notice- By F, Corper. 
able in the fugues. The work contains one THERE are comparatively few English 
fugue for two voices, 26 for three, 19 for | musicians who have to make conducting the 
four, and 2 for five. If the order of entry | main business of their lives, but there are 
of the voices be examined, it will be found| many, especially among organists and 
that the soprano is the first to enter in| teachers of singing, who are occasionally 
fourteen, and the last in eleven fugues;]|called upon to direct a chorus or an 
the alto is the first in eighteen, and the | orchestra, and they are sometimes astonished 
last in three ; the tenor is the first in seven, | to find themselves incompetent, though they 
and the last in three; and the bass is the | may be excellent musicians. At first sight 
first in nine, and the last in thirty-one. It] it does not appear a very difficult task for a 
is curious that the soprano does not lead in | man with a good ear and a nice sense of 
any of the four-part fugues. An outside | rhythm to stand up and indicate, by waving 
part has the first entry in 23 fugues, and | a stick, the pace and style of performance 
the last in 42. to his followers; but, like everything else 
The answer is real in 20 fugues, and tonal | appertaining to musical art, it requires some 
in 28; there are 29 fugues which have | natural aptitude and a considerable amount 
regular countersubjects; but in three of| of practice. And in what does the difficulty 
these (Nos. 4, 42, and 48) the countersubjects | consist ? Ask a few eminent conductors in 
are not employed in the exposition, but | what the secret of successful conductorship 
make their first appearance later. Two|lies. Mr. Manns says: ‘‘ You want a 
fugues (Nos. 4 and 21) have two counter- | naturally fine ear, cultivated by long asso- 




















subjects used together; and No. 47 has two | ciation with an orchestra.’’ Ferdinand 
treated in succession, but not employed} Hiller said: ‘‘I regard a conductor as an 
simultaneously. unfortunate necessity. If all players read 


Fourteen fugues have a counter-exposition, | correctly, and had a perfect sense of time, 
in many cases only partial—i.e., not carried | they could dispense with him. §o the con- 
through all the voices. In Nos. 15 and 46 | ductor should be as unobtrusive as possible.” 
both subject and countersubject are inverted | An eminent Hungarian musician of my 
in the counter-exposition. acquaintance sums up the matter more 

The subject is used by inversion in thirteen | tersely and, to my thinking, more practically, 
fugues, and in two (Nos. 15 and 46) the | when he gives it as the primary essential of 
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what a director has to do, this does seri the | « 


most indispensable qualification; for the 


man who knows everybody’s part perfectly 
must surely be able to direct the movement 
of the entire force at his disposal, which he 
cannot so well do if any portion of his 
attention is devoted to taking in the details 
of the score on his desk. Yet it is not an 
uncommon thing for a so-called conductor 
to get up and beat the time over a piece 
which he is reading for the first time. This 
is quite possible, though inadvisable, in the 
case of a simple score, but in the case of a 
symphony or opera such ‘ leadership”’ is a 
farce and an imposition, for whatever is good 
in a performance under these circumstances 
must be owing to the subordinates, and 
whatever is bad can only be attributable to 
their leader. So let the young conductor 
take to heart this first recommendation: 
Learn your score, especially the points of 
entry, absolutely by heart. I would not 
have him dispense with the book—that is 
silly bravado ; but let him know his score so 
well that he need scarcely ever glance at it, 
but can keep his eyes to catch those of his 
band who need to have the cue given them. 

Now as to that actual beating of the time, 
which many people believe to be by far the 
most important part of the conductor’s duty, 
it is obvious that, whether the hand be used 
(as in old times), the baton or fiddle bow (as 
now-a-days), or the umbrella (as by a certain 
person well-known to bandsmen), the sole 
object is to convey to the performers the 
distance dividing the accents—commonly 
and erroneously called the rhythm. Now, 
whether a man, whilst doing this, stands 
hike a soldier and makes little regular move- 
ments, or whether he gesticulates and turns 
himself into a convulsive jack-a-dandy 
matters not one straw, provided he makes 
hinself intelligible to his followers. A man 
of military training will not be likely to err 
on the side of over-gesticulation, but a con- 
ductor of excitable nerves—a common thing 
among musicians—will be prone to use both 
arms, nod his head, and stamp with his feet 
on any and every occasion. I can only warn 
the young conductor to restrain himself in 
these particulars as much as possible, that 
he may avoid irritating his audience and 
exhausting himself, and also that he may 
have some resources left for emotional 
climaxes. I have seen our two quietest 
conductors, Hans Richter and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, both behave as above described ; 









things right by ; bic 
only to remember that fort 
or chorus are not the direct outcome 
muscular exertions. / 

The mere waving of the ‘stick “ not so 
simple a matter as might be thought, and the 
young conductor would do well at the outset — 
to practise it before a looking-glass in his 
own room. He will then perceive that the 
movement of the baton through the air takes 
an appreciable space of time and that there 
is some. difficulty in making it clear at what 
precise place in its gyrations the accent, or 
‘‘beat’’ occurs. Of course the slower the 
tempo the greater is this difficulty. He 
must endeavour to make a swift and decided 
stroke, which shall come to as distinct a stop 
as if the baton struck some obstacle (beware, 
though, of the detestable habit of striking 
the desk! ), the stop representing the accent 
and the stroke, of course, being part of the 
preceding beat. Whether, in performing 
this movement, he employ one, two, or three 
joints of his arm is quite immaterial; it is 
only obvious that larger movements are 
necessary when directing a larger concourse. 
In making large movements, if the elbow 
joint be used the wrist should be immovable, 
and if the shoulder-jomt be used neither of 
the lower joints should be employed more 
than can be helped. The force of these 
directions will be readily apparent upon trial 
before a glass. 

The most ordinary fault with conductors 
is that, feeling the ‘‘dead point” of their 
beat to be not clearly comprehended by their 
band when the tempo is moderate or slow, 
they are tempted to beat the half-beats, 
which makes the stick difficult to follow in 
its complex gyrations. Learn to beat crot- 
chets clearly, down to m.m.—=60, and you 
will have achieved a very difficult task. 

I need not expend many words upon the 
principal points in a conductor’s duty—the 
obtaining a perfect ensemble and unanimity 
as to degrees of light and shade. These 
depend wholly upon the alertness of his ear, 
and his power of sympathetically ruling his 
forces. Practice develops the former of 
these gifts to a marvellous extent. I have 
heard Gernsheim detect a quite immaterial 
(that is, a non-dissonant) wrong note in the 
second clarinet in the midst of a Tutti, while, 
on the other hand, many a composer, whose 
opportunities of conducting are scarce, will 





















9 in A minor, for Violoncello and 

_ (Op. 84.) By Hans Sitt. 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. } 

' Tur past twelvemonth has been prolific 


in musical compositions, and if none of the 


operas and cantatas seem destined to long 
life, we have at least the satisfaction of being 
able to point to an unusual quantity of less 
pretentious works which may hope for a 
niche in the temple of fame. Not the least 
of these is the work now under notice. 
Hans §Sitt 1s a composer of the modern 
German school, which in plain English 
means a man of very thorough technical 
attainments but little individuality. There 
are any number of these fine musicians in 
Germany, whose work is technically irre- 
proachable, but who tell us nothing new 
and who might be twin brothers for any 
difference of style they display. Whether 
this is the fault of a Conservatoire education 
or not we cannot here pause to consider. 
Herr Sitt has published a number of works 
of little interest-—a Violin Concerto of his 
was played by Mr. Carrodus last year; but 
in the present instance he has roused 
himself (somewhat like Max Bruch with his 
one work) and has produced a Concerto 
which is quite the most interesting for the 
instrument with which we are acquainted. 
He has adopted that ticklish device, the 
‘metamorphosis of themes”’ too, but has 
employed it as successfully as Schumann. 
A simple repeated phrase— 
= | 
i 7 -- ‘S 
SSS eet Say > ee 
which is the principal feature of the first 
subject of the first movement, re-appears in 
the slow movement as a second subject, 
thus— 
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This transformation of a theme is a dangerous 
device because it easily becomes artificial ; 
but in the present instance the subject not 
only becomes improved each time, but is 
made to throw off fresh subordinate phrases, 
which shows that the composer is not 
harping on the same idea because he suffers 
from paucity of invention. His passage- 
writing is effective and shows a thorough 
knowledge of the instrument, but this, as 
well as blameless orchestration, one has a 
right to expect. Altogether, this is an 
excellent piece of work. 





Young Lochinvar. A Ballad for Baritone 
solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. By Ethel M. 
Boyce. 

[London : Novello, Ewer & Co.} 


Ir has been our lot to look over a good 
many settings of Sir Walter Scott’s familiar 
poem lately, and we cannot own to being 
well pleased with any. Perhaps the poem 
is partly in fault, for its perpetual cantering 
anapestic rhythm almost insists upon being 
supplied with the corresponding figure 
?°” ? inthe music. And, unfortunately, 


what with Beethoven’s seventh Symphony 
and Schumann’s eternal use of the figure (let 
alone Wagner’s) it is hard to use it so as not 
to fall too familiarly on the ear. We have 
seen a setting of ‘‘ Young Lochinvar” in 
which the composer had ingeniously 
avoided—even in the name of the hero— 
using this rhythm at all, so the thing can be 
done. Apart from this objection, to which 
Miss Boyce’s work is certainly open, we can 
unreservedly praise it as a vigorous and 
spirited little piece. But in this, as im all 
the settings we have seen, at the words 
‘“ Now, tread we a measure” a Minuet is 
introduced. Does no one know what a 
Galliard was? It was a quick dance of 
almost a Waltz character. Miss Boyce’s 
Minuet, however, gives a good contrast to 
the breathless hurry of the rest of the work, 
and that is the main point. 
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Kg By Erskine llon. *; ioced he Og 
_ ”" T'The London Musie Publishing Co.] 


_ Tus seems to be an earlier effort than thet: 


capital ‘‘ Annie of Lochroyan’”’ reviewed in 
these columns a short time ago. 
Payne’s ballad is not over interesting and its 
climax is weak. Mr. Allon’s good qualities 
are not so obvious in this as in his other 
work, but there are many charming points. 
The little fairy Intermezzo, played through- 
out with the hands crossed, pleases us 
exceedingly. In the choruses there is 
plenty of melody, though the endeavour to 
be simple has caused the middle parts to be 
somewhat tame; the principal fault is a 
lack of life in the rhythm. We notice an 
ugly misprint on page 22: the notes in the 
bass voice part at bar six are all a tone lower 
than is meant. 


Reviews— Minor. 


Six Characteristic Pieces for Organ. 


Capocci. 
{Laudy & Co.] 

IT is not much music of any kind that we get 
from Italy in these days, but Signor Capocci is 
a distinguished organist at Rome, and therefore 
we examine his works with attention. They are 
well written for the instrument, and that is about 
all the praise we can give. They are about as 
interesting as the average organist’s improvisa- 
tions, being utterly devoid of character or 
thematic interest. They have plenty of good 
harmony and counterpoint, plenty of modulation 
—in fact, they are more what one would expect 
from an English Mus. Doc. than from an Italian, 
but we cannot honestly say that they are worth 
the paper they are written on. 


Hight Fugues from J. S. Bach's ‘‘Well-tempered 
Clavichord.” With analytical expositions in 
colours, and appended harmonic schemes. Edited 
by Bernardus boekelmann. 

[Novello, Ewer & Co.] 


Dr. BOEKELMANN has gone to immense pains 
in preparing this remarkable edition of a portion 
(why not the whole?) of Bach’s immortal work, 
with the idea of benefiting those who are studying 
by themselves. The plan adopted, which is 
superior even to the printing of the Fugues in 
score, is this: The subject, wherever it occurs, is 
printed in red, the countersubjects in green, 
violet, and other colours, while the episodical 
matter alone is printed in black. Thus any bar 
can be analysed at a glance. With characteristic 
thoroughness, however, the editor has not rested 
content here. Besides elaborately fingering and 
phrasing the fugues, letters underneath the bars 
point out the tonality, asterisks show all devia- 
tions from the normal form of the subjects, and, 
in addition, a scheme of the harmony of each is 

iven at length, together with an explanatory 

escription in three languages. We could only 
wish the good gentleman had not been so thorough. 
The person who needs all this would require also 
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flat)—a 
rather seen replaced by No, 8. 
can be no two opinions as to the value 


edition to the student. sat : 


En Pastel. Three claleiteriaties pieces 
Pianoforte. By Sigismond Noskowski. 


J. & W. Chester. ] 


SIGISMOND NOSKOWSKI is perha 
original and worthy of the interesting group of 
contemporary Russian composers. Even in light 
drawing-room pieces like these he has always 
something to say, and says it well. No. 1, ‘‘Au 
Printemps,” is a bold melody with a constant 
arpeggio accompaniment, which, in spite of its 
familiar outline, never verges on the common- 

lace. No. 3 isa ‘‘ Berceuse” of an original type. 

he composer’s use of the minor dominant chord 
in the sixth bar will be very likely taken for a 
misprint by many. No. 2 is a Valse of a less 
individual kind ; the introductory bars are more 
surprising than pleasing. Altogether these pieces 
are worth knowing, being suitable for teaching, 
if only for the admirable way in which they are 
written for the instrument. 


Studien. Nine Pianoforte pieces. 
Harthan. Op. 25. 
(Breslau: Jules Hainauer. Brighton: Messrs. 
J. & W. Chester.] 


EAsy pieces of good and yet effective character 
are lamentably scarce. These nine miniatures 
deserve a very high place among such. They are 
somewhat akin to the productions of Philipp 
Scharwenka in their fluent grace. But they 
should have been published in one book instead 
of being spread out in their present form. 


By Hans 


The Tombs of the Prophets. 


IN a recent issue of this Journal appeared an 
article which, we believe, gave offence in some 

uarters. This we sincerely regret, but we never- 
theless believe that thearticle in question embodies 
a principle which is true and of vital importance, 
and we shall therefore take heart of grace to 
enlarge once more on the same subject, hereby 
disclaiming any intention of giving offence to, or 
of aiming our words at, any particular person or 
persons whatsoever. 

The remark once made to the Jews as to their 
laudable habit of building the tombs of the 
prophets, is one of those profound utterances 
which, though their meaning may be at first 
veiled, gradually reveal their significance to the 
patient learner and seem to lay bare the very 
roots of Nature. For this act, though in itself 
blameless, when it becomes the chief concern of a 
man’s life, reveals inevitably to the seeing eye 
the spirit which is the motive of his nature. For 
he who honours only the past and the dead misses 
his duty to the living present—misses the very 
spirit of the dead past he would honour, For the 
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and 
whose lips framed them, of far wider and deeper 
significance than at first sight appears, for they 
enunciate one of the root-principles of the universe, 
and they are equally applicable to the art-world 
with the moral-world, where their immediate 
application lay. 
he article we speak of was a fanciful critique 
of a future musical work by a coming composer, 
and dwelt with ironic emphasis on the want of 
simplicity, want of melody, want of clear form, 
want of every good thing which the admirable 
works of the by-that-time-alas-neglected-and- 
despised Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner 
soaboundin. (Speaking of Germans, one is apt to 
fall into German atom } "To prove that this sarcasm 
was not unjust, we will quote a few passages from 
Otto Jahn’s ‘‘ Life of Mozart.” We must remark, 
however, that they will cut both ways. If they 
may be a lesson to the worshippers of the past 
to understand their idols better, to learn to enter 
into their spirit instead of sacrificing on their 
altars, to teach them that the spirit that moved 
them is the very same that moves sincere and 
strenuous minds now—they should also teach 
those who think they can eut themselves adrift 
from the past and fix their eyes and thoughts 
solely on the present and future that there is a 
unity, a sdlidarity of mankind which cannot 
without loss be forgotten; that the spirit which 
moves their idols now is the very same which 
moved sincere and strenuous minds in the past, 
and that to understand these men or even those 
of the present it is necessary to get behind the 
forms in which the manifestation clothes itself, to 
the spirit which lies within. Musicians, like most 
other men, are too apt to rest content with the 
surface-beauty of the form, instead of trying to 
get at what lies behind the form—what is the 
meaning therein enshrined. Hence comes it that 
men like Brahms, who to a certain extent scorn 
the surface-beauty, appear to many rugged, 
austere, and repellent. 

Our first quotation is concerned with the 
vexed question of music-drama and conformity 
to theorists’ rules,-and may be a surprise to some. 
It is Mozart himself who writes as follows: ‘‘ It 
would be by far the best if a good composer 
who understands the theatre, and knows how to 
produce a piece, and a clever poet, could be (likea 
veritable phoenix) united in one; there would be 
no reason to be afraid as to the applause of the 
ignorant then. The poets seem to me something 
like trumpeters, with their mechanical tricks— 
if we composers were to adhere so closely to our 
rules (which were well enough as long as we knew 
no better) we should soon produce music just as 
worthless as their worthless books.”—Jahn IL, 
226. 

This is not exactly the traditional Mozart, is it? 
There is here no slavish adherence to precedent, 
though a just recognition of its true use. 

As another illustration of the same point the 
following is of interest: ‘‘ However odd it may 
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liring as we do, above all things 


contem ies” [the most in 
na: eeaien Scare dignity, and the force and 
boldness of is 


com 
originality too far 
een “‘Tristan”’? | ‘*‘ to the detriment of the 
sentiment and heart of his works. His new 
quartets, dedicated to Haydn, are much too highly 
spiced to be palatable for any length of time.’ 
Prince Grassalcovicz, a musical connoisseur of 
rank in Vienna, had the quartets performed, as 
Mozart’s widow relates, and was so enraged at 
finding that the discords played by the musicians 
were really in the parts, that he tore them all to 
pieces—but Gyrowetz’s Symphonies pleased him 
very much.” [Werememberacritic who was present 
at one of the Tuesday practices wrote to his paper 
that he had heard a Symphony by young Bennett, 
who seemed to be trying what he could do with 
discords. No; ‘‘ The Bogey-man ” is the thing to 
set London ablaze ; no meretricious striving after 
effect there, all is simple and easy grace, and 
direct and natural expression of true emotion and 
‘‘pathos.”] ‘‘ From Italy also the parts were 
sent back to the publisher, as being full of 
printer’s errors.”—Jahn IIL., 3. 

Even Haydn was not always able to follow 
him, and said: ‘‘ If Mozart wrote it so, he must have 
had his reasons for doing so,” which shows, 
however, a beautiful faith when he lacked sight 
to understand. Mozart’s light operas were at once 
successful, but when ‘‘ Don Giovanni” was 
produced, May 7, 1788, it was a failure :— 

‘Everybody, says Da Ponte (the librettist), 
except Mozart, thought it a mistake ; additions 
were made, airs were altered, but no applause 
followed. Nevertheless, Da Ponte took Mozart’s 
advice, and had the opera repeated several times 
in quick succession, so that people grew accustomed 
to what was unusual, and the applause increased 
with every representation.” —J Aa TT. 132 

Goethe recognised Mozart as far in advance of 
his time, as the following extract from a letter to 
Schiller will show: ‘‘ Your hopes for the opera 
are richly fulfilled in ‘Don Juan’; but the work is 
completely isolated, and Mozart’s death frustrates. 
any prospect of his example being followed.” 
—Jahn IIL., 141. 

Here the sense of loss in this exceptionally 
gifted contemporary is so keen that Mozart seems 
to have no successor, to leave a gap which nothing 
ean fill, and his death to end for the time the 
development of theart. Goethe regarded ‘‘ Mozart 
as the proper man to compose his ‘ Faust.’ ”— 
Jahn III., 161. But it is exceptional that a 
genius should be so honoured in his lifetime ; 
even so intelligent a critic as Carl Maria von 
Weber is known to have said of Beethoven that 
he was now ripe for a madhouse—so difficult is 
it, and such constant effort does it require to 
follow and understand the workings of original 
minds. ‘ What a gulf,” exclaims a critic of the 
time—‘‘ what a gulf between a Mozart and a 
Boccherini! The former leads us over rugged 
rocks on to a waste, sparsely strewn with 
flowers; the latter through smiling country, 
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virtuoso, the peculiarity therein referred to having 


been always regarded as Chopin’s own invention, 
as the white knight says :—‘‘ The correctness of 
‘my time astonishes them all. The tempo ruhato 
in an Adagio, with the left hand keeping strict 
time, was quite past their comprehension ; they 
always follow with the left hand.”—Jahn I., 362. 


This idea came to him by applying, to the use | 
t 


of a single performer, his father’s rule: ‘* A 
clever accompanist must not spoil the tempo 
rubato of an experienced artist by waiting to 
follow ial IZ 34 

We will now ask our readers to compare the 
following two passages, the one by Nigeli, who 
was ‘‘thoroughly sincere and earnest in his 
musical judgments,” the other by Richard Wagner ; 
we think the task will prove instructive. Nigeli 
says: ‘‘ Mozart cannot be termed a correct com- 
poser of instrumental music, for he mingled and 
confounded ‘cantabilitiit with a free instrumental 
play of ideas, and his very wealth of fancy and 


- emotional gifts led to a sort of fermentation in 


the whole province of art, causing it rather to 
retrograde than to advance.”—Jahn III., 33. 
Wagner says: ‘‘The longing sigh of the great 
human voice, drawn to him by the loving power 
of his genius, breathes from his instruments. He 
leads the irresistible stream of richest harmony 
into the heart of his melody, as though with 
anxious care he sought to give it, by way of 
compensation for its delivery by mere instruments, 
the depth of feeling and ardour which lies at the 
source of the human voice as the expression of the 
unfathomable depths of the heart.”—Jbid. So 
true is it that, according to the vulgar proverb, 
**What’s one man’s meat, is another man’s 
poison.” 


In order to understand a man and appreciate | 
the beauty he has to show, you must know his 


language. To get at Shakespeare you have to 


master his idiom (which is different in many ways | 
from that in present use, so that many a one is | 


repelled by the strangeness) and be familiar with 
the limitations and conditions under which he 
worked. To see the beauty in many of Raphael’s 
oe you must be used to the technique of 


is time, which is very different from that of the | 


present. Because we know more scientifically, 
and have solved some questions that puzzled the 
Greeks, do we the less admire Homer, A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, or Plato, or think them antiquated ? 
No; the human spirit is one, though it manifests 
itself differently in different ages ; it is for us to 
learn to read its language in all its varyin 

phases, while ourselves working to achieve stil 
greater freedom and purity of utterance for that 
beauty and truth which wells up within the soul. 
Only so can we undertand and feel the beauty 
which calls to us through all the myriad voices of 
poet and prophet, seer and artist ; only so can we 
approve ourselves worthy sons of their labours to 
enter in and, by strenuous effort, carry on the 
work to which they gave their heart and soul. 
“Let ib be remembered that Mozart’s con- 
temporaries discovered an exaggerated expression 
of emotion and an incomprehensible depth of 
characterisation in those very compositions in 
which our age recognises dignified moderation, 
pure harmony, perfect beauty, and a graceful 













the past and disparaging the present, shows 
clearly that he is the child ‘ 


baja ee to the underlying realities ; and had 


extols, would have taken part then, as he does 
now, in such criticism and condemnation—our 
form of stoning—as we have above set forth. 
After all, the essential truth, the essential 
beauty revealed lies not in the forms which 
are the body, so much as in the indwelling 
and incarnate spirit breathing through them, 
looking forth from them with earnest eyes, and 
calling with still and solemn voices to our hearts 
from the heart of the living artist-spirit to whose 
creative love they owe their being. For they 
too are Shechinah. 


“Cbougbts and Reflections,” 


BY 


Tce Sl. 
ry. 


‘«TrirtEs make perfection, yet perfection 
is no trifle.” Yes, a finished ‘“ reading ”’ 
can only result, when careful study is given 
to the details of a musical work. Infinite 
pains taken over the contrapuntal ramifica- 


‘tions, the smoothing and polishing of each 


harmonic and melodic unit, this produces 
‘“‘ good writing.”’ 

Yet, in taking this greatest possible care 
of the details, must also the outlines not be 
disturbed. Especially in the longer and 
larger works, is it essential that the outline, 
plan, or shape, be ever kept in view. In 
composition, those larger contrasts of style, 
key, and rhythm. In performance, the 
large patches of ‘ colouring.” 

In other words, the fine subtleties of 
expression—faint nuances of tone and time 
—must not be allowed to blur the broader 
effects, but must be subservient to these. 

Nor, in construction, may, for instance, con- 
stant and aimless modulation be permitted 
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_ Wirn regard to Ruyrum, it must not be 
forgotten that this has several aspects 
The term is besides differently understood 
by different people. Some see in it merely 
a mechanical insistance on the bar-line 
pulsation—but what a blessing it would 
however be, if all school-girls had sufficient 
of the time-sense to hold firmly even to this 
primitive view! Far beyond this, is of 
course that more subtle rhythmical feeling, 
which permits and dictates delicate undula- 
tions of the otherwise straight line of bar- 
pulsation, without the groundwork of the 
rhythmical shape being at all lost sight of. 
But ‘‘rhythm”’ in music primarily means 
interest—pleasure—produced by the clever 
juxtaposition of various durations; durations 
of notes it need not necessarily be, for even 
knocks on a drum-head, with the intervening 
time intervals of varied (but ordered) lengths, 
do give it. This aspect of Rhythm, more- 
over, includes that musically life-giving fact, 
AccENTUATION, With all its sense-trans- 
forming powers. 


THERE still seems prevalent an impression 
that to play SrernpaLte Benner appropri- 
ately, one must carefully eliminate all 
attempt at tone-colouring, cautiously abstain 
from giving any phrasing or musical punctua- 
tion, and suppress all warmth of feeling and 
individual conception—if one has any ! 

All the same do we believe this to be 
a gross misconception—as it must be—of the 
intentions of any real musician. Bennett 
himself possessed a highly poetic and almost 
fastidiously refined musical instinct, and 
report says, that on one occasion, when 
someone made use of the aphorism: 
‘‘ Hlocution is Music,” he added smilingly, 
“Yes, indeed, and is not Music also 

Llocution 2” 





those that poor 
up with from Ais instruments ! 





A Goop RECITER does not necessarily enun- 
ciate his words wel] when singing; for it 
would seem, that good elocution isa different 
matter in singing than in speaking. Even 
to make merely h distinct in a large 
hall requires different management of the 
voice, to using it in one’sown study ; although 
the principles remain the same. 

Exaggerated distinctness—if one may say 
so—is required for the larger space. The 
relative force between vowels and con- 
sonants, for instance, having to be greatly 
altered. 


Some of the same laws apply, when the 
instrument is not the natural, but an artificial 
one. 

To be effective in the Concert-room, all 
contrasts of tone, accents, shadings, even 
rhythmical nuances, must be somewhat 
EXAGGERATED. 








Needless to point out, that well-conditioned 
and considered exaggeration is most life- 
giving and necessary in all Art. If we 
only give the various points as our own 
ear requires them in th2 practice-room, 
then they will hardly impress themselves on 
the aural sense of a listener in a large 
space, who, besides, does nut expect them. 

If a novelist describes the peculiarities 
of his characters with no more force than 
they »vould in the flesh show themselves to 
his readers, his pictures would be votel 
insipid and lifeless shadows of humanity. 
And the painter, too, knows well enough 
that he must increase the intensity of the 
effects he observes, if his works are to be at 
all suggestive to others. 

Yet, whilst giving due weight to this con- 
sideration, must the opposite error carefully 
be avoided, otherwise mere burlesque will 
result. It is just here that the nicest 
possible judgment is called for. 





To BE INTERESTED in a thing means that 
one’s whole attention is for the time absorbed 
by it. 











‘ ee is a legitimate aim for the artist to | 
endeavour to gain applause by the excellence | 
of his rendering of a great work. 

. The wrong aim is where applause is 
bid for, by provoking admiration of the 
RENDERER by sheer display of mechanical 


proficiency. 


. THE cURVE seems everywhere to be more 
in consonance with our sense of the 
beautiful, than the straight line or angle. 

This we find to be true in everything. 
The scroll is more graceful than the bare- 
faced placard. Melody better than mono- 
tone. ‘‘Twopence coloured or one penny 
plain,’’ is not even this an expression of the 
same law ? The highest type of the beautiful 
we have—the human shape—what a play of 
curves it is, to be sure! 

The writer who quite straightforwardly and 
uncompromisingly tells us how the spirit 
moves him, do we not call him bad names, 
and at best say he is ‘‘ wanting in style’”’ ? 
—and into the bargain vote him a desperately 
uncomfortable companion ! 

The composer, whose harmonic method 
is founded on but unmitigated and un- 
adorned sequences of chords, does he not 
soon weary us, and cause our music-sense to 
ery out—Avaunt ? And how we dorush back 
to the delight of graceful, flowing, because 
embellished—unstraight—harmonies, after 
an infliction of this nature ! 

But who can say where the reason lies ? 
Certainly all our senses prefer curvature to 
the blank line. All glaring contrasts of 
tone and colour (some would even say, of 
key!) do annoy us because of the same 
principle, whatever its cause. Moreover, 
our senses rebel against all sudden shocks, 
as much as against sharp corners. Possibly 
this may partly be the cause of the apparent 
law—possibly it lies deeper though. For 
the straight line is probably un-NnatuRAt. 
Indeed, is not the whole Universe a slave to 
the spherical and spheroidal shapes ? 

The smallest rai-drop, is it not an 
illustration of the laws that govern a world- 


shape ! 
Scholarships and Prizes. 


Tue Sainton-Dolby Prize was competed 
for on December 11, and awarded to Miss 
Mary Hay. The examiners were Luigi 
Arditi and Mesdames Hutchinson, Grace 
Damian, and Hilda Wilson. Miss Gausraitn, 













commended. 


Tur Potter ahibvaen was compe a 
on December 18, and awarded to Miss — = 
Eruet Barns for pianoforte playing. Miss — 
Kate Goopson and Miss Luswexa Davies © 
were highly commended by the examiners. 








Tue Westmoreland Scholarship was com- 
peted for on December 18, and awarded to 
Mr. Jonn Watters. The examiners were 
Messrs. Fiori, Randegger, Walker, King, 
and Manuel Garcia. 


Tue Hine Gift was competed for on 
December 18, and awarded to Wuuiam 
FrepErIcK WinckwortH. ‘The examiners 
were Messrs. Jacobi, Cliffe, and Miss Maude 


V. White. 


Tur Sainton-Dolby Scholarship was com- 
peted for on the 7th ult., and was awarded 
to Miss Hannan Horren. The examiners 
were Messrs. Heinrich, King, and Walker. 
Miss RicHarpson was very highly com- 
mended. 


¥ ortnighbtly Concerts, 
PROGRAMME OF NOVEMBER 29, 1890. 


ANDANTE in F, Pianoforte Ludwig van Beethoven. 
Mr. ARTHUR AYRES. 
** All Soul’s Day” .... Edward Lassen. 
“Last Night ” . Halfdan Kjerulf. 
Miss ELLEN CHAMBERS. 
(Accompanist, Miss LAVINIA POWELL.) 


Sona (MS.), ‘‘Long Ago Amy We Clapshaw. 
Mr. MAcLEoD R. L’Am 
(Accompanist, Miss AMY GORDON- eee. 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE in C sharp, Pianoforte 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Miss GRACE IERSON. 
Sona, ‘‘ The Morning Prayer” (‘‘ Eli’’) 
Sir Michael Costa. 
Miss BESSIE DORE. 
(Accompanist, Miss LAVINIA POWELL.) 


ROMANCE | (MS. ), Violin Arthur Hinton. 


UNGARISCHE 
Mr. ARTHUR HINTON. — (Student.) 


(Accompanist, Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOCK.) 
‘ Know’st thou the Land” (‘* Mignon ”) 
Ambroise Thomas. 
Miss CLARA BROOKS. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 


SONGS, { 


SONG, 





"Selva Opaca ” (‘‘ Guillaume Tell ”) 
Gioachino Antonio Rossini. 
"Miss GWENDOLINE WHITE. 
Wieeantpanie, Miss KATE EADIE.) 
Apaaio (Concerto in G minor), Violin 
Max Bruch. 
Mr. BALLARD GRITTON. 
(Accompanist, Mr. W. J. K1pps.) 

‘* SERENADE ” Frangois Thomé. 
Miss RosE SOMERSET. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 

VARIATIONS, Op. 35, Two Pianofortes 
Theodor Kirchner. 
(Miss EpITH MANN and Miss Amy SCRIVEN.) 


EXTRA CONCERT. 
PROGRAMME OF DECEMBER 17, 1890. 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE in A minor, Organ 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Mr. SYDNEY HUNNIBELL.* 
ANDANTE AND PRESTO AGITATO, Pianoforte 
Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss FLORENCE WINTER. 
Sona, ‘* Will he come” Arthur S. Sullivan. 
Miss GALBRAITH. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
TOccATA, SICILIANO AND SCHERZO 
Domenico Scarlatti. 
Miss BEATRICE HOWELL. 
Sona, ‘I sit upon the Mountain Side ” 
(Old English Air.) 
Miss ADELA BONA. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
ALLEGRO BRILLANTE, Op. 92, Two Pianofortes 
Feliz Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss MAUDE WILSON and Miss LLEWELA DAVIES. 
RECITATION, ‘‘ Aunt Tabitha” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Miss EpDITH SEELY. 
SONATA in E minor, Op. 90, Pianoforte 
Inudwig van Beethoven. 
Miss MILDRED C. BOTTING. 
Sona, ‘ Ave Maria” “ Franz Schubert. 
Miss JOSEPHINE SCRUBY. 
(Accompanist, Miss E. J. ScRUBY.) 


LARGHETTO, Violoncello Joachim Raf: 
Miss KATE OULD. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
* With whom this subject is a second study. 


PROGRAMME OF THE 24th ULT. 


BALLADE in A flat, Op. 47, Pianoforte 
Frederick Chopin. 
Miss MAUDE MASON. 


(Accompanist. Mr. GILBERT R. BETJEMANN.) 
TARANTELLA, Op. 27, Pi 
Moritz Moszkowski. 
Miss JESSIE DAVIES. 
ARIA, “Sitraiceppi” George Frederic Handel. 
Mr. JOHN WALTERS. 
(Accompanist, Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL.) 
RECITATION, “‘Speech before Harfleur” (Henry 
V., Act tii.,"Scene 1) ... William Shakespeare. 
Miss Ros DAFFORNE. 
Sone (MS.), Puree nae E. Louise Judd. 
LLEN CHAMBERS.  (Student.) 
(Accompanist, Miss E. L. Jupp.) 
BALLADE in G minor, Op. 23, Pianoforte 
Frederic Chopin. 
Miss Ep1rH MANN. 
SonG, ‘‘ Rose softly blooming” ... Louis Spohr. 
Miss BERTHA BURGESS. 
_ (Accompanist, Miss DoRA MATTHAY.) 
VARIATIONS CONCERTANTES, Op. 17, Pianoforte 
and Violoncello Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Miss EDITH WILLIAMS and Miss 
MILLICENT TAYLOR. 
PRELUDE, SARABANDE AND RIGAUDON (Suite 
in G) Edvard Grieg. 
Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL. 





Royal Academy Students’ 


Orcbestral Concert. 
PROGRAMME OF DECEMBER 12, 1890. 
OVERTURE (MS.), ‘‘ The Fire Worshippers ” 
Granville Bantock. 
(Macfarren Scholar.) 
ALLEGRO. (CONCERTO in F, Op. 137)—for Organ, 
Strings, and three Horns Rheinberger. 
Organ—-Mr. REGINALD STEGGALL. 
Sone, ‘‘Lord, to Thee each night and day” 
(é Theodora 3 oe .. Handel. 
Miss GRETA WILLIAMS. 

CONCERTO IN G minor .. Mendelssohn. 
Pianoforte—Miss LLEWELA DAVIES. 
ARIA, “ Nobil Signor” (Gli Ugnotti) Meyerbeer. 
Miss CHERON. 

‘*KoL NIDREI” .... Max Bruch. 
Violoncello—Mr. BERTIE P. PARKER. 

INTERMEZZO MS. (SYMPHONY IN G) 
Reginald Steggall. 
Sera (CONCERTO in D minor, Op. 15) 
RONDO Brahms. 
Pianoforte—Miss MABEL LYONS. 
Arr, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel !” (‘‘ Elijah”) Mendelssohn. 
Miss KATE COVE. 

ALLEGRO (CONCERTO in C minor) Mozart. 
Pianoforte—Master STANISLAUS SZCZEPANOWSKI. 
The Cadenza by STANISLAUS SZCZEPANOWSKI. 

JAVATINA, “ She alone charmeth my sadness ” 
e Irene’ dace Gounod. 
Mr. BerT. MAYNE. 


OVERTURE, ‘The Tempest,” Activ. Sullivan. 


Ae WULIDE iL 


: Ir is our auskite hate y to record the | 
one of our present students—‘‘ old” in stude 

however—Mr. CUTHBERT NUNN, in the shape 1 

a first Pianoforte Recital, given at the E i) clever mt conscientious 

Rooms, Leytonstone, on December 12 last. Ths artists. Likewise here. 
rogramme included Beethoven's Sonata, Op. on “Sound” are attempted in the 

Noo1 Variations and Fugue, Op. 24, Br and the following amazing aienbes 

some oe Grieg’s Lyrische Stiickchen and ‘ Bridal forward :—‘** NOISE is produced by in 

Procession” ; pieces by Liszt, Ratf, and Nicodé | vibrations of air »_which is true enou abe except SS, 
(Tarantelle, Op. 13), and two of his own pieces: | that the medium is not limited to Anas in a 
an ‘‘Album Leaf” and Prize Bourrée modestly | speaking, striking some non-vibrating substance, 
placed at the end of the programme. These, all | (or!) ‘“from natural causes, such as "aera ret 
(oe hoe in the orthodox manner without book, | are not the vowel-sounds of articulate speech 
ully justified the hearty and cordial approval a | produced by ‘‘ regular vibrations”? Accordi 
largeaudience gave him. Miss HELEN SAUNDERS’ | to this statement, too, if a tense string, whic 
excellent taste and pleasant voice won her much | happens to be as yet not in a state of musical | 
applause in some songs by Gounod, Lassen, Raff, | vibration, be struck, then not ‘‘music” but 

_ and two of the Recital-giver’s ‘“noise” results! Or does Mr. Léhr mean,_ 

It is such a delightful sur prise to come across | non-vibratile—non-vibratible—‘* substance,” even 

songs at once really’ new and yet easy to grasp, and | though the existence of such is a physical 
therefore effectiv e, that we are compelled here to impossibility ? ? And then as to the inference that 
saan our quite unqualified opproval of Mr. | sound can arise or result from ANY OTHER than 





Vunn’s efforts in this direction. And we have no | ‘natural causes” ! We did hope that such forms 
hesitation in predicting that he will yet take a] of disbelief in Nature were by this time—near 


prominent place in the world’s song-writers. the end of this nineteenth century—entirely 
oe eee relegated to Spiritualists and such-like sufferers 
Messrs. HANN’s Chamber Concerts at Brixton | from “ epidemic delusions” ! 


Hall.—The last Concert of a very successful —— 
season was given on December 16 when Mr. AT the recent Conference of the Society of 


Edward Lloyd was the vocalist of the evening. Professional Musicians held at Liverpool, Miss 
ete ees OLIVERIA PRESCOTT read an interesting paper 
Dr. MACKENZIE’s ‘ Pibroch” was produced at} upon ‘‘ Poetical meanings in union with musical 
Frankfort on the 3rd ult. design,” the writer wisely contending that key- 
ee form is a power and not a fetter or hindrance to 

Mr. W. NicHoLi had the honour of singing | music ; being, indeed, the chief means of design. 
before the Queen at Osborne recently, and received We are glad, also, to hear of the performance 
from her Majesty a sapphire and diamond pin. at Bristol, on December 1, of a new Overture by 
——— Miss PRESCOTT, entitled “In Woodland : by 
A FUNERAL MARCH by Mr. EDWARD GERMAN | Beech and Yew and Tangled Brake.” News also 
has, we are pleased to learn, received a hearing at | comes from Sydney, N.S.W., of a successful 
one of the London Sy mphony Concerts. performance of the same composer ’s choral ballad 

‘**Lord Ullin’s Daughter. ’ 


work on “Elements”—‘ Principia of Music” Mrs. REGAN announces the Third Subsarinition ? 
(Forsyth Brothers) and we have pleasure in calling Concert of her eighth season at Sherborne for 
the 4thinst., the programme including Beethoven’s 


attention to such a useful little volume. Init the a 
endeavouris made to cover rather more ground than | £0 ( Sous 70, No. 2), a Flute Trio by Reissiger, and 
rolocedlta Sonata. 


is usually done in books on the ‘‘ Rudiments,” and 
we cordially commend Mr. Lohr’s endeavours to Mr. CHARLES §. “MACPHERSON Pe a De YS 
excite the amateur’s deeper interest by his glossary ‘ust now a Mie aan led sang three of his 
chaplers, respectively on “Instrumentation, ° Senich songs at St. James’s alla on St. Andrew's 
es peasy Ct bane point faa bentee Eve;a Morning Service for men’s voices has been 
fhe uéact sublets of % Ditch, . ‘ Duration,” written for and performed lately at St. Paul’s 
seriarala.” Ze cate See The: damit | Cathedral ; and his Orchestral Ballad is on the 
and are profusely an by examples + and eer ta Of Mr Stoailey,s nes Sea 
Mr. Lohr has evidently been quite unsparing in ‘The. good work Mr. MAcPHERSON is doing 
os ate to ae aha little book as complete and | with the Westminster Orchestral Society and the 
t phe nel eee an f thi a he Streatham Choral Society is too well known to 
- SHGh Sieur anol ike Seaape ' aanee need more than our hearty passing recognition. 
omissions (and commissions !)—slips on the part | MissISABELLE THORPE-DAVIES wasthe vocalist 
of the printer and author ; and so here we have | at the Birkenhead Subscription Concert of the 3rd 
no exception to this apparently universal rule. | ult., and has since been taking a round of 
Doubtless these will be rectified before the en codkatnt engagements at Colchester, Harwich, 
appearance of the second edition, which, we trust, Liverpool, Colwyn Bay, Hadleigh, Leeds, Xe. 
will soon be required. In view of this, we might —__—— 

point out that a slur (Page 24) placed between | A BOOK that will be welcomed by many is Mr. 
two dissimilar notes, does not affect the | HENRY C. BANISTER s ‘* George Alexander 
accentuation of either, when the second of the | Macfarren ; his Life, Works, and Influence,” just 


two is the longer note ; and that the explanation | issued by George Bell & Sons, 


From Mr. HARVEY LOHR we have received a 


Grieg’s 


nay, 





oe 
ITH the Aen number THE Geenrors completes its first 
pioe year of existence. The extent to which it has been taken 
eee up outside the walls of the Royal Academy has been surprising and 
aed “gratifying, particularly when the semi-private mode of its publication 
is considered. We now find ourselves forced to make arrangements 
for enabling the general public to obtain the paper through the 
ordinary channels, and to this end 
_ Messrs. FORSYTH BROS., 267, Regent Street, W., 
have kindly consented to act as our Publishing Agents. . As by making 
this step we appeal to a wider circle of readers, we deem it advisable 
to consider this in our terms, and therefore from next month the price 
of THE OveERTURE will be reduced to — 
THREE SHILLINGS PER ANNUM (g Nos.) ; 
Or, by post, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





A Title Page and Index for Vol. I. will be given with the March 
number, and we venture to assure our readers that the Second 
Volume will show no falling off from its predecessor. 


Subscriptions in future should be sent to Messrs. ForsyTu. 


TENTERDEN STREET, 
Fan. 31, 1891. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


TENTERDEN STREET, W. 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Parrons—BHer Majesty. the Queen and the Royal Family. 
PrincipaL—Dr, WU. €, Wackenzie. 
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NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, FEB. 7%, at 8. 
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All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 


of Music “* 
library . 


* No. - 

Fite = te  PIANOFORTE TULOR = 5 * S27 t Sa? ee fs | FB MEE JN Pe eer 
2. HALLE, C.—Twelve Favourite Airs. lRradeed by - agi0 BEETHO N, L. VAN.—Sona 

3. EIGHT LITTLE PIECES. By various Composers. ‘2 9: HALLE, C.—Three Old pment ait 

ce HUNTEN, F.—Six Little Airs <.. : E ee, ae F.—Andante, aE ga see ex pee comes oseg ey ase 


. CZERNY, C.—Ten Melodious and Progressive Studies ... a1. HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondo ns nee Oe 









z KALKBRENNER, F F., and enya ees Airs with 12, a atan pera D-—Sonata in L # Rip ae ee el ee a 
> Variations... - deo See 4 ; - nee eget ee ta se 
|) oer ee SECTION BR EASY.’ : EE mage et 
i> 1. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, No. x ~4 16. SCHUMANN, R—Six Album Rncca teks election” we Oe 
‘}! gi 2. MOLE, W.-A.—Andante con Vanasibed, Anlaavette and 17. CLEMENTI, *M.—Three Monferrinas, Op. 49 ee ee ee 
" Rond 4 0/18 DUSSEK, J. L.—Sonatina in F, Op. 20, o.3 ove aa eons, 
; Hy > Ge ‘DUSSEK, L.—Allegro, “Andante, and Rondo alla Turca 4 0}|19. MOZAR RT, W. A.—Sonata in rege ah eae ee 3 oe oe 
it eae BEETHO EN, L. VAN.—Sonatinain F ... «a «. 4 0|20. HILLER, F.—Three Album Leaves —... ae” YEN ae 
} 5, CZERNY, C.—Rondo Graziosoin C major «. ove sah. 4- FO POT, BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. —Variations on Wye ‘cor pie k 
1} fe 6, HELLER, S.—Andantino and Capriccietto ... <0s og tO non,”inG ... ste oe aa ae Pericet ie 
i ee CLEMENTI, M.—Three Valses in F, C, ae ic Pa aay ~~ - CORR. HELLER, S—Rondino i in Gs. oe eee hae Ga 
+8. HILLER, F.—Sonatina in F, Op. 1 96 ‘= = aaa $e 4 Oy 23> ED HLAU, F.—Andantino and Polacca in F: = Naa ON 
| ar DUSSEK, ” L.—Sonata i in G, Op, 20, No. r. ite «. 4 ©| 24. HILLER, F.—Suite (Gavotte, Chorale, and Gigue), Op. 197 4 0 
} 10, CLEMEN I, M.—Sonatina in G, Op. 36, No.2 PAS 4 0} 25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G minor, Op. 49, No. 4 0 
} ir, DIABELLI, A.—Two Rondos in A minor an Re Op. 153 4 0|26. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in F, Op. 36, Noi £3 Sit Sree ea 
1z2 KUHLAU, F.—Sonatina i in C, Op. 20, No.1 ... 4 0|27. MOZART, Ww. A sme inD. Sam aes 4) 
13. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G, Op. 49, No. 2 4 0} 28. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in E “flat, Op. 37, No. «a £50 
14, CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in C, Op. 36, NWoNa aus ALTO.) 29: BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Swiss Air, with Variations, i in F. 4.0 
15. RIES, F. —Romanza and Rondo Brillante, Op. 86 4 0/30. CLEMENTI, M.—Sonatina in D, Op. 36, No.6... 4 0 
SECTION III.‘ MODERATELY a en es 
1. SCALES in all the abet and Minor Keys, and ehenicas 16. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in G major, Op. 14, No.2 5 0 
Scales... aA ae 4-01 17. FIELD, —Two Nocturnes 4 0 
2. DUSSEK, J. L.—Sonata in A major, Op. 20, No. 4 in civ 54: OP hae REINEC 4 SF en gre ok Hunting Song and Toceatina, 
3. HUNTEN, F,—Rondoletto in C major.. ise “he be from Op. 7 ATO) 
4. HAYDN, J.—Sonata in G major.. 4 0/19. CLEMENT4L, M.—Rondo in D major, from Op. 39 «. an 4 28 
5. BEETHO /EN, L. VAN, —Rondo in C. major, ‘Op. 51, No. t 4 0|}.20» HELLER, S:—Three Melodies ... Seis 450 
6. SCHUMANN, 'R.—Six Album Leaves (second selection) 4 0/21, BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Rondo in G ‘major, ‘Op. 51, No.2 4 09 
7. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in C major.. 5 0} 22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—" The Rivulet” tye eve stale 
8. BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Air, with Variations, inG major 4. 0| 23. BACH, J. S.—Prelude, Aria, and Courante... fas ow 4 0 
9. HUMMEL, . N.—Rondo Villageois, i in C major, Op.122... 4 0 | 24. HAYDN, .—Sonatain E flat... ow. 5 0 
10. CLEMENTI, "M.—Sonata in E flat major, Op. 20 -... 40 | 25. HUMME . N.—*La Contemplazione,' : from Op. ‘07 et #50 
| 11. BERTINI, H.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from Op. 29 a 32 4 0|]26. HAN DEL, F.—“ The Harmonious Blacksmith” .  ... 4 0 
| 12, BACH, J. 'S.—Two Minuets and Two Gavottes wee 4 0| 27. MOZART, W. A.—Sonata in A major. Pedal tia 2) 
13. MOZART, W, A.—Sonata in F major.. 5-0} 28. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Four Songs without ‘Words wean O 
14. WEBER, 'C. M. VON.—Andante con Variazioni, Minuetto 29. DUSSEK, L.—Andantino and Allegro in G, from Op. 39 4 © 
and Rondo, from Op.3 .... 4 0| 30. BEETHO EN, L. VAN.—Sonatina in G major, fromOp.79 5 0 
15. SCHUBERT, F.—Twelve Valses” 4.0 


SECTION Iw.—** DIF EFICULT.”» 
23. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Polacca in E, Op. 72 


1. HUMMEL, J. N.—Rondoin E flat, Op. aa 4 0 4 0 
2. SCHUM ANN, R.—Four Characteristic Pieces, from ‘Op. 124 4 0| 24, SCARLATTI, D:—Three Sonatas in C minor, D, and E.. 4.0 
8) BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Andantein F major... 4 0] 25; BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata fda! minor, Op. 27 
4. BACH, J. S. —Two Preludes and Fugues, an “Das Wohi- No. x (“ Moonlight ny oe 5 0 
temperirte Clavier” 4 0} 26. SCHUMANN, R.—“ Humoreske,”” Op. 20 (st ‘movement)... 4 0 
5. WEBER, C. M. VON. —Rondo Brillante in E flat, Op. 62... 5 o| 27. MOZART, HANDS&L, and BACH.—Three Gigues. ADL PEAY 
6. SCHUBERT, F.—Impromptu i in A flat, Op. 142, No. 2 «. 4 0} 28. MEYER, CH.— Etude de Concert” inE  .. Real hae 
7 BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata Pathétique, or 13= 32. 6.-0:)\20; BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129 dad *§7 <Q 
8. SCARLATTI, D.—Three Studies, in F, C, and A 4 0} 30. SCHUBERT, F.—Andante; with Variations, in C major ... 4 0 
9. HELLER, S.—Arabesque in C major, and Egloguein A major 4 O| 31. CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes in F sharp, Op. 15, and 
10, CLEMEN TI; M.—Lento Patetico and Presto, from’Sonata D flat, Op. 4.0 
in F sharp minor ... 4 0+} 32. MENDELSSOHN, tes Characteristic Pieces in A 
11, CHOPIN, F.—Two Nocturnes i in E flat. major “and ¥ minor 4.0 major and E major, Op. 5 0 
1z, MEYER, CH. —Andantino Grazioso and Scherzo, from Op.31. 4 0 | 33. RHEIN BERGER, JOS. Fu Wanderer’s Song,” Toccatina, 
13. BACH, h S.—Praembulum, Air, Passepied, and Gigue ... 5 o and Hunting Piece 40 
14, HELLER, S.—Tarantelle in A flat major, Op. 85, No.2 ... 4 0| 34. WEBER, C. M. VON.—“ Vavitation ‘Ala Valse,” Rondo 
15. it taba L. VAN.—Grand Sonata, with Funeral Brillante, Op. 65 4.0 
March, Op. ae 6 0} 35. SCHUMANN, Ri—Two Nachtstiicke in F major and D flat 
16. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Andante. and Rondo Capriccioso, ube from ‘Op. 23.. 4.0 
‘is oa 4-0| 36. BACH, J. S.—Two Preludes and "Fugues i inc sharp major 
17. HENSELT, A.—Nocturne in G flat, Op. 13 £5 4.0 and C sharp minor, from “ Das Wohltemperirte Clavier’”® 5 “0 
18, SCHUMANN, R.—Three Impromptus, in A major, E minor, 37. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78 4 0 
and E major, Op. 99 dee at 4 0} 38. CLEMENTI, M.—Toccata in B flat major .... 4.0 
19. CHOPIN, F.—Impromptu in A flat, Op. "29 sr. eh ww. 4 0| 39. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Tarantella in E migor, from 
20, TAUBERT, G.—"La Campanella,” Op, 41. tee 0 Sonata, Op. 70 oe eS 
21. HELLER, S. —Tarantelle in F minor, Op. 66... Fr 4 0| 40, CHOPIN, F M paretuar | in D flat major, "Op. 87 ae Reade OF 
22. MENDELSSOHN, F.—Prelude and Fuguein D, from Op. 35 4 0 





SECTION W.-“WERY DIFFICU LT.** 


1. BEETHOVEN, L. 1’AN.—Sonata ir A flat, Op. 110 ai O| 15; eb a pa fae R.—Two Caprices in-C and E, from Op. 5: o 
2, SCHUMANN, R.—Two Phantaisie- Sticke, from Op. 12 . o}| 16. BACH, J. S.—Prelude and Fugue in A minor.. aa fe) 
3. WEBER, C. M. VON.—Andante and Ronde, from Grand 17. CHOPIN, F,—Impromptu inG flat, Op. 51... RY 0 

0 


Sonata in D minor, Op. 49 ats oe 


o| 18. LISZT.—Three Hungarian Airs .. 
4. HELLER, S.—La Chasse, Study i in E flat, Op. p. 29 Ce) 


19, HENSELT, A.— Thanksgiving. ‘after a Storm,” Study in 


mak) BEETHOVEN, L, VAN.—Sonata, Les Adieux, Absence, A flat . 
et le Retour, Op. 81 0 | 20. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in C minor, Op.t 111 
« MENDELSSOHN, F.—Presto Scherzando in F sharp minor o| 21. CHOPIN,. F. —Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60. sks 
0 |. 22. SCHUMANN, R.—Toccata in C major, Op. > 


23. KESSLER, J: C:—Two Studies in B minor and C > major, 
from Op. 2 

24. CHOPIN, p “Grand Polonaise in A flat, Op 5 

25. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in B hat, Op. 106. 


6 
~.9, CHOPIN, F.—Two Studies, in E and G flat, from Op. 10. 
8, Bons" C. M. VON.—Momento Capriccioso in B flat, 
9. BACH 4. S,—Fantasia Chromatica i in Dminor ee 
Ly HENSELT, A.—Romanza and Study in F sharp, Op.2 ... 
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11. CHOPIN, F.—Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. 31 rer Rha First Part -—.. ° 
12, SCHUMANN, R.—Romanza in D minor, Op. 32... 26. BEETHOVEN, L. VAN.—Grand Sonata in B flat, ‘Op. 106. 
13. MENDELSSOHN, F,—Capriccio in F sharp minor, Op. 5. Second Part... 1a Bs aie “ o> o 


14. BEETHOVEN, L.VAN.—Grand Sonata in E major, Op. 109 THE END. 
©, * The title “Very Difficult” is not meant to convey the idea that this Section will provide pieces of the extreme difficulty suited to 


exceptional cases only (this being beyond the scope of a “ School"); it is by taxing in a high degree the general Student's intellectual faculties 
as well as their mechanical powers that the works included wil! be found “ very difficult” to play well. 


FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manchester. 
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